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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  reader  of  the  Illustrations  is  re- 
quested to  bear  in  mind  the  object  with 
which  they  were  originally  written,  arid 
not  to  expect  to  find  in  them  a  plan  or 
order  which  can  be  discovered  only  with 
reference  to  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold.  They  follow  the  progress  of  the 
Pilgrim,  and  were,  indeed,  as  well  as  the 
notes  now  appended  to  the  Canto,  for  the 
most  part  written  whilst  the  noble  authw 
was  yet  employed  in  the  composition  of 
his  poem.  They  were,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  or  four  last  articles,  put  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Byron,  much  in  the 
slate  in  which  they  iiow  appear ;  and  the 
partiality  of  friendship  assigned  to  them 
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the  same  place  which  is  occupied  by  the 
notes  detached  from  them.  But  the  writer, 
on  his  retum  to  England,  considered  that 
the  appendix  to  the  Canto  would  thus  be 
sweUed  to  a  disproportioned  bulk,  and  that 
the  numerous  readers  of  the  poetry  would 
be  better  pleased  if  the  choice,  whether  or 
not  they  were  to  be  furnished  with  a  vo- 
lume of  prose,  were  to  be  left  altogether 
to  themselves.  Under  this  impression,  such 
only  of  the  notices  as  were  more  immedi- 
ately  connected  with  the  text  of  the  poem, 
were  added  to  that  work,  and  perhaps  the 
.writer  may,  even  in  the  present  instance, 
have  to  apologize  for  not  being  contented 
with  less  copious  extracts. 

Some  of  the  longer  notices  of  this  vo- 
lume are,  it  will  be  seen,  dissertations  not 
at  all  requisite  for  the  inteUigibility  of 
Childe  Harold,  although  they  may  illus- 
trate the  positions  or  the  objects  therein 


contained.  The  writer  did  not  like  to 
touch  upon  the  topics  connected  with  a 
view  of  the  ruins. of  Rome,  without  recur- 
ring to  the  best  authorities  on  that  sub- 
ject. His  researches  naturally  made  him 
diffuse,  and  he  will  be  well  pleased  if  they 
have  not  made  him  desultory  and  tedious. 
He  must  own  himself  not  to  have  been 
idle  during  the  time  employed  in  his  in- 
vestigation, which  occupied  several  months 
of  his  residence  at  Venice ;  but  he  will  also 
confess,  that  it  is  very  hkely  he  ought  to 
have  protracted  that  time,  and  more  care- 
fully revised  his  compilation.  Those  who 
may  discover  the  errors  of  these  notices, 
are  intreated  to  remember,  that  in  ques- 
tions depending  upon  the  consultation  of 
authorities,  the  most  assiduous  attention 
may  overlook  a  book,  a  phrase,  or  a  word, 
which  may  change  the  whole  face  of  the 
controversy;  that  industry  and  fairness 
may  be  demanded  from  all  writers,  but 
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that  the  endless  details  of  erudition  forbid 
the  antiquarian  enquirer  to  hope  for  any 
other  than  qualified  applause. 

It  is  trusted,  however,  that  the  informa- 
tion  here  collected  is  such  as  a  traveller  in 
Italy  would  wish  to  find  prepared  for  him ; 
and  such  also  as  those  whose  voyages  ,are 
confined  to  their  libraries  may  esteem,  if 
not  a  substitute  for  an  actual  survey,  at 
least  an  additicH)  to  their  stock  of  know- 
ledge on  subjects  which  will  never  lose 
their  interest,  until  the  example  of  the 
greatest,  the  best,  and  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind, shall  be  found  too  painful  and  im- 
practicable a  lesson  for  modem  degene« 
racy. 
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Stoiusa  XXXI. 

And  '*Hs  iheir  pride-^^ 
An  honeH  pride^rond  let  it  be  iheir  praise. 
To  offer  to  the  paesing  stranger* s  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre. 

There  is  no  country  which  can  contend  with 
Italy  in  the  honours  heaped  upon  the  great  men 
of  past  ages :  and  the  present  race  accuse  them*^ 
selves  of  living  upon  the  labours  of  their  ances- 
tors, and,  as  is  the  usual  reproach  of  heirs,  of 
finding  in  their  transmitted  wealth  an  induce- 
ment to  inactivity.  The  territorial  divisions 
and  subdivisions  which  contributed  to  the  emu- 
lation of  these  luminaries  themselve^^  has  tended 
to  the  preservation  of  their  fame ;   and  the 
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jealousy  of  each  little  district  guards  the  altar 
of  its  individual  divinity,  not  only  as  the  shrine 
which  is  to  attract  the  pilgrims  of  united 
Europe,  but  as  the  birthright  which  is  to  dis- 
tinguish it  amongst  the  children  of  the  same 
mother,  and  exalt  it  to  a  preference  above  its 
immediate  neighbours.  Italian  rivalry,  in  de- 
fault of  those  contests  which  employed  the  arts 
and  arms  of  the  middle  ages,  now  vents  itself  in 
the  invidious  comparii^on  of  individual^^ft,  and 
in  the  innocent  ostentatious  display  not  of  deeds 
but  names.  Thus  it  is  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
village  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  reminded  of 
the  birth,  or  the  residence,  or  the  death,  or  the 
deeds  of  one  or  more  of  the  ofispring  of  a  soil, 
fruitful  in  every  production,  but  more  especially 
the  land  of  men.  The  affection  with  which  even 
the  lower  classes  appropriate  the  fame. of  their 
departed  countrymen  is  very  striking  to  a  fo- 
reigner ;  and  such  expressions  as  *^  our  CoS 
regio,"  and  "  our  Ariosto/*  in  the  mouth  of  a 
peasant,  revive,  as  it  were,  not  only  the  memory, 
but  the  mail  himself.  When  Napoleon  made 
his  'progress  through  his  Italian  dominions,  the 
inhabitants  of  Reggio  received  him  with  a  f%te,. 
the  principal  decoration  of  which  was  a  lehiple 
of  immortality,  painted  at  the  end  of  a  gallery, 
adorned  with  a  double  range  of  tablets,  to  the 
honour  of  those  worthies  for  whose  existence 
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the  world  had  been  indebted  to  the  duchy  of 
Reggio.  The  pretensions  of  Reggio  may  ex- 
emplify those  of  the  other  provinces  of  Italy, 
and  the  reader  may  not  object  to  survey  the 
pompous  list. 

Boiardo,  Signore  dl  Scandiano,  epico>  del 
secolo  XV. 

Guida  da  Lazara,  giureconsulto,  del  secolo 
xui. 

Ludovico  Ariosto,  nato  a  Reggio,  da  Paria 
Maleguzi,  Reggiana,  lirico,  comico,  satirico, 
epico,  del  secolo  xiv. 

Domenicho  Toschi,  Cardinale,  Reggiano, 
giureconsulto,  del  secolo  xvi. 

fili^}o  Caroli,  tteggiano,  giureconsulto,  del 
secolo  xiv. 

Antonio  Pacchioni,  Reggiano,  anat6mico,  del 
secolo  xvii. 

Cesare  Magati,  Scandianese,  medico  e  chi- 
rurgo,  del  sbcolo  ?cyii. 

Gianntonio  Rocca,  Reggiano,  matematico, 
del  secolo  xvii. 

Antonio  AUegri,  detto  il  Corr^o  da  Cor- 
regio,  pittore,  del  secolo  xvi. 

TomasoCambiatori,Reggiano,  giureconsulto, 
oratore,  poeta,  del  secolo  xvi. 

SebaMiano  Conradi  di  Ar^eto,  grammatieo  e 
critico,  del  secolo  xvi. 
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Lelio  Orsi,  Reggiano,  pittorei  del  secolo  xvL 

Vincenzo  Cartari,  Reggiano,  filologo,  del 
secolo  xvi. 

Rafaello  Motta,  Reggiano,  pittore,  del  secolo 
xvi. 

Guide  Panciroli,  Reggiano,  giureconsulto, 
storico,  ^ologo,  del  secolo  xvi. 

Ludovico  Parisetti^  Reggiano,  poeta  Latino, 
del  secolo  xvi. 

Gasparo  ScaroS,  Reggiano,  oeconomista,  del 
secolo  xvi. 

Luca  Ferrari^  Reggiano,  pittore^  del  secolo 
xvii. 

Domemco  Ceccati,  da  Stiano,  scultore  ed 
intagliatore,  del  secolo  xvii. 

Antonio  Vallisnera  da  Scandiano,  medico^ 
naturalista,  del  secolo  xvii. 

Pelegrino  Sallandri,  Reggiano,  poeta^  del 
secolo  xviii. 

Agostino  Parradisi,  Reggiano^  ceconomista, 
oratore,  poeta,  del  secolo- xviii » 

Francesco  Fontanesi,  Reggiano,  poeta,  del 
secolo  xviii. 

Jacopo  Zannoni  da  Montecchio,  botanico,  del 
secolo  xvii. 

Lazari  Spalanzani  da  Scandiano,  naturalista, 
del  secolo  xviii. 

Laura  Bassi  di  Scandiano,  fisicg,  dei  secolo 
xviii. 


Carlo  Antonioli  da  €orregio»  filologo^  del 
secDlo  xviii. 

Francesco  Cassoli^  Reggiano,  poeta,  del 
seccio  xviii. 

Luigi  Lamberti,  Reggiano,  filologo  e  poeta, 
del  secolo  xviii. 

Antonio  Gamborini,  Reggiano,  teologo,  del 
secolo  xviii. 

Bonaventura  Corti,  Reggiano,  fisico,  del 
secolo  xviii  • 


Stanza  XXXVI. 

0 

And  Tasso  iheir  glory  and  iheir  shame, 
ffark  to  his  strain !  and  then  mt/rwey  his  ceUi 

In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Ferrara,  they 
shew  a  cell,  over  the  door  of  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

Riapettate,  O  Posteri,  la  celebrity  di  questa  stanza,  doye 
Torquato  Tasso  infenno  piu  <di  tristezza  che  deiirio,  ditenuto 
dimor5  anni  vii  mesi  ii,  scrisse  verse  e  prose,  e  fu  rimesso  in 
liberty  ad  instanza  della  cittd  di  Bergamo,  nel  giomo  ti  Luglto 
1586. 

The  dungeon  is  below  the  ground  floor  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  light  penetrates  through  its 
grated  window  from  a  small  yard,  which  seems 
to  have  been  common  to  other  cells.  It  is  nine 
paces  long,  between  five  and  six  wide,  and  about 
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seven  feet  high.  The  bedstead,  so  they  tell,  has 
been  carried  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half 
cut  away  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom  '*  the 
verse  and  prose"  of  the  prisoner  have  brought 

to  Ferrara. 

The  above  address  to  posterity  was  inscribed 
at  the  instigation  of  General  MioUis,  who  filled 
Italy  with  tributes  to  her  great  men,  and  was 
not  always  very  solicitous  as  to  the  authentic 
apjfUication  of  his  record.     Common  tradition 
had  assigned  the  cell  to  Tasso  long  before  the 
inscription :  and  we  may  recollect,  that,  some 
years  ago,  a  great  German  poet  was  much  in- 
censed, not  at  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner,  but 
at  the  pretensions  of  the  prison.     But  the  au- 
thor of  Werter  need  not  have  felt  so  insulted 
by  the  demand  for  his  faith-     The  cell  was 
assuredly  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  hospital,  and 
in  one  of  those  prisons  we  know  that  Tasso  was 
confined'.  The  present  inscription,  indeed,  does 
exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  chamber,  for  the 

t  The  author  of  the  historical  memoir  on  Italian  tragedy 
saw  this  dungeon  in  1792,  and,  in  spite  of  some  hints  from 
the  English  biographer  of  Tasso,  was  inclined  to  believe  it  to 
have  been  the  original  place  of  the  poet's  confinement.  See 
Black's  Life  of  Tasso,  cap.  xv.  vol.  ii.  p.p7 :  but  the  site  will 
not  correspond  with  what  Tasso  says  of  his  being  removed  to 
a  neighbouring  apartment^  «'  assat  piai»>mmoda" — there  is  no 
auch  commQdiQi$$  n^hbouring  apartment  on  the  same  level. 


poet  wits  a  prifloner  in  the  same  room  only  from 
the  middle  of  March  1579,  to  December  1580, 
wh^n  he  was  removed  to  a  contiguous  apart- 
ment much  larger,  in  which,  to  use  his  own. 
expressions,  he  could  philosophize  and  walk 
about'.  His  prison  was,  in  the  year  1584, 
again  enlarged^  It  is  equally  certain,  also, 
that  once,  in  158],  he  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  hospital  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day^  and 
that  this  favour  was  occasionally  granted  to  him 
in  the  subsequent  years  of  his  confinement  \ 
The  inscription  is  incorrect,  also,  as  to  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  enlargement,  which  was 
promised  to  the  city  of  Bergamo,  but  was  carried 
into  effect  at  the  intercession  of  Don  Vincenzo 
Gonzago,  Prince  of  Mantua,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  unwearied  application  of  Antonio  Con- 
stantino, a  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  the  Floren- 
tine embassy  \ 

But  the '  address  should  not  have  confined 
itself  to  the  respect  due  to  the  prison :  one 
honest  line  might  have  been  allotted  to  the 


'  La  Vita  di  Torquato  Taaso,  sciitta  dall'  abate  Pieraatoiuo 
Seraaai,  aeconda  ediaione.  *  •  •  in  Bergamo,  1790,  pp.  34  and 
64>  torn.  ii« 

*  La  Vita,  &c,  lib.  iii.  p.  83*  torn.  ii« 

a  La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii  p.  6S,  torn;  iL    ^ 

^  Vide  p.  83,  ut  sup. 

^  La  Vita^  Ac  lib,  iii*  p.  142,  torn.  ii. 
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condemnation  of  the  gaoler.  There  seems  in 
the  Italian  writers  something  like  a  disposition 
to  excuse  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  by  extenuating 
the  sufferings,  or  exaggerating  the  derangement 
of  the  poet.  He  who  contemplates  the  dun- 
geon,  or  even  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  either  the  one  or  the  other 
with  that  "  ample  lodgement"  which,  according 
to  the  antiquities  of  the  house  of  Este,  the  par- 
tiality of  Alfonso  allotted  to  the  man  "  whom 
he  loved  and  esteemed  much,  and  wished  to 
keep  near  his  person'."  Muratori  confesses 
himself  unable  to  define  the  offence  of  the 
patient ;  and  in  a  short  letter  devoted  expressly 
to  the  subject,  comes  to  no  other  general  con- 
clusion, than  that  he  could  not  be  called  insane^ 

1  "  Ma  perciocch^  questo  principe  Tamava  e  stimava  forte, 
e  non  voleva  privarsene  eleese  di  alimentalo  in  quell*  am{>io 
luogo,  con  desiderio  che  ivi  fosse  curato  anche  il  corpo  suo.*' 
AntichiU  Estensi,  parte  sec.  cap.  xiii.  p.  405,  ediz.  fol. 
Mutin.  ];r4a 

*  Lettera  ad  Apostolo  Zeno,  vide  Tasso's  Works,  vol.  x.  p. 
244.  **N^  mentecatto  d^  pazzo,*'  are  Muratori's  words.  See 
also  p.  242  and  p.  243.  He  is  a  little  freer  spoken  in  this  letter, 
but  still  says,  **  the  ivue  prince  did  not  give  tooy  to  his  anger.*' 
Muratori^s  Annals  were  attacked  on  their  first  appearance,  as 
**  uno  de'  libri  piii  fatali  ul  principato  Romano  ;*'  to  which 
the  librarian  replied,  that  ^*  truth  was  neither  Goelf  nor  Ghi- 
belline.'*  If  he  had  thought  that  she  was  neither  catholic 
nor  protestant,  he  would  not  have  slurred  over  the  massacre 
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but  was  confined  partly  for  chasftisement,  partly 
for  cure,  having  probably  spoken  some  indis- 
creet  words  of  Alfonso*  He  makes  no  mention 
of  the  disease  of  the  prince ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
discover  that  free  exercise  of  his  understanding 
for  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  somewhere  praised 
this  celebrated  antiquary'.  Indeed,  in  his  notice 
of  this  injustice,  the  librarian  of  the. Duke  of 
Modena,  so  far  from  seeming  to  forget  the 
interests  of  the  princely  house  which  pensioned 
his  labours,  suggests  rather  the  obvious  re- 
flection, that  when  a  writer  has  to  obtain'  or 
repay  any  other  patronage  than  that  of  the  pub- 
lic, his  first  and  paramount  object  cannot  be  the 
establishment  of  truth.  The  subject  even  of  an 
absolute  monarchy  is  an  unsafe  guide  on  almost 
every  topic.  The  over-rated  La  Bruyere  was 
base  enough  to  reckon  the  dragooning  of  the 

of  St.  Bartholomew  as  an  event  which  gave  rise  to  many  exag- 
gerations from  the  Hugonots.  *'  La8cer6  io  disputare  ai  gran 
Dottori  intorno  al  giustificare  o  riprovare  quel  si  strepitoso 
fatto ;  bastando  a  me  di  dire,  che  per  cagion  d'esso  immense 
esagerazioni  fece  il  partito  de.gli  Ugonoti,  e  loro  servi  di  sti- 
molo  e  scusa  per  ripigliar  I'armi  contra  del  Re.'*  Annali  ad  an. 
1572,  tom.  X.  p.  464.  In  page  46g,  ibid,  he  talks  of  the  great 
loss  of  France  by  the  death  of  the  murderer,  Charles  IX.  who, 
if  he  had  lived,  would  have  *'  extirpated  the  seed  of  heresy." 

^  For  a  fine  and  just  character  of  Muratori,  see,  however, 
**  the  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,**  p.  541.  vol.  it. 
quarto.    Gibbon's  Misc.  Works. 
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protestants  amongst  the  most   commendable 
ac  tions  of  Louis  XIV.  * 

Manso»  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Tasso, 
might  have  Seen  expected  to  throw  some  light 
upon  so  important  a  portion  of  his  history,  but 
the  five  chapters  devoted  to  the  subject  only 
encumbered  the  question  with  inconclusive  dis- 
cussion. What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  it 
appears,  that  of  seven  or  eight  cotemporary  Fer- 
rarese  annalists,  only  one  has  mentioned  that 
Tasso  wai?  confined  at  all,  and  that  one,  Faustini, 
has  assigned  a  cause  more  laughable  than  in-' 
structive^  The  later  librarian  of  Modena  was 
equally  disingenuous  with  his  predecessor,  and 
had  the  confidence  to  declare,  that  by  prescribing 
a  seven  years  confinement  Alfonso  consulted 
only  the  health,  and  honour,  and  advantage,  of 

*  The  same  writer  declares  '*  homage  to  a  king'*  to  be  the 
sole  sufficing  virtue  of  every  good  subject  in  a  monarchy, 
^<  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  love  of  our  country-— the 
interest,  the  glory,  and  the  service  of  the  prince,  supply  its 
place."  De  la  Kepublique,  chap.  x.  For  which  sentiment 
our  great  obsolete  poet  has  made  honourable  mention  of  him 
amongst  his  dunces,  [The  Dunciad,  book  iv.  v.  522.]  with 
whom  he  might  be  safely  left,  did  he  not  belong  rather  to 
.the  rogues  than  the  fools. 

*  '*  II  Duca  Alfonso  II.  il  fece  rinchiudere  per  curarlo  di 
iina  fistola  che  lo  travagliava.*'  Vid.  Tiraboschi  Storia  della 
Letter.  Ital.  lib.  iii.  part  iii*  tom.  vii.  p.  1210^  edit*  Venet. 
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TassOy  who  evinced  his  continued  obstinacy  by 
considering  himself  a  prisoner  \     But,  with  the 
librarian's  leave,  the  suspicion  was  justified  by 
the  apprehension  of  his  Italian  cotemporaries, 
who,  in  their  supplications  for  his  release,  sel- 
dom gave  him  any  other  name.   .  Tlie  same 
writer  announced,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
History  of  Italian  Literature,  that  he  had  made 
the  long-looked-for  discovery  as  to  the  cause 
of  Tasso's  confinement,  and  had  entrusted  the 
documents  found  in  the  archives  of  the  house 
pf  Este,  to  the  Abate  Serassi.     In  his  second 
edition  iie  declared  that  his  expectations,  and 
those  of  all  the  learned  world,  had  been  answered 
by  the  life  of  the  poet  published  by  the  Abate 
in  1 785^ '  but  the  antiquary,  still  faithful  to  his 

'  ''  Credette  egli  perci6  che  e  all'onore  e  alia  salute  del 
Tasso  niuna  cosa  potesse  esser  pi&  utile  che  il  tenerlo  non 

gii  prigione,  ma  custodito iqtanto  procurava  con 

rimedj  di  calmarne  ranimo  e  la  faatasia.  Ma  ci6  che  Alfouso 
oper5  al  vantaggio  del  Tasso  non  servi  che  a  renderne  sempre 
peggiqre  la  conditiooe — Gli  parv^  esser.  prigione.''  Tira- 
boschi^  Storia,  &c.  lib.  iii.  tom.  vii.  par.  ill.  p.  1213^  edit. 
Venet.  1796. 

<  Storia,  &c*  p.  1212,  ut  sup. 

The  English  author  of  the  Life  of  Tasso  seems  hi^f  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  love  of  bis  poet  for  Leonora.  [Black,  chap, 
viii.  Tol.  i.'p.  188>  and  chap.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  2,]  and  quotes  a 
passage  in  a  letter  to  Gonzaga,  omitted  by  Serassi,  in  which 
he  talks  of  the  princess  having  but  little  corresponded  to  his 
attachment  [lb.  chap,  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  59].    Mr.  Walker,  in  his 
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patrons,  did  not  mention,  that  it  appe^Btrs  from 
every  page  of  the  biography,  that  the  imprison- 
ment must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  vengeance 
and  mean  apprehensions  of  the  prince^  than  to 
the  extravagance  of  the  poet. 

The  Abate  Serassi  was  acknowledged  to  be 
a  perfect  master  of  the  **  cinque  cento/'  and 
he  has  perhaps  spoken  as  freely  as  could  be 
expected  from  a  priest,  an  Italian,  and  a  fre* 
quenter  of  the  tables  of  the  great.  He  shows 
that*  he  is  labouring  with  a  secret,  or  at  least,  a 
persuasion,  which  he  is  at  a  loss  in  what  manner 
honestly  to  cdnceal ;  and  which,  in  spite  of  an 
habitual  respect  for  the  best  of  princes  and  the 

historical  memoir,  was  bold  enough  to  follow  the  old  story 
eyen  in  the  face  of  Serassi,  who  does,  however,  appear  to 
have  completely  settled  the  question.  Poetical  gallantry  will 
account  for  all  the  phenomena.  Dr.  Black  himself  wisely 
rejects  that  passion  as  the  adequate  cause  of  Torquato's 
insanity :  but  we  may  not  perhaps  subscribe  to  his  opinion, 
that  the  poet  lost  his  senses  on  account  of  the  objections 
made  to  his  Jerusalem  [chap,  xv,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.]  The  bio- 
grapher presumes  him  positively  mad,  and  argues  on  Iris  case 
outof  Pinel  and  Haslam,  and  others  [chap.  zii.  vol.  i.  p.  808.] 
On  this  ground  he  supposes  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  duke 
was  adopted  as  necessary  for  the  cure  of  Tasso  [chap.  zv. 
vol.  ii.  p.  87j  and  chap.  xvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 13.] }  and,  if  his  mean- 
ing has  not  been  mistaken,  he  almost  apologizes  for  the 
prescription  of  Alfonso.  It  is  no  objection  to  Dr.  Black*s 
work,  that  the  biographical  details  are  transcribed  from 
Serassi :  but  this  circumstance  must  excuse  the  writer  from 
liaving  cited  the  original  rather  than  the  English  author. 
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most  illustrious  of  cardinals,  is  sufficiently  ap« 
parent  to  confirm  our  suspicion  of  Alfonso's 
tyranny.  The  Duke  had  not  the  excuse  of 
Tasso's  presumption  in  aspiring  to  the  love  of 
the  princely  Leonora.  The  far-famed  kiss  is 
certainly  an  invention,  although  not  of  a  modem 
date.  The  English  were  taught  by  a  cotem^- 
porary  writer  to  believe  that  the  Lydian  boy 
and  the  goddess  of  Antium  had  precipitated 
Torquato  into  his  dungeon  \  and  Manso  hinted 
the  same  probability,  but  with  much  circum- 
spection*  The  tale  was  at  last  openly  told  in 
"  The  Three  Gondolas,'*  a  little  work,  published 
in  1662,  by  Girolamo  Brusoni,  at  Venice,  and 
immediately  suppressed  ^  Leonora  of  Este  was 
thirty  years  old  when  Xasso  came  to  Ferrara } 
and  this  perhaps,  notwithstanding  that  serene 
brow,  where  Love  all  armed  was  wont  to  ex- 
patiate, reconciled  him  to  the  reverence  and 

'  MutU  abdltus  ac  nigria  tenebrii 

In  quas  pnecipitem  dedere  ccct 

Inflms  Lydius,  Antiique  Dira. 
Sec  some  Hendeoasyllables  of  Scipio  Gentilis;    Serassi  la 
Vita  del  Taaso,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  34.  torn.  ii. 

*  Serassi  calls  it  an  vperaecia.  La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  ii.  p.  \6g* 
tonu  i.  Muratori  in  his  letter  to  Apostolo  Zeno,  p.  240;  loc. 
cit.  tells  the  stoiy  from  Carretta,  who  had  heard  it  from 
Tassoni ;  and  though  he  hesitates  about  the  kiss,  seems  to 
believe  Tasso  was  in  love  with  Leonora,  p.  342.  Mr.  Gibbon 
[Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  p.  Q03.]  turns  the 
story  to  good  account— he  believes  and  makes  a  period. 
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wonder  which  auceeeded  to  the  first  feelings  of 
admiration  and  delight'.  It  is  true  that  neither 
Iter  age,  nor  the  vermillion  cloud  which  obscured 
the  eyes  of  Lucretia^  rendered  his  Muse  less 
sensible  to  the  pleasure  of  being  patronized  by 
the  illustrious  sisters.  Perhaps  his  intercourse 
with  them  was  not  altogether  free  from  that 
inclination  which  the  charms  of  any  female 
might  readily  excite  in  a  temperament  too  warm 
to  be  a  respecter  of  persons.  But  his  heart  was 
devoted  to  humbler  and  younger  beauties  j  and 
more  particularly  to  Lucretip.  Bendedio,  who 
had  also  to  rank  the  author  of  the  Pastor  JFido 
amongst  her  immortal  suitors  \  Of  this  passion 
the  princess  Leonora  was  the  confidante^  and 
aspired  to  the  cure,  by  the  singular  expedient 
of  persuading  him  to  become  the  encomiast  of 
one  of  his  rivals^.     It  appears  then  that  the 

I  £  certo  il  primo  di,  che  *1  bel  sereno 

Delia  tna  fronte  agli  ochi  miei  s'  offerse, 

E  vidi  armato  spazjarvi  1*  Amore, 

Se  noD  che  riverenza  allor  converse 

E  meraviglia  in  fredda  selce  il  seno  * 

Ivi  peria  con  doppia  morte  il  core*    , 

Canzone.    La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  ii. 
p.  148.  torn.  i. 

*  Questa  nebbia  si  bella  e  si  yermiglia. 

Tai8«  Oper«  vol.  vi.  p.  27. 
La  Vita,  Sec.  lib.  n.  1 W.  torn.  i. 
^  I  La  Vita,  &C.  lib.  ii.  p«  157*  torn.  i. 

*  La  Vita,  ut  sup.    Pigna  was  this  rival. 
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biographer  is  justified  in  exclaiming  against  tlic 
scandal,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  rank 
and  piety  of  a  princess  who  was  a  temple  of 
honour  and  chastity,  and  a  single  prayer  of 
whom  rescued  Ferrara  from  the  angw  of  heaven 
and  the  inundation  of  the  Po\  It  is,  also,  but 
too  certain  that  Leonora  deserted  the  poet  in 
the  first  days  of  his  distress ;  and  it  is  equally 
known  that  Tasso,  who  wordd  not  have  for- 
gotten an  early  flame,  did  not  hang  a  single 
garland  on  the  bier  of  his  supposed  mistress  «• 

The  biogrsqpher  has  left  it  without  doubt  Jthat 
the  first  cause  of  the  punishment  of  Tasso  was 
his  desire  to  be  occasionally,  or  altogether,  free 
fiom  his  servitude  at  the  court  of  Alfonso,  and 
that  die  immediate  pretext  of  his  imprisonment 
was  no  other  than  disrespectful  mention  of  the 
Duke  and  his  court.  In  1 575  he  resolved,  not- 
withstanding the  advice  of  the. .  Duchess  of 
Urbino,  to  visit  Rome,  and  opjoy  the  indulgence 
of  the  jubilee,  and  this  "  error  increasing  the 

*  Quando  del  P6  tremar  F  altere  sponde 
Ferrara  dannegiando  e  dentro,  e  fuora ; 
Un  sol  prego  di  te,  casta  Leonora^ 
Spense  1*  ire  del  del  giuste  e  profonde. 

Sonetto  di  ^ippo  Binaichi, 

See  La  Viu,  &c.  lib.  ii,  p.  170.  torn,  i. 

*  La  Vita,  kc.  lib.  iii.  pp.  12,  48,  50.  torn.  ii. 
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suspicion  already  entertained  at  courts  that  he 

was  in  search  of  another  service/'  was  the  origin 

of  his .  misfortunes  ^     Alfonso  detained  him  at 

Ferrara  by  the  expectation  of  unrealized  fa* 

vours*,  and  also  by  withholding  his  Jerusalem, 

which  he  would  not  allow  the  author  to  carry 

with   him   to   Venice,   nor,   although   he   had 

promised  the  delivery  of  the  manuscript  to 

Cardinal  Albini,  would  consent  to  restore  after 

the  flight  of  Tasso  to  Rome^     An  habitual 

melancholy,  a  morbid  sensibility,  irritated  by 

the  .injuries  of  his  rivals  and  the  treachery  of 

his  friends,   had  driven  him  into  an   excess 

against  an  individual  of  the  court :  but  Alfonso 

did  not  punish  him  for  drawing  his  knife :  he 

was  merely  confined  to  his  apartment,  and  from 

this  confinement  and  the  medicine,  which  he 

'  '*  PercioccU  da  un  si  tktto  errore  si  pu6  dir  che  STessera 
origine  le  sue  disayventure,  essendosi  con  €i6  accresciuto  a 
dimisurft  il  sospetto,  che  gii  si  a?eva  alia  corte,  ch'  egli 
cercasse  altro  servisio." — La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  ii.  pp.  232,  233. 
torn.  i. 

*  <<  II  Duca  m*  ha  fatto  roolti  favori,  ma  io  Torrei  firutti  e 
non  fiori.*'^In  a  letter  from  Tasso  to  Scalabrino.  La  Vita, 
&c.  lib.  ii.  p.  24J.  torn.  i. 

3  **  Forse  perch^  incresceva  al  duca  e  aDe  priocipesse  il 
perdere  dopo  la  persona  del  poeta  anche  i  suoi  pregiati 
componimenti.'*-- -An  iiinocent  observation  of  the  Abaters. 
La  Viu,  &€•  lib.  iii.  p.  J.  torn.  i. 
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equaUj  dreaded,  found  means  to  escape  k  But 
he  felt  an  anxiety  to  recover  his  manuscript^ 
and,  although  the  Cardinal  Albano  and  Scipio 
Gonzaga  dissuaded  him  from  trusting  himself 
at  the  court  of  Alfonso,  returned  to  Ferrara. 
He  there  found  that  the  Jerusalem  had  been 
put  into  other  hands,  and  that  the  Duke,  after 
refusing  to  hear  him  mention  the  subject,  denied 
him,  at  last,  all  access  to  himself  and  the  prin- 
cesses. The  biographer  presumes  that  this 
treatment  is  to  be  partly  charged  upon  the  poet, 
who,  instead  of  putting  himself  into  a  course  o( 
medicine,  ate  and  drank  to  excess ;  but  he  can- 
didly owns  that  Tasso  had  a  right  to  his  own 
property,  the  fruits  of  his  own  genius'.  He 
;igain  retired,  and  again  returned,  in  opposition 

'  **  Intanto  il  Tasso  comincib  a  lasciarsi  purgare,  ma  di  mal- 
issimoaDimo.*'  LAVita^  &c,  lib.  ii.  p.  36^.  torn.  i.  Poor  Tasso 
thought  4fae  ozcellence  of  a  phjsiciaa  consisted  in  presciibiog 
medicines  not  only  salutiferous  but  agreeable :  '*  ferch^  come 
V.  S*  sa,  r  eccellenza  de'  medici  consiste  in  buona  parte 
in  dar  le  medicine  non  solo  salutifere,  ma  piacevole.*' — Tass. 
Oper.  vol.  z.  p.  300.  Lettera  a  Biaggio  Bemardi.  La  Vita, 
&c,  lib.  iiL  p.  81 .  torn.  ii. 

• ''  Per  altro  sebbene  sia  da  crederst  che  molte  di  si  fatte 
cose  fossero  soltanto  effetto  della  sua  imaginazione^  e  ch'  egli 
aosi  aresse  irritate  quell*  ottimo  principe  col  non  aver  voluto 

prestarsi  ad  una  purga  rigorosa ad  ogni  modo  sembra, 

iche  se  gli  dovesse  almeno  restituire  il  suo  poema/* — La  Vita, 
he,  lib.  iii.  p.  13.  ton.  ii. 

c 
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to  the  intreaties  of  the  Marquis  Philip  of  Este, 
and  others,  who  were  better  acquainted  than 
himself  with  the  character  of  Alfonso  ^  The 
Duke  now  refused  to  admit  him  to  an  audience. 
He  was  repulsed  from  the  houses  of  all  the 
dependants  of  the  court ;  and  not  one  of  the 
promises  which  the  Cardinal  Albano  had  ob- 
tained for  him  were  carried  into  effect*  Then 
it  was  that  Tasso,  '^  after  having  suffered  these 
hardships  with  patience  for  some  tiine,  seeing 
himself  constantly  discountenanced  by  the  Duke 
and  the  princesses^  abandoned  by  his  friends,  afad 
derided  by  his  enemies,  could  no  longer  contain 
himself  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  but 
giving  vent  to  his  choler,  publicly  broke  forth 
into  the  most  injurious  expressions  imaginable,, 
both  against  the  Duke  and  all  the  house  of  £ste, 
as  well  as  against  the  principal  lords  of  the  court, 
cursing  his  past  service,  and  retracting  all  the 
praises  Ee  had  ever  given  in  his  verses  to  those 
Tprinces,  or  to  any  individual  connected  with 
them,  declaring  that  they  weir€i  all  a  "  gang  of 
poltroons,  ingirates,  and  scoundrels.'*  These  are 
the  words  of  Serassi';  and  for  this  offence  was 
Tasso  arrested,  and  instead  of  being  punished, 
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>  La  Vita,  &o«  lib.  iii.  p.  51.  torn,  ii, 

"  <<  Clie  tutti  in  quel  momento  8pacci6  per  una  ciurmii  di 
poltroni^  mgrati,  e  ribaldu*^  La  Vita,  kc  lib.  iii.  p.  33. 
torn.  ii. 


such  is  the  hint  of  his  biographer,  was,  by  his 
*'  generous  and  magnanimous"  sovereign,  con- 
ducted to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  and  confined 
in  a  solitary  cell  as  a  madman.  From  repeated 
passages  in  his  letters,  from  the  intercessions 
made  in  his  favour  by  so  many  of  the  Italian 
potentates  \  from  the  condition  annexed  to  his 
release,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Mantua  stipulated 
that  he  would  be  guarantee  against  any  literary 
reprisals  from  the  poet  against  his  persecutor^, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  injurious 
expressions,  and  these  alone,  were  the  cause  of 
the  confinement  of  Tasso :  so  that,  as  the  un- 
willingly convinced  biographer  is  obliged  to 
exclaim,  it  appears  extraordinary  that  so  many 
fables  should  have  been  dreamt  of  to  account 
for  the  motive  of  his  long  imprisonment^    Had 

*  La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  128.  torn.  ii.  Bergamo  tempted 
Alfonso  by  the  present  of  an  antique  fragment^  p.  128.  ut  sup. 

*  **  Ma  riflettendo,  che  i  poeti  sono  di  loro  natura  gemu 
irritabiU,  e  temendo  perci5  che  Torquato^  trovandosi  libero, 
non  Tolesse  boll'  armi  formidabili  delta  sua  penna  vendicarsi 
deOalunga  prigionia,  e  de'  roali  trattamenti  ricevuti  a  quetla 
corte,  noB  -sapea  risolversi  a  lasciarlo  uscire  da*  suoi  stati> 
aeitta  prima  essere  assicurato,  ch'  ei  non  tenterebbe  cesa 
alcuna  contro  V  onore  e  la  riverenza  doruta  a  un  si  gran 
^prindpe  com'  egli  era."— ^  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  126, 
tom.ii. 

*  ^  Cosicch^  sembra  cosa  strana,  come  aHri  abbia  potuto 
sognare  tante  fiivole,  come  si  6  fatto  intomo  a1  mottvo  della 
sua  luDga  prigonia.**    La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  34.  torn.  ii. 

c   3 
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that  which  Moiitaigne  called  "  his  fatal  vivacity" 
directed  itself  against  any  others  than  the  Duke 
and  court  of  Ferrara,  or  had  it  preyed,  as  the 
Frenchman  thought,  upon  himself  alone  \  a 
prison  would  not  have  been  the  prescription  for 
such  harmless  extravagance. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  he  was 
only  nine  months  in  the  first  dungeon  allotted 
to  his  crime,  or,  as  lii3  tyrant  called  it,  his  cure  ; 
but  to  one,  whose  disease  was  a  dread  of  solitude, 
and  whose  offence  was  a  love  of  liberty,  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Anna  was,  of  itself,  a  dungeon^  Jt 
is  certain  that  for  nearly  the  first  year  he  en- 
dured all  the  horrors  of  a  solitary  sordid  cell, 
and  that  he  was  under  the  care  of  a  gaoler 
whose  chief  virtue,  although  he  was  a  poet  and  a 
man  of  letters,  was  a  cruel  obedience  to  the  com- 

'  *'  N*  a  t'  il  pas  de  quoi  eavoir  gre  a  cette  sienne  vivacity 
meurtriirej''  &c,  &c.  Essaisj^  &c.  liv.  ii.  cap.  xii.  p,  214. 
torn.  ii.  edit,  stereot.  1811. 

*  "  £  *l  tiroor  di  continua  prigionia  molto  accresce  la  mia 
mestizia ;  e  P  accresce  1*  indegDiti,  che  mi  convieoc^  usare  ; 
e  lo  squallore  della  barba^  e  delle  chionie,  e  degli  abiti,  e  la 
sordidezza,  e  *1  succidume  fieramente  m*  annojano :  e  soTra 
tutto  m*  afflige  la  solitudine,  mia  crudele  e  natural  nemica, 
della  quale  anco  nel  mio  buono  stato  era  talvolta  con  molea* 
tato  che  in  ore  intempestive  m'  andava  cercando,  o  andava 
ritrovando  compagnia.'*  Letter  from  Tawo  to  Scipio  Gon- 
zaga.  Oper.  vol.  x.  p.  386.  La  Viu,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  $5, 
torn.  ii. 
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itiaiids  of  his  prince  ^  Whatever  occasional 
alleviations  were  allowed  to  his  distress,  he  was. 
a  prisoner  to  the  last  day  of  his  abode  in  the 
hospital,  and  he  felt  that  there  was  perpetually 
a  door  barred  between  him  and  the  relief  of  his 
body  and  his  souP.  His  misfortune  was  rather 
aggravated  than  diminished  by  the  repeated 
expectations  held  out  to  him  pf  approaching 
liberation.  His  calamities  gathered  upon  him 
with  his  confinement,  and  at  no  time  was  his 
condition  more  deplorable  than  in  the  last 
months  of  his  detention^     Amongst  the  dis- 

« 

^  **  Sed  Deque  cui  parvo  est  virtus  in  corpore  major 
**  MustiuSy  obsequiis  intentus  principis  usque." 
His  name  was  Agostino  Mosti.  See  La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  lii' 
p.  38.  torn.  ii.  Tasso  says  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
"  ed  usa  meco  ogni  sorte  di  rigore  ed  inumaniti.'**  See 
Opera,  vol.  ix«  p.  183,  and  La  Vita^  Scq,  lib.  iii.  p.  40.  torn.  ii. 
Baruifiildi-tries  to  defend  him,  by  saying  that  Tasso  was  guilty 
ofiiigh  treason,  and  Mosti  was  only  doing  bis  duty.  Vita  di 
M.  L.  Ariosto,  lib.  iii.  p.  244.  This  avowal  is  every  thing 
for  the  point  wished  to  be  proved. 

* ''  O  Signor  Maurizio,  quando  sara  quel  giorno  ch'  io  possa 
respirar  sotto  il  cielo  aperto,  e  che  non  mi  veda  sempre  un 
uscio  serrato  davaiDCi,  quando  mi  pare  di  aver  btsogno  del 
medico  o  del  confessore*''  This  pathetic  letter  was  written 
to  bis  friend  Cataneo  a  few  months  before  his  release.  Opera, 
vol.  ix.  p.'.d67.    La  Vita,  lib.  iii.  p.  139.  tom.  ii.  :  . 

'  *'  Sappia  che  per  1'  infermit^  di  roolti  anni  sono  smemo* 
ratissimo  e  per  questa  cagione  dolentissimo>  benchd  non  sia 
questa  sola  ec,  c'  d  la  debolezza  di  tutti  I  sensi  e  di  tutte  le 
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eases  of  his  body  and  his  mind,  the  desire  and 
despair  of  freedom  so  constantly  preyed  upon 
him,  that  when  the  order  for  his  departure  had 
been  obtained,  his  friends  were  cautious  not  to 
communicate  the  glad  tidings  to  him  too  abruptly, 
for  fear  of  some  fatal  revulsion.  We  must  then 
deduct  something  from  the  harmonious  praise 
which  our  eloquent  and  courtly  countryman 
claims  for  the  splendid  patronage  of  the  house 
of  £ste.  The  liberality,  the  taste,  the  gratitude 
of  Cardinal  Hippolyto,  may  be  collected  from 
the  poet  whom  he  degraded  into  a  courier, 
whose  Orlando  Ke  derided,  and  whose  services 
he  I'equited  with  disdainful  neglect  ^    The  mag- 

mepbra,  e  quasi  la  vechiezza  venuta  iananzi  agli  anni,  e  la 
prigionia,  e  1'  ignoranza  delle  cose  del  mondo,  e  la  solitudine, 
la  quale  e  misera  e  nojosa  oltre  V  altre,  oiassimamente  s'  ella 
non  d  d*  uomiDi»  ma  d'  amicl."  A  solitude  to  which  all  the 
unhappy  are  coqdeipned.  Letter  to  MonsigV  Papio^  dated 
S^pt.  1585.    Opera,  vol.  z.  p.  313.    La  Vita,  lib.  iii.  p.  13^. 

^  Non  mi  lascib  fermar  molto  in  un  luogo 
E  di  poeta  cavallar  mi  feo. 

A  Host.  Sat*  vi. 
Mtsser  Ludomco  daw  a»fte  mat  trowde  tamteja^faludie  f  was 
the  famous  speech  of  the  cardinal  to  Ariosto  on  first  reading 
the  Orlando.  Hippolyto  dismissed  him  irom  his  service 
without  any  recompense :  he  had  before  encomraged  the  com- 
position of  the  Otlandn,  by  teUing  the  author,  **  che  sareb)- 
bogll  stato  assai  pUb.  can»  che  avesse  att^so  a  servuio."  See 
the  before  cited  La  Vita  di  M.  Lodavko  Ariosto  tcritia  daW 
MaU  Girobmo  Boryffaidi  Gwnwre.     Ferrdra  mdcccyiii 
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nificence  of  kia  brother,  the  doke,  assigned  to 
Ariosto  a  pension  of  S 1  lire  a  month,  and  food 
&r  three  servants  and  two  horses  ^  a  salary  with 
which  the  poet  would  have  been  contented  had 
it  been  paid\  But  our  historian  has  stepped 
bQTond  the  bounds  of  panegyric  in  ascribing 
the  Orlando  to  the  favour  of  the  first  Alfonso^ 
The  ii^mortal  poem  struggled  into  life  under  the 
batren  shade  of  the  Cardinal  Hippolyto,  and  the 
author  derivedno  other  benefit  from  its  second 
appearance,  under  the  auspices  of  the  court  of 
I[errara»  than  the  sale  of  a  hundred  copies  .fot 
eight  and  twenty  crowns^  The  obligations  ja£ 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered  to  the  second  Alfonso^ 
may  have  been  already  appreciated.  They  con* 
sisted  in  the  seven  years  imprisonment  of  the 
author,  and  the  surreptitious  publication  of  a 

Hb.  ii.  pp.  119, 120.  lib.  Hi.  pp.  174.  177.  The  Abate,  under 
Che  kte  government,  coold  afford  to  give  an  honest  tharact^r 
•f  this  Purple  Af«cena«— and  has  done  it. 

'  See  Ariosto  Satir.  ad  Annibale  Malaguzao,  and  La  Vita» 
&c.  lib.  liL  p.  184. 

*  '<  Ferrara  may  boast  that  in  her  classic  ground  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  lived  and  sung ;  that  the  lines  of  the  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso,  and  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered^  were  inscribed  in 
everlasting  characters  under  the  eye  of  the  first  and  second 
Alfonso." 

See  Gibbon's  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  edit, 
cit.  p.  694. 

^  La  Vita  di  M«  Lodovico  Ariosto,  kc.  lib»  iii.  p.  13C. 
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imitilated  manuscript.  The  princes  of  Italy 
were  not  deficient  in  a  fruitless  deference  to 
the  claims  of  literature :  this  was  the  taste  of 
the  age,  and  they  divided  that  merit  with  the 
accomplished  highwaymen  of  the  day*.  They 
regarded  a  man  of  letters  as  a  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  their  dignity,  and  a  poet  was  the 
more  cherished  as  he  was  the  oftener  employed 
in  recording  the  triumphs  of  his  protecting  court. 
The  muse  was  encouraged  and  confined  to  her 
*  laureate  duties,  and  so  carefully  was  her  grati- 
tude secured,  and  her  recompense  so  exactly 
weighed,  that  the  day  before  the  Prince  of 
Mantua  obtained  the  liberation  of  Tasso,  he 
commanded  the  captive  to  compose  a  copy  of 
verses  as  an  earnest,  it  should  seem,  of  more 
elaborate  efforts*.  The  same  prince  imitated 
the  example  of  Alfonso  in  retaining  the  manu- 
scripts jof  our  poet,  as  a  pledge  for  his  future 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Gonzaga;  and 
having  assigned  him  a  small  sum  for  his  imme- 
diate exigencies,  would  not  allow  him  to  pur- 
chase clothes  unless  he  would  consent  to  wear 
them*  out  in  the  duties  of  the  Mantuan  court. 

'  See  the  adventure  of  Arioslo  with  Filippo  Pachionc. 
La  Vita  di  M .  L.  Ariosto,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  1 87,  and  that  of  Tasso 
with  Marco  di  Sciarra.  La  Vita  del  Ta»o,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p. 
229*  torn.  ii. 

^  La  Vita,  Sec.  lib.  iii.  p.  144.  torn.  ii. 
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A  thousand  traits  in  the  life  of  Tasso  serve  to 
shew  that  genius  was  considered  the  property^ 
not  of  the  individual,  but  his  patron ;  and  that 
the  reward  allotted  for  this  *  appropriation  was 
dealt  out  with  jealous  avarice.  The  author  of 
the  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
favour  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  could  not  redeem 
the  covering  of  his  body  and  bed,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  in  pledge  for  1 3  crowns  and  45 
lire  on  accompanying  the  cardinal  of  Este  to 
France.  This  circumstance  appears  from  a  tes- 
tamentary document  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  public  library  of  Ferrara,  which  is  imperfectly 
copied  into  the  Life  of  Tasso  ^  and  the  following 
letter*  is  extracted  from  the  same  collection  of 
autographs  as  a  singular  exemplification  of  what 
has  been  before  said  of  princely  patronage. 

My  very  Magnificent  SignoVy 

I  send  your  worship  five  shirts ^ 
ail  of  which  want  mending.  Give  them  to  your 
relation  s  and  let  him  know  that  I  do  not  wish 
them  to  be  mixed  with  the  others  j  and  that  he  will 
gratify  me  by  coming  one  day  with  you  to  see  me. 
In  the  mean  while  I  wait  for  that  answer  which 

*  lib.  ii.  p.  171*  torn.  i.  Seraisi  had  notseen  the  original, 
but  copied  from  a  copy— 4he  list  of  goods  ip  pawn  is  left  out. 

'  At  the  end  of  these  notices,  will  be  seen  the  original  and 
the  other  Ferrara  MSS.  which  have  never  been  published 
entirely  or  correctly.  Dr.  Black  has  followed  some  incorrect 
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your  lordship  promised  to  solicit  for  me.  Put 
your  friend  in  mind  of  it.  I  kiss  your  worship^s 
hand. 

Your  very  faithful  servant  ^ 

TORQUATO  TA880. 
From  S.  Aima,  the  4ih  of  Jan.  1585. 

If  you  cannot  come  with  your  relation j  come 
alone.  I  want  to  speak  to  you..  And  get  the  cloth 
zvashed  in  which  the  shirts  are  wrapped  up. 

To  the  very  Magn^etU  Signor, 
Tie  Signor  Luca  Scakhrmo '.      - 

Such  was  the  condition  of  him  who  thought 
that,  besides  God,  to  the  poet  alone  belonged 
the  name  of  creator,  and  who  was  also  per- 
suaded  that  he  himself  was  the  first  Italian  of 
that  divine  race^     Those  who  indulge  in  the 

writer  in  paying  that  Tasso*^  handwriting  <<  was  small  and  al- 
most illegible.**  [Chap.  xziv.  vol.  ii.  pp.  344»  345.]  That 
it.  was  large  and  very  legible  will  be  seen  from  a  fiu^-simile  of 
an  autograph  in  possession  of  the  writer^  also  subjoined. 

*  No  enquiry  has  been  able  to  discover  who  this  Luca 
3calabrino  was. 

*  <<  II  Tasso  s!  Iev6  in  coUera,  e  disse.  .....  che  il  poeta 

era  cosa  divina,  e  i  Greet  il  chiamano  con  un'  attribute  che 
si  da  a  Dio>,'  quasi  volendo  hiiMre,  che  tiel  mondo  nan  d  h 
cfai  nierid  il  nome  di  creatore,  che  Dio  e  i>  Poeta.'*  See  La 
Vita,  ftc.  lib.  i{i.  p.  262.  Mofiisignof^  de  NoMs  asked  him 
who  he  thought  deserved  the  first  place^  *<  fra  i  nostri  poeti 

mi  rispose,  *  al  mio  giudizio  all'  Arioito  si  deve  il  se- 
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<keams  of  euthly  retribution  will  observe^  that 
the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  without  its 
recompense^  even  in  his  own  person.  He  sui* 
vived  the  afiection  of  his  subjects  and  of  his 
dependants,  who  deserted  him  at  his  death,  and 
suffered  his  body  to  be  interred  without  princely 
or  decent  honours.  His  last  wishes  were^ne* 
glected  y  his  testament  cancelled.  JEIis  kinsman 
Don  Caesar  shrank  from  the  excommunication 
of  the  Vatican,  and  after  a  short  struggle,  or 
rather  suspense,  Ferrara  passed  away  for  ever 
from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Este^. 

Stanza  XXXV. 
Ferrara !  in  iky  wide  and  grcus^grown  streets. 

When  Tasso  arrived  in  Ferrara,  in  156.9,  he 
found  the  city  one  brilliant  theatre  ^     The 

condo,'  e  soggiuDgeDdogH  io  subito,  *  e  il  primo?'  Sorrise, 
€  mi  volt6  le  spalle,  volendo  credo  io  che  intendesai,  che  il 
prima  io  riserbava  a  s^/'  See  La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  202. 
torn.  ii. 

'  Antichitd  Estensi.  par.  ii.  cap.  13  and  14. 

*  '*  II  Gianluca  ovvero  delle  maschere."  Opere  del  Tasso, 

Venice^  1738»  vol.  viii.  pp.  4,  5.    *^ Quando  prima  vidi 

Ferrara,  e  mi  parve,  che  tuUa  la  citUi  fosse  vnamaratigKosa, 
e  noD  pill  veduta  scena  dipinU^'e  ludiinosB/e  plena  di  mille 
forme,  e  di  mille  apparense^  e  le  azioni  di  quel  tempo  simili 
a  quelle,  che  sono -rappresenkale  ne*  teatri  eon  Tarie  lisgue, 
e  con  varie  interlocutori/* 
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largest  streets  which  he  saw  thronged  with  all 
the  forms  of  gaiety  and  splendour,  are  now 
almost  untrodden  and  support  a  few  paupers 
in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  eradicate  the  grass 
and  weeds.  The  cutting  the  canal  from  the 
Reno  to  the  Poi  and  the  saltpetre  manufactories, 
had4)egun  to  revive  and  augment  the  languid 
population.  The  return  of  the  legate  to  the 
castle  has  confirmed  the  curse  on  the  streets  of 
Ferrara.  The  Ferrarese  subjects  of  Alfonso  II. 
must  share  in  the  disgrace  attached  to  the  im- 
prisonment, for  they  contributed  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  Tasso  \  To  many  names  now  scarcely 
known  except  as  having  been  joined  in  this  ' 
base  design,  must  be  added  those  of  Horatio 
Ariosto,  great  nephew  of  the  poet,'  and  of  the 
more  celebrated Guarini.  The  disordered  fancies 
of  Tasso  furnished  them  with  the  excuse  and 
with  the  means  for  his  ruin.  The  toleration  of 
the  eccentricities  of  genius  is  more  frequently 
found  in  the  language  than  the  practice  of  man- 
kind :  and  the  natural  inclination  to  repel  any 
assumption  or  supposition  of  exemption  from 
the  common  rules  of  life,  is  not  more  likely 

'  "  Cib  che  h  certo  h,  che  in  Ferrara  per  la  malvaggia  in* 
vidia  cortigiana  venne  a  formarsi  contro  il  povero  Tasso  una 
specie  di  congiura,'*  &c.  La  Vita  del  Tasso,  &c.  deir  Abate 
Plerantonio  Serassi,  sec.  ediz.  in  Bergamo,  179Q»  ^^»  ^'* 
p.  25g,  torn.  i. 
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to  be  found  in  the  saloons  of  princes,  which 
are  made  up  of  forms  and  precedents,  than  in 
the  lower  independent  classes  of  society.  The 
Ferrarese  appear  to  have  carried  their  com- 
plaisance to  their  sovereigns  to  an  unusual  ex- 
cess ;  for  on  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  we  read 
the  following  inscription. 

J>lVO  HBRCVLE  SBCVM    DTCE  IMPERANTB. 

An  apotheosis,  for  which,  if  their  god  was  still 
alive,  there  is  some  doubt  whetjier  the  slavery 
of  Imperial  Rome  can  furnish  them  with  an 
example*.  Now  it  was  one  of  the  extrava- 
gancies of  Tasso  to  discover  that  haughty  spirit 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  which  made  him 
averse  to  flattery*,  and  to  that  self-annihilation 
which  is  the  most  acceptable  quality  in  a  de- 
pendant. To  this  ignorance  of  the  arts  of 
courtly  dissimulation,  his  biographer  does  not 

*  Julius  Cssar,  Caligula,  and  DomitiaDy  were  deified  during 
their  lifetime.  See  the  question  argued  in  Donatus,  who 
gives  it  against  the  divvs.  Roma  Vetus>  lib.  iii.  cap.  ir. 
Classical  authority  excused  even  irreligion.  Bembo  rejected 
that  unity  of  the  Deity  which  was  repugnant  to  his  Cicero- 
nian, latinity  ;  and,  when  writing  in  the  name  of  the  Pope, 
ascribed  his  election  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  to  the  fevour 
of  the  *^  immortal  godif**  deorum  immortal!  um  beneficiis. 

*  <<  Quanto  egli  h  piuttosto  di  sua  ni^tura  altiero  ed  alieno 
da  ogni  termine  di  adulazione,  che  i^cconcio  alle  scurrility 
cortigiane."    La  Vita,  &c.  lib.  iii.  p.  261.  tom^  ii. 
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hesitate  to  attribute  his  misfortunes',  and  the 
inference  must  be  dishonourable  to  his  Ferrarese 
competitors.  It  appears^  that  Tasso  was  in  pait 
the  victim  of  a  household  conspiracy,  formed 
by  those  who  were  totally  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating either  his  virtues  or  his  failings;  and 
who  thought  themselves  interested,  if  they  did 
not  find,  to  prove  him  insane.  For  this  purpose 
every  littl§  extravagance  of  action  was  carefuDy 
watched  and  noted  down.  Not  only  his  words 
were  submitted  to  the  same  charitable  interpret- 
ation, but  his  thoughts  were  scrutinized,  and 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  evidence  of  his  derange- 
ment and  disafiection  to  his  duties,  his  books> 
his  papers,  and  his  correspondence  were  ex- 
plored in  those  repositories  which  are  safe 
against  all  but  domestic  treachery*;  affection 
for  his  person,  and  admiration  for  his  talents, 
were  the  pretext  for  every  proceeding  against 
his  liberty  and  his  fame;  and  so  far  did  this 
insulting  hypocrisy  proceed,  that  a  report  was 
industriously  spread,  that  it  was  the  kind  re- 
source of  pity  to  pronounce  him  not  guilty  but 
mad.  This  rumour  caused  and  excused  the 
desertion  of  one  whose  relief  seemed  hopeless. 

•  La  Vita,  &c.  p.  277. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  p.  258.  torn.  i.  PluUrch  telU  lu  that  Ro- 
mulus allowed  only  three  causes'  of  divorce,  drunkenness, 
adultery,  and  false  keys. 
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Remonstrance  was  an  aggravation,  concession  a 
proof,  of  his  delinqi^ency.     Both  were  unavail- 
ing,  and  the  voice  of  friendship  could  give  no 
other  counsel  than  to  be  silent  and  to  submit. 
His  disaster  was  considered  as  his  decease  ;  and 
his  cotemporaries  usurped  and  abused  the  rights 
of  posterity.     Compositions,  some  unfinished, 
and  none  of  them  intended  for  the  light,  were 
devoted  to  the  greedy  gains  of  literary  pirates ; 
and  on  such  documents,  no  less  garbled  than 
the  representation  of  his  actions,  did  his  enemies 
proceed  to  judgment.     These  calamities  would 
have  overwhelitied.  guilt,  and  might  confound 
innocence.    But  the  tried  affection  of  an  only 
sister,  the  unshaken  though  unserviceable  re- 
gard of  former  assodates,  and,  more  than  all,  his 
own  iui(:onquerable  mind,  supplied  the  motive 
ahd  the  means  of  resistance.     He  had  lost  the 
hope  of  mei'cy,  he  cherished  the  expectatioh  of 
j^tice.    ITiis  confidence  preserved  th6  prin- 
ciple of  life ;  and  the  sensibility  of  misfortune 
gave  an  irtesistible  edge  and  teitnper  to  his 
&cttlties  whenever  his  spirit  emefrged  from  dis- 
tress. '  The  ray^  of  his  geniub  could  not  dis- 
sipate, biit  they  burst,  at  intervals,  through  the 
gloom  of  tds  seclul^ion,  and  his  COunfi^i^n  sboti 
fblitfd  that  their  poet,  allliough  hidilen  from 
their  sight,  was  still  high  ab6ve  the  horizon. 
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Stanza  LIV. 


Here  repose 
AngelSSi  Alfierfs  bones^  ^c. 

The. folio  wing  anecdotes  of  Alfieri  are  from 
an  authentic  source,  and  appear  worthy  record. 
The  poet  was  one  evening  at  the  house  of  the 
Princess  Carignani,  and  leaning,  in  one  of  his 
silent  moods,  against  a  sideboard  decorated  with 
a  rich  tea-service  of  china,  by.  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  his  long  loose  tresses,  threw  down  one 
of  the  cups.  The  lady  of  the  mansion  ven- 
tured to  tell  him  that  he  had  spoilt  her  set,  and 
had  better  have  broken  them  all ;  but  the  words 
were  no  sooner  said,  than  Alfieri,  without  re* 
plying  or  changing  countenance,  swept  off  the 
whole  service  upon  the  floor.  His  hair  was 
fated  to  bring  another  of  his  eccentricities  into 
play;  for,  being  alone  at  t;he  .theatre  at  Turin, 
and  hanging  carelessly  with  his  head  backwards 
over  the  comer  of  his  box,  a  lady  in  the  next 
seat  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  partition,  who  had, 
on  other  occasions,  made  several  attempts  to  at- 
tract his  attention,  broke  into  violent  and  re- 
peated encomiums  on  his  auburn  locks,  which 
were  flowing  down  close  to  her  hand.  Alfleri 
spoke  not  a  word,  and  continued  in  his  .posture 
until  he  left  the  theatre.     The  lady  received 
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the  next  morning  a  parcel,  the  contents  of 
which  she  found  to  be  the  tresses  she  had  so 
much  admired,  and  which  the  count  had  cut 
off  close  to  his  head.  There  was  no  billet  with 
the  present,  but  words  could  not  have  more 
clearly  expostulated,  '^  If  you  like  the  hair^  here 
it  isy  but  for  heaven*  s  sake  leaoe  me  alone/^ 

Alfieri  employed  a  respectable  young  man  at 
Florence  to  assist  him  in  his  Greek  translations, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  instruction  was 
received  was  not  a  little  eccentric.  The  tutor 
slowly  read  aloud  and  translated  the  tragedian, 
and  Alfieri,  with  his  pencil  and  tablets  in  hand, 
walked  about  the  room  and  put  down  his  version. 
This  he  did  without  speaking  a  word,  and  when 
he  found  his  preceptor  reciting,  too  quickly,  or 
when  he  did  not  understand  the  passage,  he 
held  up  his  penci], — this  was  the  signal  for  re- 
petition, and  the  last  sentence  was  slowly  re- 
cited, or  the  reading  was  stopped,  until  a  tap 
from  the  poet's  pencil  on  the  table  warned  the 
translator  that  he  might  continue  his  lecture. 
The  lesson  began  and  concluded  with  a  slight 
and  silent  obeisance,  and  during  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  months  of  instruction,  the  count  scarcely 
spoke  as  many  words  to  the  assistant  of  his 
studies.  The  Countess  of  Albany,  however,  on 
receiving  something  like  a  remonstrance  against 
this  reserve,  assured  the  young  man  that  the 
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count  had  the  highest  esteem  for  him  and  his 
services.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
master  felt  much  regret  at  giving  his  last  lesson 
to  so  Pythagorean  a  pupil.  The  same  gentle* 
man  describes  the  poet  as  one  whom  he  had 
seldom  heard  speak  in  any  company,  and  as 
seldom  seen  smile.  His  daily  temper'depended 
not  a  little  upon  his  favourite  horse,  whom  he 
used  to  feed  out  of  his  hand,  and  ordered  to 
b^  led  out  before  him  every  morning.  If  the 
f^imal  neighed,  or  replied  to  his  caresses  with 
any  signs  of  pleasure,  his  countenance  bright*^ 
ened,  but  the  insensibility  of  the  horse  wi^ 
generally  followed  by  the  dejection  of  the 
master. 

The  tomb  of  Alfieri  in  the  Santa  Croc^,  is 
one  of  the  least  successful  productions  of  Ca- 
Upva.  The  whole  monument  is  heavy,  and 
projects  itself  into  the  aisle  of  the  church  more 
prominently  than  becomes  the  associftte  of  the 
Qiore  modest  but  richer  sepulchres  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Machiavelli.  The  colossal  Cybele 
^  Italy  weeping  over  a  medallion  in  low  relieft 
^}lows  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  the 
mourner  and  the  monument,  and  may  besides 
be  mistaken  for  the  primcess  of  the  house  of 
Stolbergy  whose  oame  md  title  have  left  little 
XOQOi  on  the  inscription  for  Alfieri  hiins^. 
They  show  a  little  step  opposite  to  the  monju- 
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tnent,  on  which  the  princess  herself  periodically 
contemplates  her  own  work  and  that  of  Canova. 
The  grief  of  an  amiable  woman  for  the  loss  of 
an  accomplished  man,  may  be  expected  to  en- 
dure ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  other  sex  has 
too  long  wanted  a  "  pendant**  for  the  twice  re- 
told tale  of  the  Ephesian  matron. 

Stanza  LXVI. 
But  ihou^  CUiumwuSy  in  thy  sweeieet  wave. 

The  Clitumnus  rises  at  Le  Vene  di  Campelhy  • 
or  di  Pisci^nano.  In  the  territory  of  Trevi  and 
that  of  Foligno,  it  is  called  the  "  Clitunno,'* 
and  lower  down  in  its  course  assumes  the  name 
o{  La  Timmia.  Antiquaries  have  been  careful 
to  measure  the  exact  size  of  its  original  fountain, 
which  they  find  to  be  eleven  Roman  palms  and 
ten  inches  long,  and  one  palm  seven  inches  and 
a  half  wide.  This  source  pours  from  beneath  a 
blind  arch  in  the' high  road  from  Foligno  to 
Spoleto>  half  a  mile  from  the  post-house  of  Le 
Vene,  and  gushing  into  a  thousand  blue  eddies, 
is  soon  lost  in  a  bed  of  giant  reeds.  The  pea^ 
sants  of  the  neighbourhood  say  that  the  stream 
has  many  fountains,  and  although  nowhere  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  it  is  wider  than  a  mill* 
brook,  is  in  many  places  unfathomable.  The  Cli- 
tunknus  has  been  sung  by  most  of  the  poets  from 
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Virgil  to  Claudiao.  The  Umbrian  Jupiter  bore 
ihe  same  name ;  and  either  he  or  the  river-god 
himself  inspired  an  oracle  which  gave  answers 
by  lots,  and  which  was  consulted  by  Caligula  \  . 
There  were  festivals  celebrated  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  Hispellum  in  honour  of  this 
deity*.  When  Pliny  the  younger  saw  and  de- 
scribed the  Clitumnus,  the  fountain  spread  at 
once  into  a  considerable  river^  capable  of  bear- 
ing two  laden  boats  abreast^ ;  but  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  shrunk  by  the  great  earthquake 
^  in  446,  which  shook  Constantinople  for  six 
months,  and  was  violently  felt  in  many  parts  of 
Italy.  The  "  glassy  Fucine  lake,  the  sea-green 
Anio,  the  sulphureous  Nar,the  clear  Faberis,  and 
the  turbid  Tyber,"  are,  with  the  cold  Clitumnus,  . 
known  to  have  been  affected  by  this  tremendous 
convulsion  ^  Hence,  perhaps,  the  holes  which  ' 
are  said  to  be  unfathomable.    It  has,  however, 

'  Sueton.  in  Vita  Calig. 

*  Gori.  Mu8.  Etras.  torn.  ii.  p.  66.  **  CHtamiidia  sacra 
apud  Hispellates  in  ejus  honorem  celebrata  fuisse,  constat 
auctoritate  hujus  vetiistee  ane,  eidem  dedicata,  qua^  inter 
Gudianas  vulgata  eat'*    Edit.  Florent.  l737. 

'  **  Pons  adhuc  et  jam  amplissimum  flumen."  Epist.  ad 
Romanum,  lib.  viii*  epist.  Tiii. 

4  «  Naveis  tamen  ne  heic  intelligas  majores  sed  scaphas 
tantum/*  P.  Cluverii  Italis  Antic[ii«»  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  tonu  I. 
p.  702.  edit.  Elzev. 

^  Sidon.  Apollinar.  llb^  i.  epist.  5^ 
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been  always  honourably  mentioned  amongst  the 
rivers  of  Italy ' ;  and  if  the  little  temple  on  its 
banks  was  not  Uirown  down,  the  efiects  of  the 
earthquake  could  not  have  been  very  important. 
With  respect  to  this  temple^  now  a  churchy 
dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  which  is  seen  a  few 
paces  before  you  come  to  the  principal  source, 
4cane  doubts  have  been  entertained  of  its  anti- 
quity by  a  late  English  traveller,  who  is  very 
seldom  sceptical  out  of  place  ^.  Fabretti,  in  his 
inscriptions  ^  had  before  asserted  that  it  had 
been  built  from  ancient  fragments  by  the  Chris- 
tians, who  baptized  it,  sculptured  the  grapes  on 
the  tympanum,  and  added  the  steps.  Mr.  For- 
syih*s  objection  can,  however,  in  this  instance, 
perhaps  be  removed  by  the  mention  of  a  fact  with 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted. 
The  inside  of  the  temple  described  by  Pliny  was 
"  bescratched  with  the  nonsense  of  an  album,'' 
and  of  this  record  no  vestiges  were  seen  by  our 
acute  traveller :  they  could  not,  for  the  whole 

'  Boccaccio  de  Flum.  in  Terb.  Clitum.  **  Clitumnus  Urn- 
briae  flttvias  apud  Mefaniam  et  Spoletum  defluens,  ex  quo 
(at  quidam  volant,)  si  confertim  postqaam  concepit  bos 
bibat ;  album  pariet.  Quam  ob  rem  Romani  magnas  hostiaf 
Jovi  immolaturi  ad  hunc  locum  per  albis  tauris  mittebant. 
HuDC  alii  fontem  alii  lacum  dicunt*'  in  fin.  ^  Lib.  de  geneal. 
deomrn.  edit.  Princ. 
'  Remarks  on  Italy,  &c.  p.  820.  Sec.  edit.  "  ^';"  • 
^  Inscrip.  p.  38.    See  Osservazioni,  kc  p.  61 .  ^^^f^ 
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of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  is  allowed  to 
have  been  modernized  when  the  altar  niche 
was  added  at  the  conversion  of  the  structure, 
and  any  ancient  remnants  then  left  within 
were  carried  away  when  it  was  reduced  to  its 
present  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
pentury.  The  sculpture  of  the  columns,  sin- 
gular  as  it  is,  can  scarcely  be  made  a  valid 
objection.  Palladio  calls  it  most  delicate  and 
beautifully  various  \  and  if  what  appears  in 
his  drawings  vine  leaves,  be  in  reality,  as  Venuti 
asserts^  and  as  they  seem  to  be,  fish  scales,  the 
workmanship  may  have  some  allusion  to  the 
river  god.  The  above  great  architect  saw  this 
temple  entire,  and  made  five  designs  of  it^ 
What  remains,  which  is  only  the  western  por- 
tico and  the  exterior  of  the  cell,  is  certainly  a 
part  of  the  temple  seen  by  him,  and  called  by 
Ouverius  one  of  the  Fanes  of  Jupiter  Clitu&i- 
nus\     It  appears  the  Fane  preserved  the  form 

'  <<  Lavorate  delicatiBsimamente  e  con  bellavarieta  d'intag* 
li.*'  Ichonog.  de*  Temp.  lib.  iv.  p.  2.  cap.  S5.  del  terapio  eh*  e 
aotto  Trevi.  Tom.  yi.*p.  10.  Ven*  1745.  The  plates  are  not 
at  all  recognizable* 

>  Oss^rvazioni  Bopra  il  fimne  Clitunno,  dall'  Abate  Ridol- 
pho  Venuti,  Cortonese,  a  Roma^  17^3. 
See  Ichonog.  ut  sup. 

*  P.  Cluverii  Italic  Antiquse,  ut  sup.  Sacraria  ista  nulla 
alia  £u6re,  nisi  qus  ab  initio  ad  varios  Clitumni  fontes  variis 
Jovis  Clitunmi  nominibus  numinibusque  positat.eahaud  didbie 
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copied  by  Palladio  down  to  1730,  when  on 
earthquake  broke  off  a  piece  of  the  cornicei 
and  even  in  1739  it  had  not  been  reduced  ta 
the  ruin  in  which  Venuti  saw  it,  afid  if^fai6h 
seems  to  difier  but  little  from  its  present  con- 
dition \  The  chapel  belonged  formerly  to  the 
community  of  Trevi,  but  about  the  year  1490 
they  lost  it  together  with  the  castle  of  Pisci-^ 
gB^o,  and  it  became  a  simple  ecclesiastical  be^ 
nefice  of  ten  or  twelve  crowns  annual  rent  at- 
tached to  the  Dateria  at  Rome*  In  1730  it 
was  intrusted  to  a  brother  Hilarion»  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  repairing  it,  made  a  bargain  with' 
Benedetti  bishop  of  Spoleto,  to  furnish  hi^ 
with  a  portion  of  the  columns  and  marbles  for 
three  and  twenty  crowns.  The  community  of 
Piscignano  opposed  this  spoliation  for  some 
time,  and  an  order  was  even  procured  from 
Pope  Clement  XIL  to  prevent  it.  But  Monsig- 
nore  Ancajani,  then  bishop  of  Spoleto,  confirmed 
the  sale,  laughed  at  the  injunction,  and  said 
the  marbles  were  but  old  stones^ ;  consequently 
the  hermit,  brother  Paul,  who  had  been  left  by 

po6tea  in  Cbnatianfle  religionis  usum  conrena.  His  annot^tor 
Holstenius  also  believed  it  most  ancient,  Annot.  ad  Cluv. 
Geog.  pag.  128. 

^  **  La  facciata  che  vedesi  verso  Ponente  ^  Tunica  che  sia 
rimasta  illesa  dal  furore  degl*  ignoranti."  See  ut  sup.  pag.  40. 

1  Quale  se  ne  rise,  dicendo  essere  sassacd,  e  seguito  11 
firale  a  deinolire  e  portar  via.    See  Osservaadoni,  ut  sop. 
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H3af  ion,  fell  to  work,  demolished  great  part  of 
the  porticoes,  and  sold  four  of  the  columns  for 
eighteen  crowns  to  the  Signori  Fontani  of 
Spoleto,  who  used  them  in  building  a  family 
chapel  in  the  Philippine  church  of  that  town'/. 
In  1748  the  same  brother  Paul,  looking  for  a 
fancied  treasure,  broke  his  way  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  chs^el,  and  tore  up  part  of  the 
subterranean  cell,  of  which  pious  researches 
there  are  the  marks  at  this  day.  Whatever  re- 
mained of  marble  in  the  inside  of  the  structure 
was  then  carried  away,  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  the  remaining  portico  was  saved 
£rom  the  hands  of  the  hermit  ^  The  reader  is 
requested  to  bear  in  mind  this  transaction  of 
two  bishops  and  two  holy  brothers,  executed  in 
spite  of  the  most  respectable  opposition  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.     It  may  assist  his 

^  ^<  Distruttore  di  qnesta  fabbrica  6  stato  un  certo  Eremita 
Chiamato  Fra  Paolo,  che  le  ha  vendute  (4  colonne)  per  soli 
diecidotto  scudi  ai  Fontanini  di  Spoleto,  che  se  ne  sono  ser- 
▼iti  per  fare  una  loro  cappella  in  onore  di  St.  FiUppo.**  Let- 
tera  MS.  del  conte  Giacomo  Vialenti,iqp.  Venut.  osservazioni, 
&c.  page  49. 

^<* . « .  and  the  statue  of  the  god  (the  Clitumnus)  has 
yielded  its  place  to  the  triumphant  cross.  This  circum- 
«tance  is  rather  fortunate,  as  to  it  the  temple  owes  its  pre- 
servation/' Classical  Tour  though  Italy,  chap.  ix.  torn.  1 . 
p.  321.  3d  edit.  Mr.  Eustace  was  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  above  fact :  otherwise,  though  a  zealous  crusader,  he 
irould  not  have  stuck  his  trinmpham  cross  on  the  ClitumnuL 
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conjectures  when  he  comes  to  estimate  the  pro« 
bable  merits  of  the  Christian  clergy  who  are 
said  to  have  been  so  instrumental  during  the 
dark  ages  in  preserving  the  relics  of  Rome.  The 
Abate  of  Cortona  talks  with  indignation  of 
the  ofifence^  and  concludes  with  a  prayer  to 
Benedict  tiie  Fourteenth  to  recover  the  pillage, 
and  replace  the  columns  and  marbles  on  their 
ancient  base.  Indeed  the  spoilers  were  guilty 
not  only  of  a  crime  against  the  antiquary,  but 
of  sacrilege.  Clitumnus  could  not  be  expected 
to  deter  brother  Hilarion  and  brother  Paul,  but 
the  name  of  our  Saviour  might.  Benedict  the 
Fourteenth  did  not  listen  to  the  Abate,  and 
we  see  the  temple  as  it  was  left  by  the  honest 
hermit. 

It  should  seem  then  that  the  little  portico 
and  the  form  at  least  of  the  cell  belong  to 
an  ancient  temple,  and  probably  to  that  of 
the  Clitumnus,  if  not  to  one  of  the  many 
chapels  which  were  near  the  principal  fane*. 
There  were  formeriy  vestiges  of  two  other  small 
ancient  structures  ^  which  had  not  entirely  dis- 
appeared'when  Venuti  wrote,  and  had  given  to 

• 

■  c<  £  quello  non  hanno  fatto  i  Got!  nelle  incuraioDe,  Than- 
no  fatto  quelli,  che  non  sMntendono  d'antichiti.'*  Osserva- 
zioni^  &c  ut  sup. 

*  **  Sparsa  sunt  circa  sacella  complura."     Plin.  epist  &c. 

*  Holstenius  Annot.  ad  Geog.  Cluv.  pag.  128. 
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a  spot  above  the  church  the  name  ad  sacraria^ 
The  counts  Valenti  di  Trevi  found  also  the 
statue  of  a  river  god  near  the  qhapeU  and  placed 
it  in  their  collection.  Add  to  this  that  the 
names  ^  still  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  subterranean 
cell  belonged  probably  to  those  who  had  con-* 
suited  the  oracle,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  that  adytusy  although 
it  is  half  blocked  up  and  defaced  by  the  exr 
cavations  of  brother  Paul.  The  cypress  grove 
which  shaded  the  hill  above  the  source  of  the 
river  has  disappeared,  but  the  water  still  pre- 
serves the  ancient  property  of  producing  some 
of  the  finest  trout  to  be  met  with  in  Italy.  . 

Stanza  LXXVII. 


Yetjbre  ihee  weB;  upon  Soraciis  rOge  we  pari. 

The  pilgrim  may  take  leave  of  Horace  up<Mi 
Soracte ;  not  so  the  antiquary,  who  pursues  him 
to  the  city  and  country,  to  Rome  and  Tivoli, 
and  hunts  him  through  the  windings  of  the  Sa- 
bine valley,  till  he  detects  him  pouring  forth  his 
flowers  over  the  glassy  margin  of  hjs  Bandusian 
fount.  Before,  however,  the  discreet  traveller 
girds  himself  for  such  a  tour,  he  is  requested  to 

'  T.  SEPTIMIVS  BIDIA.  L.  F. 

PLEBEIVS  POLLA 

The  temple  of  the  oracle  of  Memnon  in  Upper  Egypt  wa 
full  of  such  inscriptions.    See  Osservazioni,  &c«  page  56. 
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lay  aside  all  modem  guide  bodes,  and  previously 
to  peruse  a  French  work  called  *'  Researches 
after  the  house  of  Horace."  This  will  unde- 
ceive him  as  to  the  Baadusian  fountain,  which 
he  is  not  to  look  for  in  the  Sabine  valley,  but 
on  the  Lucano-Appulian  border  where  Horace 
was  born. 

— ^  Lucanus  an  Appulus  anceps. 

The  vicissitude  which  placed  a  priest  on  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars  has  ordained  that  a  bull 
of  Pope  Paschal  the  second  should  be  the  de- 
cisive document  in  ascertaining  the  site  of  a 
fountain  which  inspired  an,  ode  of  Horace  ^ 
The  traveller  must  not  be  alarmed  at  the  three 
or  four  volumes  which  compose  these  researches 
after  a  single  house :  the  establishment  of  iden* 
thy  in  these  cases  is  absolutely  necessary  even 
as  a  basis  for  the  enthusiasm  of  which  classical 
recollections  are  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  ex- 
cose.    The  fixing  localities  and  determining  the 

>  Confirmainus  siquidem  vobis  Caenobium  ipsum  et  om- 
nia^ quse  ad  Ulud  pertinent^  monasteria  sive  cellas  cum  8ui« 
pertinentiis  :  videlicet  Ecclesiam  S.  Salvatoris  cum  aliis  ec- 
desiis  de  Castello  Bandunu  The  bull  is  addresiTbd  to  the 
Abbot  MoMsterii  BanUim  m  Apuiia  Achenmtin,  and  enu* 
merating  the  churches,  goes  od,  EccUnam  sanctorum  mar- 
tyrum  Gervasii  et  Protasii  tn  Bandtuinofatue  ajmd  Venusiam. 
The  date  of  the  bull  is  May  22, 1103.  [See  Bullarium  Ro- 
manum^  Paschalis,  P.  P.  secundus,  num.  xvii.  tom.  ii.  peg. 
123,  edit.  Roma,  1789.] 
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claims  of  those  antiquities  whose  chief  interest 
is  derived  from  the  story  attached  to  them,  is 
generally  supposed  the  peculiar  province  of  dull 
plodding  writers  :  but  as  the  man  most  willing 
to  give  scope  to  his  imagination  would  hardly 
choose  to  have  any  other  foundation  for  his 
feeling  than  truth,  and  as  he  would  be  incensed 
at  having  been  entrapped  by  an  ignorant  en- 
thusiastic declaimer  into  an  admiration  of  ob- 
jects whose  authenticity  may  be  questioned  by 
the  first  cool  examinant,  it  is  but  fair  that  he 
should  accept  the  labours  of  the  professed  topo- 
grapher and  antiquary  with  their  due  share  of 
complacency  and  praise.  The  common  opinion 
that  blind  belief  is  the  most  convenient  viaticum 
is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  every  tra- 
veller in  Italy.  He  who  begins  his  journey 
with  such  entire  confidence  in  common  fame 
and  common  guide  books,  must  have  the  con- 
viction of  imposture  and  mistake  forced  upon 
him  at  every  turn.  He  is  likely  then  to  slide 
into  the  contrary  extreme,  and,  if  he  is  averse 
to  all  previous  examination,  will  subside  at  last 
into  complete  scepticism  and  indifference.  We 
may  apply  a  literal  sense  to  the  words  of  Eras- 
mus in  praise  of  Italy.  "  In  that  country  the 
very  walls  are  more  learned  and  more  eloquent 
than  our  men  ^**     But  the  immense  variety  of 

*  Lib.  1.  epist.  4.  to  Rob.  Fisher. 
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antiquarian  objects,  the  innumerable  details  of 
historical  topography  belonging  to  every  pro- 
vince, the  national  inclination  to  fable,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  to  deception,  suggest  themselves  to 
every  considerate  traveller,  and  induce  him  to 
a  caution  and  reserve  which,  with  wonders  less 
multiplied  and  guides  more  faithful,  he  might 
deem  superfluous  and  embarrassing.  A  very 
little  experience  is  sufficient  to  convince  him 
how  small  is  the  proportion  of  those  antiquities 
whose  real  character  has  been  entirely  ascer- 
tained. From  his  first  view  of  Soracte  he  r^idly 
advances  upon  Rome,  the  approach  to  which 
soon  brings  him  upon  debateable  ground.  At 
Civita  Castellana  he  will  find  himself  amongst 
the  Vjeians  when  in  the  market-place  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  but  going  on  the  town  bridge  he  is 
told  by  Pius  the  Sixth  that  he  is  at  Falerium. 
After  he  has  caught  the  first  view  of  St.  Peter's 
from  the  height  beyond  Baccano,  he  hopes  that 
the  remaining  fifteen  miles  may  furnish  him  at 
every  other  step  with  some  sign  of  his  vicinity 
to  Rome :  he  palpitates  with  expectation,  and 
gazes  eagerly  on  the  open  undulating  dells  and 
plains,  fearful  lest  a  fragment  of  an  aqueduct,  a 
column,  or  an  arch,  should  escape  his  notice. 

Gibbets  garnished  with  black  withered  limbs, 
and  a  monk  in  a  vetturino's  chaise,  may  remind 
him  that  he  is  approaching  the  modem  capital ; 
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but  he  descends  into  alternate  hollows,  and 
winds  up  hill  after  hill  with  nothing  to  observe 
except  the  incorrectness  of  the  last  book  of 
travels^  which  will  iiave  talked  to  him  of  the 
flat,  bare,  dreary  waste  he  has  to  pass  over 
before  arriviag  at  the  Eternal  City.  At  last, 
however,  he  is  stopped  at  a  sarcophagus^  apd 
told  to  look  at  the  tomb  qfNero :  a  hardy  falser 
hood,  which  may  prepare  him  for  the  misnomers 
of  the  city  itself,  but  which,  notwithstanding 
the  ^ame  of  c.  vibivs  marianvs  is  cut  upon 
the  stone,  was  so  exactly  Suited  to  Uie  taste 
and  learning  of  the  president  Dupaty,  that  he 
pointed  a  period  of  his  favourite  starts  and 
dashes,  with  this  epigram,  on  the  approach  to 
ruined  Rome,  **  c'est  le  tombeau  de  Neron  qui 
FannofweV 

Stanza  LXXVIIL 

O  Rome!  my  cownJtry^  cikf  qfihe  soul. 

The  downs  which  the  traveller  lias  passed 
after  leaving  Monterosi,  sink  into  green  shrubby 
dells  as  he  arrives  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
Rome.     The  Monte  Mario  stretches  forward 

« 

its  high  woody  platform  on  the  right.  The 
distant  plain  of  the  Tyber  and  the  Campagna, 

'  The  writer  having. thrown  the  book  in  the  fire  cannot 
qaote  chapter  ^nd  verse  for  this  nonsense,  but  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Dupaty*s  travels. 
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to  the  left,  is  closed  by  the  Tiburtine  and  Alban 
hills.  In  the  midst  Rome  herself,  wide  spread^ 
ing  from  the  Vatican  to  the  pine-covered  Pin- 
cian,  is  seen  at  intervals  so  far  apart  as  to  ap- 
pear more  than  a  single  city.  Arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  lyber,  he  does  not  find  the  muddy 
insignificant  stream  which  the  disappointments 
of  overheated  expectations  have  described  it, 
but  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Europe,  now 
reeling  through  a  vale  of  gardens,  and  now 
sweeping  the  base  of  swelling  acclivities  clothed 
with  wood,  and  crowned  with  villas  and  their 
evergreen  shrubberies.  The  gate  of  the  city  is 
seen  immediately  on  crossing  the  river  at  the 
end  of  a  vista  two  miles  in  length;  and  the 
suburb  is  not  composed  of  mean  dwellings,  but 
a  fine  road  with  a  wide  pavement  passes  between 
tile  walls  of  vineyards  and  orchards,  with  here 
and  there  neat  summer-houses,  or  arched  gate- 
ways rising  on  either  hand,  and  becoming  more 
frequent  with  the  nearer  approach  to  the  city. 
The  flaminian  gate,  although  it  is  thought  un- 
worthy of  Rome  and  Michael  Angelo,  will  con- 
tent those  who  are  not  fastidious.  An  entrance^ 
not  an  arch  of  triumph,  is  sufficient  for  the  mo- 
dem capital.  The  stranger,  when  within  that 
^ate,  may  ascend  at  once  by  the  newroad  winding 
up  the  Pincian  mount,  and  enjoy  from  that  emi- 
nence the  view  of  a  city,  which,  whatever  may  be 
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the  faults  of  its  architectural  details,  is,  when 
seen  in  the  mass,  incomparably  the  handsomest 
in  the  worlds  The  pure  transparent  sky  above 
him  will  seem  madej  as  it  were,  to  give  bril- 
liancy to  the  magnificent  prospect  below.  The 
new  climate  will  indeed  add  much  to  his  de* 
light,  for  although  amongst  those  branches  of 
the  Apennines  which  approach  within  forty 
miles  of  the  city,  he*  may  have  been  chilled  by 
the  rigours  of  a  Lombard  sky,  he  is  no  sooner 
in  the  plain  of  the  Tyber,  than  his  spirits  ex- 
pand in  an  atmosphere,  which,  in  many  seasons, 
preserves  an  unsullied  lustre  and  exhilarating 
warmth  from  the  rains  of  autumn  to  the  tem- 
pests of  the  vernal  equinox.  What  has  been 
said  and  sung  of  the  tepid  winter  of  Italy,  is 
not  intelligible  to  the  north  of  Rome ;  but  in 
that  divine  city,  for  some  transport  may  be 
allowed  to  the  recollection  of  all  its  attractions,, 
we  assent  to  the  praises  of  Virgil,  and  feel  his 
poetry  to  have  spoken  the  language  of  truth. 

'^  Hie  ver  assiduum  atque  alienis  mensibus  sestaB/*' 

This  must  have  been  written  at  Rome.  The 
banks  of  his  frozen  M incio  would  have  inspired 

'  Donatus  prefers  the  site,  the  streets,  and  as  far  aA  the 
charch  of  St.  Peter's  is  considered,  the  edifices  of  the  modem 
to  those  of  the  ancient  city.  Roma  Vetus,  lib.  i.  cap.  29. 
The  town  is  much  improved  since  the  time  of  Urban  VIII. 
to  whom  Donatus  dedicated  his  work. 
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no  such  rapture\  But  not  the  superb  strucitures 
of  the  modern  town,  nor  the  happy  climate, 
have  made  Rome  the  country  of  every  man  and 
**  the  city  of  the  soul.*'  The  education  which 
has  qualified  the  traveller  of  every  nation  for 
that  citizenship  which  is  again  become,  in  one 
point  of  view,  what  it  once  was,  the  portion  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  prepares  for  him  at 
Rome  enjoyments  independent  of  the  city  and 
inhabitants  about  him,  and  of  all  the  allure* 
ments  of  site  and  climate.  He  will  have  already 
peopled  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  with  the  shades 
of  Pompey,  Constantine,  and  Belisarius,  and  the 
other  heroes  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  first 
footstep  within  the  venerable  walls  will  have 
shewn  him  the  name  and  the  magnificence  of 
Augustus,  and  the  three  long  narrow  streets 
branching  from  this  obelisk,  like  the  theatre  of 
Palladio,  will  have  imposed  upon  his  fancy  with 
an  air  of  antiquity  congenial  to  the  soil.  Even 
the  mendicants  of  the  country  asking  alms  in 
Latin  prayers,  and  the  vineyard  gates  of  the 
suburbs  inscribed  with  the  ancient  language, 
may  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  agreeable 
delusion.    Of  the  local  sadctity  which  belongs 

'  Rome  had  fallen  when  Rutilius  said  of  her  climate, 

Vere  tuo  nunquam.mulceri  desinit  annus 

Deliciasque  tuas  victa  tueter  h^ems. 

CI.  Rut.  Num.  Iter. 
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Co  Athens,  Rome,  and  Constantinople,  the  two 
first  may  be  thought  to  possess,  perhaps,  an. 
equal  share.    The  latter  is  attractive  chiefly  for 
that  site  which  wa»  chosen  for  the  retreat  and 
became  the  grave  of  empire.    The  Greek  ca- 
pital may  be  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
artist,  and,  it  may  be,  of  the  scholar,  but  yields 
to  the  magnitude,  the  grandeur,  and  variety  of 
the  Roman  relics.    The  robe  of  the  Orientals 
has  spread  round  Athens  an  air  of  antique  pre- 
servation, which  the  European  city  and  the 
concourse  of  strangers  have  partially  dispelled 
from  Rome.    But  the  required  solitude  may  be 
occasionally  found  amongst  the  vaults  of  the 
Palatine,  or  the  columns  of  the  great  Forum 
itself.    Ancient  and  modern  Rome  are  linked 
together  like  the  dead  and  living  criminals  of 
Mezientiusr    The  present  town  may  be  easily 
forgotten  amidst  the  wrecks  of  the  ancient  me* 
tropolis ;  and  a  spectator  on  the  tower  of  the 
capitol  may  turn  from  the  carnival  throngs  of 
tbe  Corso,  to  the  contiguous  fragments  of  the 
old  dty,  and  not  behold  a  single  human  being* 
The  general  effect  of  such  a  prospect  may  be 
felt  by  any  one ;  and  ignorance  may  be  con- 
soled by  hearing  that  a  detailed  examination 
must  be  made  the  study  rather  of  a  life  than  of 
a  casual  visit. 
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Stanza  LXXVIII. 

Come  and  see 

The  cypress^  iear  ihe  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
(fet  Heps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples. 

The  traveller  who  is  neither  very  young  nor 
very  incurious,  may  enquire  what  previous  in- 
struction or  present  guides  will  enable  him  to 
understand  the  history  as  well  as  to  feel  the 
moral  effect  of  "  these  broken  thrones  and 
temples."  To  this  question  no  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given.  The  earlier  notices  of 
the  Roman  antiquities  abound  with  errors,  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  infancy  of  a  study 
requiring  so  much  discretion.  Petrarch,  who 
was  himself  an  antiquary,  and  presented  a  col- 
lection of  gold  and  silver  medals  to  the  £m- 
peror  Charles  IV.  in  1354,  called  the  pyramid 
of  Cestius,  the  tomb  of  Remus ;  and  Poggio, 
who  is  surprised  at  such  an  error  ^  has  indulged 
in  exaggerations  which  very  much  reduce  t^e 
value  of  his  lamentation  over  the  fallen  city.  The 
ill-tempered  Florentine  has  also  told  us  what.tq 
expect  from  his  cotemporary  Ciriacus  of  An- 
cona,  whose  forty  days  ride  in  Rome,  with  his 
tablets  in  hand,  has  procured  for  him  no  better 

k     ♦ 

*  De  foEtnoe  varietate  urbif  Rome  et  da  minis  ejusdem 
detcriptkk  iLp.  SaUengre .  Not.  Xhetaur.  Aotiq.  Koman. 
Venet.  1735,  torn.  i.  p.  501. 
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names  than  an  impostor  and  a  dunce  \  Mavius^ 
Blondus,  who  dedicated  to  the  patron  of  this 
latter  writer,  to  Eugenius  I V,,  contented  himself 
with  a  description  rather  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  hazarded  so  few  conjectures  on  its  com- 
parative topography,  that  he  owns  he  could 
hardly  discover  the  seven  hills  on  the  most  mi- 
nute inspection^.  When  less  doubtful,  he  is 
not  less  erroneous,  and,  amongst  other  instances, 
may  be  selected  his  assertion  that  Theodoric 
permitted  the  Romans  to  employ  the  stones  of 
the  Coliseum  for  the  repair  of  the  city  walls'. 
Jn  the  end  of  the  same  century  (XVth),  Pom- 
ponius  Lffitus  made,  a  collection  of  antiques  on 
the  Quirinal,  and  distinguished  himself  in  explor- 
ing the  ruins ;  but  the  forgery  of  the  inscription 
to  Claudian*  renders  the  authority  of  the  re- 
storer of  the  drama  more  than  suspected.    Sa- 

■  See  an  account  of  him  in  Tiraboscbik  Storia  della  Lett* 
torn.  vi.  par.  i.  lib.  i.  p.  264  et  seq.  edit.  Venet.  1795.  He 
rode  On  a  white  horse,  lent  him  by  Cardinal  Condolmieri, 
afterwards  Eugenius  IV.    Tiraboschi  defends  Ciriacus. 

*  Roma  instaurata,  edit.  Taurin.  1527^  in  a  coUection,  lib. 
i.  ibl.  14. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  fol.  33.    See  note  on  the  Coliseum. 

^  Claudian  had  a  statue  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  but  the 
inscription  was  composed  by  Pompoaius  Lsetus.  See  Tira- 
boschi Storia,  &c.  torn.  ii.  lib.  iv.  It  imposed  on  all  the  an- 
tiquaries^ and  was  belieyed  even  by  Nardini.    See  Roma 
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bellico  Peutinger,  and  Andreas  Fulvius,  both  of 
the  school  of  Lsetus,  will  throw  little  light  on  a 
survey  of  Rome.  The  character  of  Marlianus  may 
be  given  from  his  annotator  Fulvius  Ursinus\ 
He  does  not  treat  frequently  of  the  modem 
town,  and  di^atches  the  curiosities  of  the  capitol 
in  twenty  lines.  The  arbitrary  rashness  which 
displeased  Ursinus  is,  'however,  shewn  in  in- 
stances more  decisive  than  the  one  selected  by 
his  annotator.  Lucius  Faunus  is  occasionally 
quoted  by  later  writers,  and  generally  for  the 

Antic,  lib.  v.  cap.  ix.  Considerable  caution  is  requisite  even 
at  this  time  in  reading  inscriptions  either  on  the  spot  or 
copied.  That  on  the  horse  of  Aurelius  was  written  at  a  yen* 
ture,  when  that  qnonument  was  transported  from  the  Lateran 
to  the  capitol,  in  1538,  by  Paul  III. 

Faunus,  Gruter,  Pagi>  Sraetius,  Desgodetz,  Piranesi,  gave 
an  incorrect  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  Pantheon.  Mar- 
liimus,  Faunus,  and  Nardini,  have  done  the  same  by  the  in- 
scription on  the  Temple  of  Concord.  See  the  Abate  Fea*s 
dissertation  on  the  ruins  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Winckelman*8  Storia  delle  arti,  Ac.  torn.  iii.  pp.  294* 

296. 

^  Fulvius  is  angry  with  Marlianus  for  placing  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans  near  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  but  it  Is 
pbtced  there  again  by  the  antiquaries  of  our  own  day.  *'  Ai^ 
que  fortasse  minus  est  admirandum  quod  ita  factus  est  homo 
hk  ut  arbitnittu  suo  temere  omnia  tractet."  See  Marliani 
mbis  Romse  topographia,  ap,  Griev.  Antiq.  Roman,  tom.  iii« 
lib..ir.  cap.  3.  p.  141.  note  3*  Marlianus  dedicated  his  treatise 
to  Francis  1.  whom  he  styles  Uikeratinr  Roma, 
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sake  of  correcting  bis  errors  \  The  studious 
but  unlearned  Ligorius,  the  erudite  obscure 
Panvinius»  have  received  their  estimation  from 
Montfaucon^.  Fancirolus  does  not  attempt  to 
be  a  modem  guide,  and  Fabricius,  where  he 
Tuns  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  gives  an- 
cient names  to  disputed  remnants,  is  to  be  ad- 
mired only  for  the  boldness  of  his  conjectured 
Donatus  and  Nardini  are  indeed  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality,  and  the  last  is  to  this  day  the  most 
serviceable  couductor.  The  exception  made  in 
their  favour  by  the  more  modem  writers,  is  not 
however  unqualified^     Montfaucon,  in  the  aid 

*  De  Antiq.  urb.  Roms.  ap.  Sallengre.  Nov,  Tbesaur.  &c. 
torn.  i.  p.  217* 

*  Diarium  Italicum,  edit  Paris,  IfOfl,  cap.  20.  p.  279* 
**  Sequitur  Onuphrias  Panvinius,  qui  omnes  quolquot  antea 
scripserunt  eruditii  sbit-  lucubrationibus  obscuravit.*'  He  ib 
given  in  the  third  voL  of  Graevius. 

'  They  are  both  to  be  found  in  the  third  vol.  of  Grsvius. 
Descriptio  urbis  Romae.  Detcriptio  Rome,  p.  462.  George 
Fabricius  wrote  in  1550.  Panviniut  dedicated  his  descrip- 
tion of  Rome,  which  he  added  to  the  old  regionaries,  to  the 
l^mperor  Ferdinand,  in  155S.  Fabricius  himself  mentions 
9eme  early  writers  in  his  first  chapter,  and  lays  down  a  useful 
canon*  *^  In  cognoscendis  autem  urbis  antiquitatibus  senno 
vulgi  audiendus  non  est." 

^  "  E  quibusy  (that  is,  all  the  early  topographers)  si  hos  bbos 
posteriores  exceperis,  nemo  est,  qui  in  tucpes  errores  non 
impegerit,  quamquam  neo  isti  quidem  immimes  sint."    Jnl. 
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of  the  X  Vllth  century,  found  them  and  many 
others  who  had  passed  nearly  their  whole  lives 
in  attempting  a  description  of  the  city,  far  from 
satisfactory^;  and  neither  he  nor  his  cotem- 
poraries  supplied  the  deficiency.  A  hundred 
years  have  not  furnished  the  desired  plan  of 
the  city.  Detached  monuments  have  been  in- 
vestigated with  some  success;  and  whenever  Vis- 
conti  has  shone  out,  we  have  had  reason  ''to 
bless  the  useful  light/'  But  whoever  should 
attempt  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  would 
have  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  of  erudition^ 
with  which  even  the  modem  discoveries  are 
partially  obscured.  Venuti  hardly  deserves  the 
praise  conferred  upon  him  by  our  most  intelli- 
gent modem  traveller'.  His  style  and  argu- 
ment are  in  many  places  such  as  not  to  allow  of 
his  being  divined,  and  he  generally  leaves  us, 


Hinululi,  dinertatio  Ui.  de  urbis  Ronue  topographia.    Sylla- 
biM  auclorum,  ap.  SaUengre  Sopp.,  Stc.  p.  40. 

s  BfoDtfaucoa  laya  of  Donatus,  **  quamviB  plura  pneter- 
mittat  quam  tcribit."  ^  Nardiniy  **  laudatum  opus  a  laa- 
datia  Tiro,"  but  <*  yideturque  sane  nihil  pensi  habere,  diim 
diibia  et  dHBcultates  perpetuo  iDJiciat,  ubi  ne  vel  umbra  di& 
fidulcatia  iberit/'  Diarium  Italicuntk,  &c.  cap.  20*  p.  281. 
edit.  Paris,  1703. 

*  Mr.  Forsyth,  after  touching  on  the  inadequacy  of  former 
topographers,  as  general  guides,  says,  "  Venuti  ha$  sifted  thi$ 
farrago.''  Remarks,  &c.  on  Italy,  p.  139,  sec.  edit.  If  he  has, 
the  chaff  flies  in  our  eyes. 
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even  when  most  positive,  to  balance  doubts  ^d . 
choose  between  difficulties.  If  the  Abb6  Bar- , 
thelemy  had  pursued  his  original  plan  of  writing 
an  Italian  Anacharsis  for  the* age  of  Leo  X.,  he. 
might  have  been  more  useful  at  Rome  than  he 
is  in  Greece.  As  it  is,  the  Abbe's  cursory  but 
learned  observations  are  distinguished  by  the 
quotation  of  a  very  singular  document,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  has  never  been  found',  and  his 
Ingenious  countrymen  had  not  extended  their 
literary  empire  to  the  illustration  of  sites  and 
monuments  in  their  rival  Italy,  until  their  po- 
litical dominion  had  embraced  the  soil  itself* 
Our  own  writers,  with  the  ^exception  of  Mr. 
Forsyth,  whose  sketch  makes  us  regret  the  loss 

^  It  refers  to  the  Coliseum,  and  will  be  remarked  in  its 
proper  place.  See  Mem.  de  Tacademie  des  belles  lettres, 
torn*  xzviit.  pp.  5ig»  sgg.  A  separate  volume  has  been 
printed. 

Mr.  Millin  has  published  four  yohimes  on  Upper  Italy, 
(Voyage  en  Savoie,  en  Piemont,  k  Nice  et  k  Gdnes,  I8l6;  and 
Voyage  dans  le  Milanais  k  Plaisance,  Parme,&c.  181 7.)  and 
is  to  continue  his  work  down  to  the^traiu  of  Messina,  and 
into  Calabria.  He  should  be  warned  that  he  is  charged  by 
the  Italians  with  never  having  been  in  some  of  the  spots  he 
describes  as  a  spectator.  His  compilation  does  not  apply  to. 
present  appearances.  It  is  as  clear  that  he  never  has  been 
at  Parma,  as  that  Bonaparte  was  at  the  battle  of  Lodi,  which, 
by  the  account  given  by  this  conserver  of  the  king's  medals^ 
it  would  appear  he  was  not.  See  Voyage  dans  le  Mihmais,  &c. 
pp.  Bff  58.  chap*  zvi 
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of  the  taste  and  learning  he  might  have  brought 
to  bear  on  a  regular  survey,  have  done  nothing 
in  this  laborious  line,  absolutely  nothing.  The 
last  of  them  seems  to  have  thought  it  of  little 
importance  that  the  capitol  was  ever  inhabited 
by  any  others  than  the  monks  of  Ara-coeli,  or 
that  the  court  of  Augustus  preceded  that  of  the 
Popes.  The  insufficiency  of  all  latter  labours, 
and  the  necessity  of  some  new. guide,  may  be 
collected  from  the  expedient  at  last  adopted  of 
republishing  Nardini'.  .What  has  been  said  of 
the  embarrassment  of  a  stranger  at  Rome,  must 
appear  more  singular  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  besides  the  casual  efforts  of  natives  and 
foreigners,  there  is  an  archaeological  society 
constantly  at  work  upon  the  antiquities  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood,  and  that  not  a  few 
persons  of  liberal  education  are  in  the  exercise 
of  a  lucrative  profession,  having  for  object  the 
instruction  and  conduct  of  travellers  ajnidst  the 
wrecks  of  the  old  town  and  the  museums  of  the 
new. 

'  It 'has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Nibby,  a  respectable 
young  man,  one  of  the  professional  antiquaries  of  RomOi  who 
it  likewise  employed  on  a  translation  of  Pausanias.  The 
volume  on  the  Basilica  of  St  Paul,  under  the  name  of  Mon- 
Jignor  Niocolai,  is  by  this  gentleman. 
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Stanza  LXXX. 
Ths  Goth,  the  Christian,  ^c. 

A  comment  on  these  verses  will  naturally 
embrace  some  remarks  on  the  various  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  Rome,  a  subject  on  which,  it 
is  said  with  the  utmost  deference,  tlie  last  chap- 
ter of  our  great  historian  has  furnished  a  hasty 
outline  rather  than  the  requisite  details'.    The 

*  Let  it  not  be  thought  presumptuous  to  taj  that  this  last 
diapter  should  have  been  his  first  composition,  written  while 
his  memory  was  freshly  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  ruins 
which  inspired  his  immortal  labours.     In  the  present  case 
his  researches  do  not  bear  the  mark  of  having  been  at  all 
corrected  by  his  Italian  travels ;  and  indeed,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  his  erudition  has  completely  effaced  his  ex- 
perience.   If  is  pot  meant  to  attach  undue  importance  to 
trifles,  but  an  author,  whose  accuracy  was  his  pride,  and  who 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  descended  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails, particularly  in  topography,  might  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  made  the  following  mistake :  '*  The  Roman  amhas^ 
fodors  were  introduced  to  the  teni  rfAttih  &Mhe  ky  encamped 
at  the  place  where  ike  slow  winding  Mimciue  i$  lost  ta  tkejtMUt^ 
ing  BenacuSf  and  trampled  with  his  Scythian  cavalry  the  forme 
of  Catullus  and  Virgil ;"  and  below,  liote  63,  ''  The  Marqms 
Mqfei  (Verona  iUustrata,  part  i.  pp,  p5,  129,  221,  'part  m. 
pp.  2—6.)  has  tUustrated  mth  taste  and  teaming  this  interesting 
t0pograph)f»    He  places  the  interview  4^  AttUa  and  St.  Leo 
near  Ariolka  or  Ardelica,  now  Peeekkra^  ai  the  amflux  qf^ 
lake  and  the  river V    Dectine  and  Fall^  cap.  xzxv.  p.  i^K 
torn.  vi.  oct.    Extraordinary  I  The  Mincius  flows  from  the 
Benacus  at  Peschiera,  not  into  it.    The  country  is  on  a  de- 
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enquiiy  has  partaken  of  the  fate  of  all  disputed 
points.  The  exculpation  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals has  been  thought  prejudicial,  to  the  Chris- 
tianSy  and  the  praise  of  the  latter  re/^ded  as 
an  injustice  to  the  barbarians ;  but,  forgetting 
the  controversy  and  following  the  order  pre- 
scribed in  the  cited  verse»  perhaps  we  shall  find 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  have  been  more 
active  despoilers  than  has  been  confessed  by 
their  mutual  apologists. 

A  learned  Tuscan,  the  friend  of  Tasso»  wrote 

scent  the  whole  way  from  the  Veronese  hills,  according  to 
the  quotation  from  Virgil  cited  by  Mr.  Gibbon  himself: 

<— —  qua  se  subducere  coiles. 


Incipiunt, 


More  strange  still  is  the  reference  to  Maffei,  who,  so  far 
from  alluding  to  a  conflux  of  the  river  and  lake,  says  at  ihie 
dose  of  the  very  sentence  respecting  the  intenriew  between 
^ttila  and  St.  Leo,  **  Chi  scris^e  il  luogo  di  cosi  memorabil 
fatto  essere  stato  (me  sbocca  il  Mincio  net  Po,  d*autore  antieo 
I  non  ebbe  appoggio."   Verona  illustrata,  parte  i.  p.  424.  Ve- 

rona 1732.  The  other  references^  parte  ii.  p.  3, 10,  11,  of 
the  same  edition,  say  nothing  of  the  course  of  the  river*  It 
is  just  possible  Mr.  Gibbon  thought  Maffei  meant  to  deny 
that  the  Mincio  fell  into  the  Po :  but  at  all  events  he  might 
have  seen  at  Peschiera  that  it  runs  through  sluices  out  of  the 
Beiiacus.  Maffei,  however,  in  another  place  actually  men- 
tions the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  the  Mincio  :  "  Petchiera  .... 
alt  esito  del  lago  sid  Mincio.**  Veron.  illust.  par.  iii.  p.  510. 
edit,  citl 
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a  treatise  expressly  on  this  subject,  and.posi-^ 
tively  asserted  that  from  Alaric  to  Amulphus 
no  damage  was  done  by  the  barbarians  to  any 
of  the  public  edifices  of  Rome '.  He  owned 
that  such  an  opinion  would  appear  paradoxical, 
and  so  indeed  will  it  be  found  after  a  cursoiy 
survey,  and  even  as  he  treats  the  enquiry.  It 
is  certain  that  Alaric  did  burn  a  part  of  Rome. 
Orosius*,  by  making  the  comparison  between 
the  former  great  fires  and  that  of  the  Goths, 
shews  that  such  a  comparison  might  be  sug- 
gested by  the  magnitude  of  the  latter  calamity. 
He  adds  also  that  after  the  people  were  returned 
the  conflagration  had  left  its  traces,  and  in  re- 

*  Angelio  Pietro  da  Barga  tk  privatorum  pubUcorumque 
<tdificwijim  urbii  Roma  evenoriims  epUtola  ad  Petrwn  Usim' 
bardum,  &c.  Ap.  Gnev.  Antiq.  Roman,  torn.  iv.  p.  1870. 
Edit.  Venet.  1732.  '^  sed  tamen  qaod  ad  publicorum  aedificio- 
rum  et  Bubstructionum  ruinas  pertinet  nihil  omnino  incom- 
modi  passa  est.** 

*  «  Tertia  die  Barbari,  quam  ingressi  fuerint  urbem^  sponte 
diftcedunt,  facto  quidem  aliquantanim  sedium  incendio,  sed 
ne  tanto  quidem,  quantum  septingesimo  conditionis  ejus 
anno  casus  effecerat"  He  compares  the  Gallic  and  Neronic 
fires,  and  says  they  were  greater  than  the  Gothic.  Hist.  Lib. 
▼ii.  cap.  zxxix.  **  Cujus  rei  quamvis  recens  memoriasit,  turn 
si  quis  ipsius  populi  Roman!  et  multitudinem  videat  et  vocem 
audiat,  nihil  factumi,  sicut  ipsi  etiam  fisitentur,  arbitrabitur, 
nisi  aliquantis  adhuc  exlstentibus  ex  incendio  minis  forte  do- 
ceatur.**    Lib.  vii.  cap.  xl. 
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lating  the  partial  destruction  of  the  Forum  by 
lightning,  makes  it  appear  that  the  brazen 
beams  and  the  mighty  structures  which  were 
then  consumed  would  have  fallen  by  the  hands 
and  flames  of  the  barbarians,  had  they  not  been 
too  massive  for  human  force  to  overthrow  '•  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  supposed  piety 
redeemed  the  actual  violence  of  the  Goths,  and 
that  respect  for  the  vessels  of  St.  Peter's  shrine 
made  Orosias  almost  the  apologist  of  Alaric. 
•  The  lamentations  of  St.  Jerome  are  too  loud 
to  allow  us  to  suppose  the  calamity  did  not 
affect  the  buildings  *.  He  calls  the  city  '*  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Roman  people,''  and  particu- 
larizes that  "  the  walls  were  half  destroyed  ^" 

More  confidence  might  be  attached  to  his 
account  of  the  ruin  and  restoration  of  Rome, 


« «*  Qaippe  cum  supra  humanas  vires  esset^  inceodere  ttneas 
trabes,  et  tubruere  magnarum  moles  structurarum,  ictu  ful- 
minum  Forum  cum  imaginibus  variis,  que  superstitione  mi* 
serabQi  yel  deum  yel  hominem  mentiuntur^  abjectum  est : 
horumque  omnium  abominamentorum  quod  immissa  per 
hostem  flamma  non  adiit,  missus  e  coelo  ignis  evertit.*'  Lib.  ii. 
cap*  15. 

*  See  Epist  csxvii.  adPriacipiam ;  Epist.  cxxiii.  ad  Agru- 
chiam.  pp.  953 — 909.  tom.  i.  Hieron.  Opera.  Veron.  1734. 

^  '*  TJrht  iua  quondam  arbis  caput  RomampopuH  sepulckmm 
eti  ■  ■         Senwruta  wrbU  Ramatue  mania,*^    EpisU  cxxx.  ad 
>#  P*  974.  tom.  1. 
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if  he  had  not  attributed  the  latter  to  the  pro* 
fe33ion  of  virginity  by  a  single  noble  lady  \ 

In  subsequent  times  we  find  the  strongest 
expressions  applied  to  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
Ahfic.  Pope  Gelasius  in  a  letter  to  the  senator 
Andromachus  (  A.  D.  496)  has  the  words  '*  wliea 
Alaric  overturned  the  city*/* 

Prooopius^  confines  the  fire  to  the  quarter 
near  the  Salarian'^te ;  but  adds  that  the  Goths 
ravaged  the  whole  city.  The  despoiling  edifice^ 
of  ornaments,  many  of  which  must  have  been 
connected  with  their  structure,  could  not  &il  to 
hfusten  their  decay. 

Marcellinus  mentions  that  a  part  of  Rome 
was  burnt,  and  delays  the  departure  of  the  bar- 
baiiians  to  the  sixth  day  \ 

^  He  says  the  victory  of  Marcellus  at  Nola  did  not  so  raise 
the  spirits  of  the  RomanSy  afflicted  by  the  battles  of  Trebia, 
Thrasymene,  and  Canns,  as  this  vow  of  chastity :  '<  Tunc 
lugubres  vestes  Italia  mutavit,  et  semiruta  urbis  maenia, 
pristinam  ex  parte  recepere  fulgorem.^    Epist.  czxx.  ut  supi 

*  **  Cum  urbem  Alaricus  evertit/'  See  Baronii  Annale^ 
Ecclesiast.  cum  critice  Pagi,  ad  an.  496.  torn.  viii.  pag.  Q05, 
Lues  1740. 

» *0<  Je  rag  ti  iiKioLf  Ivin'pijo'ay,  a)  rij^  *Jxij^  ixX^^^^^^^  * 

yfdf^euft^S'  ^f  t^  ta  yAfTrra  ijjxixavta.xaei  if  ifui  loprqxf  '  i^y 
re  ^X^  !kiiiv  Xrjh'dfMyotf  Koi  ^fiufuoduiy  r^uf  wXtlmmf  iiafSi*f 
ilf^vTMSi  itf^w ixf^povy,  Proqop.BelU  Vand. Lib.  i.^pag.  93. 
Sdit.  Hceschelii.  Aug.  ^ 

*  **  Alaricus  trepidam  urbem  Rom^m  invasit,  pa^tcmijue 
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Cassiodoruss  a  much  better  and  earlier  au- 
tbority  in  every  respect  than  the  three  last 
writers^  assures  us  that  **  many  of  the  wonders 
of  Rome  were  burnt.'*  Olympiodorus  talks 
only  ^  of  the  infinite  quantity  of  wealth  which 
Alaric  carried  away ;  but  we  may  collect  from 
him.  al30  how  great  was  the  disaster  when  he 
tells  us;  that  on  the  repeopling  of  the  city  four- 
teen thousand  returned  in  one  day. 

The  Gothic  historian  who  says  that  fire  was 
not  put  to  the  town  is  no  evidence,  being  di« 
lectly  contradicted  by  the  above  quoted  ana 
other  authorities  \ 

The  words  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians  are 
of  strong  import :  one  of  them  talks  of  fire  and 
the  city  lying  in  ruins  ^;  another  repeats  the 

ejus  cremiivit  incendio,  sextaqae  die  quam  ingressut  fuerat 
depredata  urbe  egresaus  est.'*  Chronic,  ap.  Sirmond  Opera 
Variay  torn.  ii.  pag.  974.  Venet. 

•  I  *f  Rotbam  venieriiiit,  quam  -vastantes,  pkifiida  quidem 
airaeulorum  e|us  igne  coDcrenMveruat."  Hisu  Bedeni^t^ 
Tripar.  Lib.  xi.  cap.  9.  pag.  368.  torn.  1.    Rtftlioiiiagi  1679. 

*  'E^JjS  xfijf*ar^  re  tifflvif a  IgixofUtf-ff.  Ap.  Phot  Dibliot. 
edit.  Rothom^.  1^53.  pag.  160.  Albinus  wisbed  to  restore 
the  city,  but  people  wer^  waotiogy  p.  168. 

^  **  Ad  postremum  Romam  ingressi  Alft^ico  jubentespolioflt 
tantum^  non  autem,  ut  solent  gent^s,  ignem  supponupt^ 
nee  locis  sanctorum  in  aliqno  penitus  injuriam  irrogari 
patiuntur.*'  Jornandes  de  reb.  Get.  cap.  xxz.  p.  85|  86. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1697. 
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expression '  of  Cassiodorus  that  many  of  the 
wonders  were  destroyed ' ;  and  a  third  that  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  was  alone  spared  from 
the  universal  rapine^. 

That  the  city  partially  recovered  itself  is  <rf 
course  to  be  allowed.  Albinus  was  active  in  his 
attempts  at  restoration,  and  the  poet  RutiliuB, 
who  was  prefect  in  4 1 7)  not  only  extols  the  un- 
injured  remains  of  antiquity,  but  prophesies  the 
repair  of  every  ruin  \  But  the  whole  of  his 
beautiful  verses  are  an  hyperbole.  He  says  that 
Brennus  only  delayed  the  chastisement  that 
awaited  him,  that  Pyrrhus  was  at  last  defeated, 
and  that  Hannibal  wept  his  success ;  therefore 
the  downfall  of  Alaric  might  be  safely  foretold* 
The  blazing  temples  of  the  capitol,  the  aerial 
aqueducts,  the  marble  sheltered  groves,  might 
still  be  praised ;  but  he  confesses  thstt  Rome 

•HMi^irtli  AxipiMs .  • .  •  Philostorgii  £ccl.  HlsU  Lib.  xii.  Ap« 
Phot.  Bibliot.  num.  3.  pag.  534.  torn*  \u  edit,  ut  sup. 

^  TfiXo;  r\  rjv  Pctfjxijy  xa;reXafiov  xoU  ifop^vartig  dtn^f  ti 
lis¥  foXAa  Twv  ioMitMffim  ixthwy  Uofhirmv  xarhcao^a^^  So- 
erat.  Hist  Ecdesias.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  z.  p.  283. 

*  Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecdesias.  Lib.  ix,  cap.  9. 

>  "  Astrorum  flamms  renovent  occasibus  ortus 
Lunam  finiri  cernis  ut  incipiat." 

CK  Rut.  Num.  Iter* 
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had  suffered  that  which  would  have  dusolted 
another  empire' ;  his  prophecies  of  repair  were 
those  of  a  poet,  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Sallust  remained  to  contradict  them  in  the  time 
of.  Procopius  *. 
•  The  injury  done  by  Genserick  (A.  D.  455) 
was  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  Goths,  and  Da 
Barga  dispatches  his  invasion  in  a  few  sentences. 
Jornandes,  however,  applies  the  expression  de* 
vastation  to  his  entry  ^  All  the  writers*  are  of  ac- 

'  niud  te  repar^t  quod  caetera  regna  resolvit 
Ordo  renaacendi  est  crescere  posse  malis. 

Claud.  Rutilii.  Nunaiit.  Iter.  r&t.  I40i 
*  Bell.  Vandal,  in  loc  cit. 

9«(Quod  audiens  Gizerieus  rex  Vandalorum,  ab  Afirici 
armata  classe  in  Italiam  venit^  Romamque  ingressus  cuncta 
devastat."  Jornand.  de  reb.  Get.  cap.  45.  pag.  AXf.  sub  fin. 
Cassiod.  oper.  ibl.  \6yg. 

*  Conscenderat  arces 
£vaadri  maaayla  phalanx,  montesque  Quirini 
Marmarici  presaere  pedes,  rursusque  revexit 
Qus  captiva  dedit  quondam  stipendia  Barche. 

SidoB.  ApoUin.  carmen  vii.  Paneg.  Avit.  vers.  44 1 . 
'^Oizertcns  sollicitatus  a  relicta  Valentiniani,  ut  malum 
fiuna  dispergit,  priusquam  AVitus  AugHstus-  fieret,  Romam 
ii^reditur,  direptisqiie  opifius  Romanorum  Carthaginem 
redit''  IdatiL  Episcop.  Chronic,  ap.  Sirmond.  opera  varia. 
Venet.  pag.  339.  toqs.  ii. 

**  Gensericus  rex invitatus  ex  Africft  Romam  in* 

grtssQS  est  e4qQe  urbe  rebus  onmibus  spoliatft,*'  &c.     Mar- 
cellioi  Chronic,  ap.  Sirniond.    Tom.  ii.  pag.  274* 
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cord  thiEit  the  Vandals  in  their  fourteen  days  re- 
sidence emptied  Rome  of  her  wealth ;  and  as  we 
are  informed  of  the  robbery  of  half  the  tiles  of 
the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  of  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  of  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  \  it  is  reasonable  to  sup* 
pose  that  the  precious  metals  were  extracted 
and  torn  dovm  from  all  the  structures,  public 
and  private,,  a  violence  which,  without  the  use 
of  fire  or  engines,  must  have  loosened  many  of 
the  compact  masses,  and  been  totally  destructive 
of  smaller  edifices.  An  ecclesiastical  historian 
twice  mentions  that  Genserick  set  fire  to  Rome, 
but  the  silence  of  other  writers  has  discredited 
his  authority  •• 

The  sack  of  Rome  by  Ricimer  (A.  D.  472)  is 
generally  overlooked  by  the  apologists  of  the 
early  invaders ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  '*  Barbarians,  Arians,  and  Infidels'^ 
were  indulged  by  the  patrician  in  the  plunder 
of  all  but  two  regions  of  the  city'. 

■  Bell.  Vandal,  pag.  97.  edit,  dtat   ^Ovts  xoX^oJ  forg 

^RdfMjp  ifi/tf9w^9'^a4.    Evagrii  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii. 
p.  296. 

1  Annali  d'  Italia,  vol.  iii.  p.  322.  Milan  1744.  "  Ed  ecco 
ramaro  frutto  deir  aver  gr  Imperadori  voluto  per  lor  giiar- 
die,  o  per  ausiltarj,  gente  Barbara,  Ariana,  e  di  niuna  fede. 
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Considerable  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
grandeur  of  the  structures  which  still  remained, 
after  the  above  calamities,  to  be  admired  by 
Theodoric,  but  the  praise  of  what  is  left  does 
not  include  a  proof  that  little  has  been  lost : 
were  it  so,  Rome  would  appear  to  have  not 
sufiered  much  even  in  the  middle  ages,  when  her 
fragments  were  the  wonder  of  the  pilgrims  of 
every  nation.  It  must,  besides,  be  remarked 
that  the  larger  monuments,  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Coliseum,  the  Capitol, 
the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  the  Palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars, ai^  those  particularly  recorded  by  the  mi- 
nister of  the  Gothic  monarch,  and  of  those  the 
two  latter  were  in  want  of  repair  '•  A  palace 
partly  in  ruins '  oh  the  Pincian  mount,  marbles 
and  square  blocks  every  where  lying  prostrate  ^ 
the  desertion  and  decay  of  many  houses,  must, 
partially  at  least,  be  attributed  to  the  fire  of 

*  Cassiodori.  Variar.  epist.  51.  lib.  iv.  epbt.  v.  lib,  vii. 

*  '*  Ut  maimora  quae  de  domo  Pinciana  constat  esse  de- 
posita  ad  Ravennatem  urbem  per  catabuleoies  vestra  ordi- 
natione  dirigantur."  Epist  10.  ad  Festpm.  lib.  iii.  torn.  i. 
pag.  48.  edit.  cit. 

*  **  £t  ideo  iUuBtrit  magnificentia  tua  marmorum  quadra- 
tot  qai  paasim  diruti. negligiintur et  omenta  aliquid 

•axa jaoentia./x>f^  nmasJ*  Epist^vii.  lib,  L  page  26.  torn.  I. 
edit  dt.  In  another  place  he  says  "  Facilis  est  sdificioruin 
ruina  iocolarum  aubtracta  custodia,*'  &c. 

F  S 
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Ataric  y  the  spoliation  of  the  Vandals,  and  the 
sack  of  Ricimer .  To  Vitiges,  who  came  down  on 
Rome  like  a  raging  tion^  must  be  ascribed  the 
destruction  of  the  aqueducts,  which  rendered 
useless  the  immense  thermae ;  and  as  these 
appear  never  to  have  been  frequented  after- 
wards, their  dilapidation  must  be  partially,  but 
only  partially,  ascribed  to  the  Goths.  Vitiges 
burnt  every  thing  without  the  walls,  and  com- 
menced the  desolation  of  the  Campagna^  To- 
tila^  is  known  to  have  burnt  a  third  part  of  the 
walls,  and  although  he  desisted  fr6m  his  me- 
ditated destruction  of  every  monument,  the 
extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  that  conqueror 
may  have  been  greater  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. Bpocopius  affirms  that  he  did  bufn 
^^  not  a  small  portion  of  the  city/'  especially 

*  **  Quod   audieiui  Vitiges,  ut  leo  furibuDdus  omnciu 

Gothomm  exercitum Ravenn^ue  egressiis  Romanes 

arces  obsidiane  longa  fatigat."  Jomand.  de  rebtis  Geticis, 
cap.  60.  pag.  178.  edit.  1697. 

^  St.  Anastasii,  do  vitis.  Pontific.  Rom.  edit.  Bianchiiu* 
Romae  1731.  in  vit.  &  SilveriL  pag.  84^ 

>  TiKiis  Si  rwra  0  TarrlXar  {yfw  f&eV  ^jut^y  xaftsA/&  if 
Itft^ rotf  juwy  oir  ira^i/3oAjftv  b  xw^^i  ih)Jjik  foerootop 

rl  Mr  ibi0hium  ti  tuiKhetcl  rt  xa)  ^Mkaytirmra,  i|fMAXc 
*ptifui^  ii  ^kifi9r%¥  MvtMif^wAatf ....  BeUum  Gothic  ^  i 
p.  289*  edit.  cit. 
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beyond  the  Tyberi.  An  author  of  the  Chro* 
nicies  records  a  fire,  and  the*  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  dty  for  more  than  forty  days :  and 
it  ntmst  be  mentioned  that  there  is  no  certain 
trace  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  having  sur- 
vived the  irruption  of  Totila^.  It  must  have 
been  at  his  second  entry  that  this  monarch 
**  lived  with  the  Romans  as  a.  father  with  hii 
children/'  and  not  at  the  first,  as  might  be 
thought  from  the  annals  of  Italy\     In  the  five 

^  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  22  and  cap.  SS. 

*  **  Totila  dolo  Isauronim  ingreditur  Romam  die  zvi.  kal. 
Januarias,  ac  evertit  muros,  domos  aliquantas  combureiui,  ac 
omnet  Rcmianonim  res  in  prsedam  accepit.  Hon  ipsos  Ro* 
manoa  in  Campaniaa  captivo9  abdiuit;  poit  quam  devai^ 
tationem  xl  aul  anplius  diea  Roma  fait  ita  deaolata  ut  nemt 
ibi  hominom  md  hestim  morarentur.  Hinc  veniens  Bdisa^ 
41US  marorum  partem  reataurat^  venienlequs  Totila  ad  pug- 
bam  resistit.''  Marcellini*  Chronic,  ap.  Sirmond.  p.  2g5* 
edit*  cit* 

^  See  a  note  on  the  P^atine. 

^  Muratori  aeons  to  confound  the  two  captures.  Annalt 
d*Italia,  torn.  iii.  p.  410, 411.  ad  an.  456,  and  p.  420.  ad  an. 
540.  As  the  Isaurians  were  the  traitors  on  both  occasions,  the 
confusion  was  the  more  natural ;  but  it  certainly  was  of  theT 
second  capture  that  Anastasius  spoke  in  the  following  words : 
**  Die  autem  tertia  decima  Totila  introivit  in  civitatem  Ro- 
manam  indict.  14.  (13)  perportam  sancti  Pauli.  Tota  enim 
nocte  fecit  buccina  ctangi  usque  dum  cunctus  populus  fuge- 
ret»  ant  per  eccleJBias  se  celaret  ne  gladio  Roman!  vitam  fini- 
rent.  Ingressus  autem  rex  habitavit  cum  Romania  quam 
pater  cum  filiis.''    In  vit.  Vigilii.  edit,  citat  pag.  sy.    Mu- 
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<:aptures  of  Rome  (from  536  to  553)  in  which 
she  was  both  attacked  and  defended  by  Bar- 
barians, it  is  impossible  but  that  many  of  the 
architectural  ornaments  of  the  city  must  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  or  partially  injured ;  and 
the  particular  mention  made  by  Procopius  of 
the  care  taken  by  Narses  to.  restore  the  capital 
is  an  evidence  of  the  previous  injury'. 

With  Totila,  the  dilapidation  of  Rome  by  the 
Barbarians  is  generally  allowed  to  terminate. 
The  incursion  of  the  Lombards  in  578  and  593 
completed  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  but 
did  not  affect  the  city  itself.  Their  king  Luit- 
prand  in  741  has  been  absolved  from  his  sup- 
posed violence^;  but  Astolphus  in  754  did 
assault  the  city  furiously,  and  whatever  struc- 
tures were  near  the  walls  must  be  supposed  to 
have  suffered  from  his  attack^.  From  that  pe- 
riod Rome  was  not  forcibly  entered,  that  is,  not 
after  a  siege,  until  the  fall  of  the  Carlo vingian 
race,  when  it  was  defended  by  Barbarians  in 

ratori  mentions  that  the  Isaurians  opened  the  AsmaHan 
gate  at  the  first  capture,  and  the  gate  qf  St,  Paid  at  the  se- 
cond, and  yet  he  applies  the  clemency  of  Totila  to  his  entry 
by  the  first,  not,  as  Anastasius  says,  by  the  second  gate. 

^  De  Bell.  Gothic,  lib.  iv.  cap.  34.  The  bridges  of  Narses 
over  the  Anio  remain  to  attest  his  diligence. 

<  Annali  dltalia,  torn.  iv.  pag.  284. 

9  Annali,  &c.  torn.  iv.  pag.  312. 
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the  name  c^the  emperor  Lambert,  and  assaulted 
and  taken  by  Barbarians,  commanded  by  Arnul- 
phus,  son  of  Carloman  a£  Bavaria  (A.  D.  896) .  It 
has  been  agreed  not  to  give  this  invidious  name 
to  the  Germans  under  the  Othos,  the  Henries, 
and  the  Frederics,  or  to  the  Normans  of  Guis- 
card^  but  it  is  hoped  that,  without  including 
these  spoilers,  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that 
tile  absolution  of  the  earlier  Barbsurians  from  all 
charge  of  injury  done  to  the  public  edifices  of 
jRome  is  only  one  of  the  many  paradoxes  which 
are  to  be  cleared  from  the  surface  of  Italian 
Jiterature'. 

Stanza  LXXX. 
— ihe  Christian. 

Hie  injuries  done  by  the  Christian  clergy  to 
the  architectural  beauty  of  Rome  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds  :  those  which  were  commanded 
or  connived  at  by  the  Popes  for  useful  repairs 
or  constructions,  and  those  which  were  encou- 
raged or  permitted  from  motives  of  fanaticism. 

>  <«  Id  cio  nondimeno  che  appartiene  a^  pubblici  edificj  di 
Roma,  dobbiam  confestare  a  gloria  de*  Barbari  stessi,  che  non 
iroviaAi  prova  alcuna  che  da  eflsi  fossero  rovinati  o  ani." 
Tlrabbachi.  Storia  della  Lett.  &c.  tom.  ii.  par.  i.  lib.  i.  pag.  74* 
After  luch  aa  assertion  the  learned  librarian  need  not  have 
been  swrprised  that  the  author  of  the  M6nioire8  pour  la  vie  de 
Ptearque  (p.  514)  exclaimed  *^  l\  faut  avouer  qu*il  y  a  dans 
votre  litterature  des  choses  singulieres  et  tout  a  fait  incon- 
cevables/'    See  Storia,  &c.  tom.  v.  par.  xL  lib.  iii.  pag.  ASO. 
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It  will  be  easy  to  make  the  distinction  without 
the  division,  and  very  different  feelings  will  be 
excited  by  dilapidations  for  the  service  of  the 
city  and  for  that  of  the  church*. 

The  conversion  of  Constantine  cannot  be  de- 
nied  to  have  changed  the  destination  of  many 
public  buildings,  and  to  have  excited  a  demand 
for  the  ornaments  of  the  baptized  Basilicas,  which, 
we  have  ocular  proof  at  this  day,  was  satisfied 
at  the  expense  of  other  edifices.  If  an  arch  of 
Trajan  was  despoiled  to  adorn  his  triumph, 
other  structures  were  j'obbed  to  contribute  to 
the  splendour  of  his  conversion  \  The  figure 
and  the  decorations  of  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  new  religion  necessarily  were  partially 
changed,  and  that  such  a  change  was  detri- 
mental to  their  architecture,  the  early  Basi- 
lical  churches  still  exist  as.  an  evidence'.  Th^ 
temples  of  Rome  were  not  universally  shut  until 
the   edict  of  Honorius  (A.  D.  399),  but  an 

'  Nardini,  Lib.  vi.  cap.  xv.  seems  to  doubt  or  not  to  de- 
termine this,  but  owns  the  sculpture  is  of  the  time  of  Trajaif. 
A  part  of  this  arch  was  dug  up  near  the  column  of  Trajan  in 
the  time  of  Vacca. 

*  Look  at  thje  church  of  St.  Agnes  without  the  walls.  The 
Christians  took  or  imitated  ornaments  of  all  kinds  from  the 
temples.  In  that  church  the  pomegranates  of  Proserpine, 
Ihe  emblem  of  mortality,  are  on  the  balustrades  of  the  high 
altar.  A  thousand  years  afterwards,  Leda  and  the  Swan  were 
still  thought  ^»propriate  figures  for  the  bronse  doors  of  6c 
Peler'a. 
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Italian  writer '  has  shewn,  with  some  success, 
that  Christianity  had  been  actively  employed 
before  that  period  in  destroying  the  symbols 
and  haunts  of  the  ancient  superstition* 

A  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  temples  at  Alexandria  %  and 
though  it  has  been  triumphantly  quoted  in  fa* 
vour  of  christian  forbearance,  that  St.  Ambrose ' 
found  the  baths,  the  porticos,  and  the  squares 
of  Rome  full  of  idols  in  38S ;  yeft  another  saint 
boasts  that  in  405  all  the  statues  in  the  temples 
were  overthrown  \  The  sale  of  the  idols  in 
Greece  had  begun  with  Constantine  ^    The  law 

I  Pietro  Lazeri,  discorso  della  contecrasione  del  Panteone 
fatta  da  Bonifazio  IV.  Roma,  1749.  pp.  39,  40! 

*  Socrat.  Hist.  Ecclesias.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  xvi.  The  bishop 
Tljeophilus  marched  about  the  town  carrying  in  triumph  the 
pAotfi  taken  fsom  the  Serapeoa. 

9  '<  Kon  illis  satis  sunt  lavacra,  non  porticus,  non  plateae 
occupatse  simulacris  ?^'  D.  Ambros.  epist.  cont.  Sjmmach. 
Lugd*  Bat.  1653.  p.  455.  *'  Bversis  in  urbe  Ronn  omnibus 
simulacris.*'  Serm.  de  verbi  evang.  cap.  10.  n.  13.  in  ftn. 
oper.  torn.  v.  par.  1.  col.  647* 

^  Dsssertazione  sulle  rovine  di  Roma,  daU'  Abate  Carlo 
Fea,  Storia  delle  Arti»  &c.  tom.  iii*.  p.  267  to  416.  edit. 
Rom;  1784.  The  Abate  strangely  quotes  St.  Ambrose 
against  St.  Augustine,  who  talks  of  Rome  eighteen  years 
afterwards. 

^'^Rn  n  xii  Twv  'EXX^yujv retoif  xXaW xo)  xeAeufAf  xit  ^ij- 
fAOcUvvf/f  ra  iv  dvroJs  dydy^MXCL.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i. 
cap.  iii. 
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t>f  Honorius  which  forbade  the  destruction  of 
the  edifices  themselves,  proves,  if  any  thing, 
that  such  an  outrage  had  been  perpetrated,  and 
was  to  be  apprehended.  A  prohibitory  edict 
must  suppose  an  offence.  It  is  not  easy  to  in- 
terpret in  more  than  one  way  the  following 
words  of  St.  Jerome.  "  The  golden  Capitol  has 
lost  all  its  splendour;  the  temples  of  Rome  are 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs ;  the  very  city  is 
moved  from  its  foundations^  and  the  overflowing 
people  rush  before  the  half  torn  up  shrines  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  \*^  The  squalid  appear- 
ance of  the  Capitol  is  mentioned  in  another 
passage  of  the  same  writer  ^  where  the  tem- 
ples of  Jove  and  his  ceremonies  are  said  meta- 
phorically, or  actually,  to  have  fallen  down.  In 
the  year  4S6,  Theodosius  the  younger  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  temples  and"  fanes.  A 
commentator'  has  endeavoured  to  reason  this 

'  **  Auratum  squalet  Capitolium.  Fuligine  et  araneorum 
telis  omnia  Romee  templa  cooperta  sunt.  Movetur  uibs 
8edibu8  8uis,  et  inundans  populus  ante  delubra  aemiruta  cur- 
rit  ad  martyrum  tumulos.'*  Epist.  cvii.  ad  Lsetam,  Hieron. 
opera,  torn,  i.  p.  672..  Veron.  1734.  Yet  this  was  before 
Christianity  could  be  traced  back  two  generations  in  Rome. 
<'  Fiunt  non  nascuntur  Christiani,'*  says  the  same  saint  in  the 
same  place. 

*  «  Squalet  Capitolium^  templa  Jovis  et  ceremonise  con- 
ciderunt.'*    Lib.  2.  advers.  Jovinian,  tom.  ii.  p.  384. 

'  Godefroy,  ['Go/<^7^tM.]— Dissertazione  suUe  Rovine^&c. 
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away,  and  another  writer  has  been  eager  to 
shew  that  the  mandate  was  addressed  to  the 
eastern  Illyricum.  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  province  was 
thought  most  attached  to*  paganism,  and  that 
the  temples  had  been  preserved  there,  when  in 
the  capitals  they  had  been  overthrown.  An 
ecclesiastical  writer,  only  twelve  years  after  this 
law,  talks  of  the  order,  or  of  the  effect  of  it,  as 
being  general ;  saying,  that  ^^  the  destruction  of 
the  idolatrous  fanes  was  from  the  foundation^  and 
so  complete^  that  his  cotemporaries  could  not 
perceive  a  vestige  of  the  former  superstition^  .^^ 
The  same  author  has  a  much  stronger  expres- 
sion in  another  passage.  ''  Their  temples  are 
so  destroyed,  that  the  appearance  of  their  form 
no  longer  remains^  nor  can  those  of  our  times 
Tccognize  the  shape  of  their  altars :  as  for  their 
materials,  they  are  dedicated  to  the  fanes  of  the 

p.  284.  note  (C).  The  words  are,  '*  cunctaque  eorum  fiuia, 
templa,  delubra,  siqua  etiam  nunc  restant  integra,  preecepto 
magifltratuum  destrui>  conlocationeqne  venerandfle  Chris- 
tians religionis  signi  cxpiari  praecipimus."  Codex  Theod. 
lib.  xvi.  tit.  10.  de  Pagan,  sacrif.  et  templis  leg.  18. 

'  ToWou  ^  hsaa  xa)  dvri  rwif  iii'tci AixcSv  oiputfy  ti  ksntiiMva 
ff»  pJidptav  iveunta^^cu  ffpocrira^sy  tZret  t^i^  [tiV  rjiidf  Hn^ 
pAfovf  firiSh  lyy^  r^ii  ntpwipcLg  i^wifitiif  ^dva^^eu.  Theo- 
doriti  Bpiscop.  Cyri.  Ecclesias.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  d7»  P*  343. 
edit.  Amnelod.  1695.  He  pablished  his  history  about  439. 
See  the  preface  by  Valesius. 
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marUfrs  '."  The  opinion  of  the  Cardinal  Ba- 
ronius  is  positive  to  the  zeal  and  the  destruc- 
tion. *'  As  soon  as  this  long  desired  permission 
of  breal^ing  the  idols  was  obtained  from  the 
christian  prince,  the  just  zeal  of  the  christian 
people  broke  out  at  last  in  the  throwing  down 
and  breaking  of  the  pagan  gods.  And  he  be- 
fore exclaims,  ^*  It  is  incredible  with  what  ani- 
mosity  the  Faithful  at  Rome  leapt  upon  the 
idols'.'* 

After  this  law  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
codes  of  temples  or  their  materials,  and  if  these 
edifices  were  legally  protected  up  to  the  time 
of  Justinian,  they  must  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  public  buildings. 

7  **  Horum  namque  templa  sic  destructa  sunt  iit  ne  figura- 
rum  quidem  permansit  species,  nee  aranim  fonnam  hujus 
saeculi  homines  sciant:  harum  autem  materia  omnis  mar- 
tyrum  fanis  dicataest"  From  Theodoret's  eighth  discourse  on 
the  martyrs.  The  translation  of  Sirmond  is  quoted,  the  origmal 
not  being  before  the  writer. 

*  **  Hsec  semel  a  christiano  principe  idola  frangendi  im- 
petrata  diu  optata  licentia^  exarsit  christiani  populi  Justus 
zelus  in  desturbandis  confringendisque  deorum  gentilitium 
simulacris  — — —  vix  credi  potest  quanta  animositate  Fi* 
deles  Roms  in  idola  iniilierint."  Annales  Ecclesiasi  cum 
entice  Pagi,  tom.  vt  p*  51.  Lucse*  1740.  The  cardinal  talks 
of  a  period  rather  prior  eTen  to  the  date  of  Theodoret.  Tern* 
pies,  in  certain  precincts,  were  perhaps  saved  from  violence. 
*'  Claudian  boasts  that  Honorius  was  guarded  in  the  Palatine 
by  the  temples  of  the  gods."  '«  T<4  drcum  ddubra  vviet,'^ 
&c.    See  note  on  the  Palatine. 
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Their  protection  is,  however,  very  doubtful. 
Temples  are  not  found  amongst  the  wonders  ad- 
mired by  Theodorici  except  the  half  stripped 
Capitoline  fane  is  to  1)e  enumerated :  and  Proco- 
pitts  confines  his  notices  to  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
which  he  alludes  to  cursorily,  as  being  in  the  Fo- 
rum of  that  name',  and  to  the  Temple  of  Jan  us  % 
whose  doors  there  was  still  enough  of  pleasantry 
or  paganism  left  in  Rome  to  attempt  to  open  dur- 
ing the  distress  of  the  Gothic  siege.  Stilicho^ 
Ibund  no  laW  to  prevent  him  or  his  wife  from 
partially  stripping  off  the  ornaments  of  the  Capi- 
toline Temple,  and  the  burning  of  the  Sybilline 
books  by  the  same  christian  hero,  evinces  the 
temper  of  the  times.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  a 
widow  was  in  possession  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
xm  the  'Quirinal,  and  made  a  present  of  eight  co- 
lumns to  the  Emperor  for  his  metropolitan  St. 
Sq>hia\     The  temples  then  were  partly  in  pri- 

'  Lib.  iv.  Ben.  Gotlu  cap.  xxi.    Mftltrito  interprett. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  35.  ibid. 

'  **  Nam  Zosimus  tradit  cum  Theodosins  Romam  venit, 
hoc  scilicet  anno,  Stiliconem  ducem  utriusque  militiiee  foribus 
Capitolii  laminas  aureas  abslulisse^  ejusque  uzorem  Serenam 
nomine,  detraxiase  e  coUo  Rhese  deorum  rnalri  mundum  mw- 
liebrem  suoque  ipsius  illigaase  coUo.'*  Baron.  Ann.  EceL  ad 
an.  389.  in  loc.  et  edit,  citat.  For  the  burning  the  SjbiUine 
booki,  see  the  same  place,  and  the  Iter  of  Rutiliua. 

«  Winkcfanann,  OsterTaaioai  sulP  architetturadegli  antidii. 
cap.  il  sec.  4.  .p.  88.  note  (B).  Dissertazione,  Sec,  p.  aoa. 
note  (D),  torn.  iii.  of  Fea's  translation. 
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vate  hands,  and  therefore  not  universally  pto* 
tected  arfmMic  wiificfts^  llie  pagan  structures 
would  naturally  suffer  more  at  the  first  trioaa^ 
of  Christianity  than  afterwards,  when  the  rage 
and  the  merit  of  destruction  must  have  dimi- 
nished. And  after  the  danger  of  a  relapse  was 
no  longer  to  be  feared,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
softie  of  the  precious  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
worship  might  be  considered  under  the  guard 
of  the  laws.  In  this  way  we  may  account  for 
the  permission  asked  in  one  instance  to  despoil 
a  temple  for  the  ornament  of  a  church ' ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  quoted  to  show  the  care  of 
those  structures,  but  which  is  surely  as  fair  a 
proof  of  their  neglect*.  The  consecration  of 
the  Pantheon  did  not  take  place  until  the  year 
609  or  610,  two  hundred  years  after  the  shutting 
of  the  temples ;  and  that  event  is  allowed  to 
be  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  similar  con- 
version. If  many  of  the  immense  number  of 
fanes  and  temples  had  been  preserved  entire 
until  that  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  example 
would  have  been  followed  in  more  cases  than  we 

'  *<  Hie  cooperuit  ^cclesiam  omnem  ex  tegulis  aereiit 
quas  levavit  de  templo,  quod  appellatur  Romae  [Romuli]  ex 
conflensu  {Hissimi  Heradei  imperatoris."  Anastas.  in  vit.  Ho- 
norii  I.  p*  96.  torn.  i.  edit,  citat. .  The  temple  is  called  the 
temple  of  Romulus  in  Via  Sacra,  in  the  life  of  Paul  I.  p. 
175.  torn.  i.  &c.  The  church  which  gained  by  the  robbery 
was  St,  Peter's. 

*  Dissertasione,  &c.  p.  286. 
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know  to  have  been  adopted^.  The  Christiatif^ 
found  the  form  of  the  Basilica  much  more 
suitable  to  their  worship  than  that  of  the  temple* 
They  did  not  c<Hisecrate  a  single  sacred  edifice 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 
triumph  of  their  religion.  They  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  ever  taken  the  entire  form  of 
more  than  four  or  five^  What  was  the  fate  of 
the  remainder  ?  We  hear  of  fifty-six  churches 
built  upon  the  sites,  or  supposed  sites,  of  temples^. 
Is  it  then  too  rash  to  believe  that  so  many  struc- 
tures which  we  know  to  have  disappeared  at  an 
early  period,  which  were  abandoned,  which 
were  regarded  as  an  abomination,  and  which 
tradition  declares  to  ^ave  stood  upon  the  sites 
of  churches,  were  despoiled,  for  the  most  part^ 
by  the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and  their 
materials  employed  to  the  honour  of  the  trium- 
phant religion  ?  It  is  particularly  told  of  Gregory 
III.  that  he  finished  a  chapel  to  certain  martyrs 
in  ruins^.     Most  of  the  lives  of  the  early  Popes 

^  Tbe  PiEmtheon,  Cosmas  and  Damiamv,  St.  Theodore, 
St.  Stephano  in  Rotundis  (perhaps),  St.  Maria,  Egizziaca 
(doubtful),  the  supposed  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  Tyber^  St. 
Hadrian  (the  fagade  torn  off).  Can  any  other  be  mentioDed  ? 
,  *  See  De  templis  gentilitium  in  templa  divorum  mutatis, 
cap.  ix.  Georg.  Fabricii,  Descriptio  Romae  ap.  Grsv.. 
Antiq.  Roman,  torn.  iii.  p.- 462. 

?  **  Csemeterium  beatorum  martyrum  Januarii,  Urbani,. 
nburtiii  Valerian!  et  Maximi,  et  eorum  tecta  in  ruinis  posita 
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in  Auastasius  consist  of  little  else  than  the 
building  of  churches.  Those  of  Hadrian  I., 
Leo.  III.,  and  Gregory  IV.,  occupy  many  pages 
with  the  mere  enumeration  of  their  names'. 
Both  piety  and  ecopomy  would  prompt  the 
spoliation  of  the  nearest  ancient  structures  con^ 
nected  with  the  old  superstition ;  and  the  only 
indulgence  shewn  to  the  pagan  deities  was, 
when  their  baptism  might,  by  a  little  distortion, 
entrust  their  fanes  to  the  protection  of  a  similar 
saint*. 

The  more  prominent  symbols  of  the  ancient 
religion  would  hardly  be  suffered  to  stand  after 
the  temples  were  shujt.  Da  Barga  asserts  as  a 
fact,  that  ther^  were  marks  on  the  obelisks  of 
their  having  been  all  ovei;thrown  with  the '  ex- 
ception of  one,  which  was  not  dedicated  to  any 

perfecit.**  Anastas.  in  vit.  Gregor.  III.  p.  145.  torn.  i.  edit, 
citat.  We  find  Pope  John  III.  afterwards  Ihring  in  this 
cemetery. 

>  See  an  account  of  the  rapid  building  of  churdies  bj  the 
Popes  after  Gregory  III.  in  Doaatus.  Roma  vetus,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  viii. 

*  Thus  Romulus  and  Remus  became  Cosmas  and  Dami- 
bAmb.  Romulus,  a  foundling  and  a  warrior,  and  a  healer  of 
young  children,  was  changed  for  St.  Theodore,  a  foundling 
and  warrior,  and  also  healer  of  children.  Mars  had  not  a 
violent  metamorphoibis  to  reappear  as  St.  MTartina ;  but  there 
is  sohie  doubt  of  the  hitter  eouTersion. 
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of  the  false  god*  of  antiquity '.  However,  Con- 
iitantius  erected  one  of  these  monumentsS  and 
two  were  istanding  in  the  IXth  century,  if  we 
are  to  credit  a  barbarous  regionary  of  that 
period'.  Da  Barga  extends  his  praise  of  the 
pontiffs  to  the  destruction  of  the  theatres  and 
circuses,  the  frequenting  of  which,  dedicated  as 
they  were  to  false  gods,  Lactantius  and  Tertul- 
lian  thought  equally  nefarious  with  sacrificing 
to  Jove  or  Scrapie.  We  know  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  put  the  Circensian  games  at  Rome 
under  new  patronage,  but  that  they  were  en- 
tirely discontinued  in  the  year  496,  when  the 
people  declared  they  would  not  have  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  place  of  Mars,  and  the  provision 
for  the  festival  -was  distributed  to  the  poor*. 
The  same  writer,  after  a  diligent  study  of  the 
fathers,  and  having  commenced  with  the  con- 
trary, opinion,  is  convinced  that  Gregory  the 

'  Thftt  of  the  Vatican.  See  de  pritatorani'  publiconim- 
qu^,  &c.  p.  1 891 ,  in  loco  citato.  '<  Neqne  enim  extstimare  po8- 
sumus  caeteros  obeliscos  vel  terne  motu  vel  fulmine  dejectos 
^sse  cum  vectium  et  ferramentorum  vestigia,  quibiis  eversi 
sunt,  adhuc  extant  in  infimfe  partis  lateribus  quae  basitn  spec- 
tent." 

*  That  now  standing  before  the  Lateran. 

'  The  pyramid  of  Sallust,  and  the /ii^ramt(/ near  St.  Lorenzo 
in  Euciana.  .  The  regionary  is  quoted  afterwards. 

'4  Baroniiis,  Annal.  Ecdesias.  ad  an.  496.  p.  6O6.  torn.  viii. 
edit,  citat. 
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Great  was  the  chief  instrument  of  this  deatmcr 
tion,  ai^d  notably  of  the  Circus  Maximum,  ntar 
whifch  he  built  a  church  \  The  Circus,  hew-^ 
f  ver>  i^  recorded  by  the  regiooary  of  th^  IXth 
c^ntu^'.  The  baths,  a  greater  abominatiQiit  lit 
)s  9IS0  convinced  owed  their  destruction  to  tiie 
fi»mie  piety,  and  those  of  Diocletian  imd  CaiH" 
calla  showed  in  his  time  evident  m^irks  c£  bumm 
violence.  He  adds  that  tiiere  is  no  proof  of 
theoe  ijnmense  structures  having  been  ruiotd 
by  earthquakes,  and  to  this  it  may  be  subjoioedt 
(bat  when  the  Roman  families  of  the  middle 
ag^s  had  occnpied  the  Coliseum  and  other  an* 
^^t  monuments,  they  did  not  take  poshes- 
^on  of  the  baths,  with  the  exception  of  tJiosQ 
of  Constantine  on  the  Quirinal.  The  last  meah 
tiqn  of  them  in  any  way  that  can  make  us  siy>- 
pose  them  entire,  is  in  the  regionary  of  the  I^tb 
century.  Their  precious  materials,  statues,  and 
marble  coatings  and  columns,  would  naturally 
he  carried  ^way  whm  the  baths  had  ceased  to 
be  frequented ;  bat  some  violence  must  have 
been  necessary  to  throw  down  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  their  masses :  nor  could  this  be  done 

*  De  privaUNrum  pubUcqruiQque^  &p.  p«  ISS^. 

""Jbe  laslTestiges  of  the  Circus  Maxiaivii  v^ere  cmvicd 
away  about  tlie  %ipi^  of  P^qI  Y«  See  VediHede^  Ailtidu 
Veitig^  ii  9^i9a^  di  A\b  QifTaiimliViii  the  plate  r^jN^^^epliog 
those  ruins. 
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tor  the  sake  of  grinding  down  their  materials, 
which  are  of  bride  So  early  as  the  tenth  cm* 
tiuy,  there  were  three  churches  built  in  the 
Alexandrine  baths  S  which  must  therefore  have 
b*eii  previously  in  ruins.  It  must  be  confess^d^ 
at  the  same  time^  that  the  evidence  againtt  thfe 
CSiristians  is  not  equally  strong  when  applied  to 
the  theatres  and  themue,  as  it  appears  to  b^ 
referring  to  the  temples.  As  the  defence -of 
Gregory  the  Great  has  been  sudcessfully  un- 
dertaken against  his  principal  accuser,  it  is  of 
little  moment  to  mention  that  a  Monsignor 
jfegardi»  in  a  speech  which  he  recited  in  the 
Capitol^  in  1703,  was  b6ld  enough  to  state  and 
enforce  his  belief  of  all  the  charges  made  against 
the  saint,  none  of  which  oan  be  traced  higher 
than  nearly  six  centuries  after  hts  death'.  The 

'  Roma  ex  ethnica  sacra.  Martindlit  cap.  ix.  p.  167. 
qaoted  in  DiMertazioney  &c.  p.  568. 

«  Prose  degli  Arcadi,  torn.  i.  p,  126.  Disaertazione^  p.  387. 
note  {Vl). 

*isctob,  Bruck^r,  HiiloriflB  cntide  phUoiopliuef  from  page 
<i»S  to  page  6f  2f  tidit.  Lips*  176S.  s^ct  iH.  d6  nat.  et  indole 
et  modo  Phil.  Schol.  ia  appedfiotf«  Do  wliat  be  will,  Brticker 
camot  iraetf  any  of  iba  8t6riea,  the  aapprestion  of  maiketU, 
the  aiat«e4»reakiiig^  or  )ibhfty4>ijifniag^  higher  than  John  of 
Salisbury.  He  makes  a  great  mistake  in  calling  Gr^ory  the 
maater  of  John  Diaoonus,  who  Hved  two  canHiries  aAerwahls, 
and  ia  raprovod  by  Tiraboai4)i«  Sloria*  &c.  tom.  iii.  lib.  ii.  p. 
09  to  p.  1 U.  edit.  Venet.  1 795.  The  story  of  his  throwing  down 
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.discouragement  of  mathesiSr  whether  it  meant 
magic  or  profane  learning  in  general,  would  be 
only  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  tasteless  igno* 
ranee  or  credylity  of  the  pontiff;  and  a  more 
satisfactory  argument  than  the  silence  of  his 
bioglraphers  may  be  deduced  from  the  belief 
that  Gregory  had  but  little  time  or  means  for 
the  building  of  churches^  and  consequently  for 
.the  spoliation  of  ancient  edifices.  He  is  not  to 
be:  suspected  of  wanton  violence^  for  the  de- 
struction of  buildings  is  the  subject  of  one' of  the 
-.complaHits  with  which  he  bewails  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  times\.  A  large  column  was,  how- 
ever, transferred  in  those  days,  (608)  from 
some  other  structure  to.  the  Forum,  and  dedi- 
x^ated  to  the  murderer  Phoeas.  The  successors 
of  Gregory  were  less  scrupulous,,  it  should  seem, 
than  himself.  We  have  seen  that  Honorius  I. 
removed  the  gilt  tiles  from  the  temples  of  Ro- 
mulus. Gregory  III.  employed  nine  columns 
of  some  ancfent  building  for  the  church  of  St. 

the  statues  can  only  be  traced  to  Leo  of  Orvietto,  a  Domini- 

can  writer  of  the  XlVth  century.  See  Testhnonia  quoran- 
'4am  veterum  scriptorum  de  St.  Gregorio  Papa^  at  the  end  of 
.the  Venice  ediUon  of  St.  Gregory's  works ;  and  St.  Gregorius 

Magnus  vindicatus,  by  Gian  Crirolamo  Gradenigo,  in  the 

xvith  volume. 
*  <*  Ipsa  quoque  destrui  edificia  videmus.''    Homilia  in 

Ezechidem,  lib.  ii..hom.  vt.  p.  JO.  torn.  t.  0pp.  omn.  Venet. 
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Peter  ^  The  rebuilding  of  the  «ity  walls  by 
four  Popes  in  the  same  century  (Vlllth),  Sisi- 
nius,  Gregory  II.  and  III.  and  St.  Adrian  L 
was  an  useful  but  a  destructible  operation  ^ 
Their  lime-kilns  must  have  been  supplied  from 
tlie  ancient  city.  It  is  to  a  presumed  necessity, 
^d  not  to  superstition,  that  the  succeeding  spo- 
liation of  the  ancient  works  of  art  by  the  Popes 
must  chiefly  be  attributed;  but  it  will  be  oh- 
aerved  that  the  embellishment  of  the  christian 
churches  was  the  chief  motive  for  this  destruc- 
tion,  and  conse^ently  ranks  it  in  the  class  at 
present  under  examination.  Pope  Hadrian  L, 
^  by  the  infinite  laboiu:  of  the  people  employed 
during  a  whole  year/'  threw  down  aia  immense 
structure  o£  Tiburtine  stone  to  enlarge  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin^.     Donus  L 

^  Anastas.  in  vit.  St.  Greg.  IL 

*  **  Qui  et  calcariat  fv  restauratione  murorum  jussit  deco- 
quere.*'  Anastas.  in  vit.  Sisinii,  p.  127.  torn.  i.  edit  citat.  He 
was  Pope  in  70S.  **  Hie  ezordio  Pontificatus  sui  calcarias  de-> 
coqui  jussit,  et  a  porta  sancti  Laur«ntii  inchoans  hujus  civitatIS' 
muros  restaurare  decreverat»  et  aliquant  partem  facieos  emer- 
^ntibus  incoDgruis,  variisque  tamultibus,  prsepiditus  eslr.'* 
Ibid,  in  Wt.  St.  Gregorii  IL  whe  was  Pope  from  714  to  73 !• 
**  Hujus  temporibus  plunma  pars  murorum  faujuscivitatis  Ro- 
mane  restaurata  sunt."  Ibid,  in  vit.  Gregorii  III.  p.  145: 
See  also  tbe  same  in  vit.  St.  Hadriani^  p.  21(0.  Gregbiry  was 
Pope  from  731  to  740— Hadrian  from  772  to  794.  ' 

'  **  Nam  maximum  monumentum  de  Tiburtiuo  tufo  super 
earn  dependens  per  anni  circulum  plurimum  multitudiDem* 
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(elected  in  676)  had  before  stripped  the  marMe 
from  a  large  pyramid  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo^  vulgarly  known  by  the' 
name  of  the  tomb  of  Scipio'.  The  spoil  was 
laid  on  the  floor  of  the  atrium  of  St.  Peter*  The 
history  of  the  middle  ages*  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  preserved  many  such  precise  records ; 
but  the  times  after  the  return  of  the  Popes  from 
Avi^on  are  sufficiently  eloquent.  Paul  11.^ 
employed  the  stones  of  the  Coliseum  to  build  a. 
palace.  Sixtus  IV.  took  dowA  a  temple,  sup-/ 
pesed  by  Pomponius  Lcetus  that  of  Hercules, 
near  St.  Maria,  in  Cosmedin^;  and  the  same 
pontiff  destroyed  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
bridge  to  make  400  cannoa  balls  for  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo^.     Alexander  VI.^  threw  down: 

populi  congruens  roultorumque  lignonini  struem  incendens 
demolitus  est/'  Anastas.  in  vit.  St.  Hadriani,  I.  p.  214» 
edit.citat.:  he  nepeala  it  m.  tbe  next  page. 

^  Nafdini^  Roma  Ant;  lib.  viu  cap.  xiii,  * 

•  See  Donatiis»  Rom&  Vetus,  lib.  iv..  cap.  is.  for  Paul  II» 
vho  reigned  firom  1464  to  1470.. 

^  Donatua,  &c.  lib.  2«  cap.  7&. 

\  Stephen.  Infe^ura,  Diar.  Uob.  Ron.  saya  tbiath^penedf 
in  14S4.  The  bridge  was  called;  that  of  Horatiw  Coclea> 
*^  e  le  dette  palle  fiurono  fiediricate'  a  mannomla  dove-  fa  fiaila' 
di  distniggere  ua  ponte  di  travertino  rotto,  il  quale  ai 
niNttra,  il'  ponte  di:  Oaa^o  Cdcha."  Scriptorea  Bar, 
torn.  iii.  paab  ii.  p.  llff^k 

^  ISie  pynunid  was  b^;gftD  than.  tbaA  of  Ge«lm,.iafla  nen- 
tioned  by.  BloBdufi|.Fiilu|i%  aiidiBlbiiliaMi^  apdiia  1000  on  tbe 


tfae  pyrAiDid4  which  Dontts  had  stripped,  4o 
make  a  way  for  his  gaUety  between  the  Va- 
tickn  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Aiigelo.  Paul  III. 
and  his  nephews  laboured  incessantly  at  the 
quarry  of  the  Coliseum.  This  pope  applied  him- 
self to  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  to  the  Forum 
of  Trajan,  to  a  temple  usually  called  of  Pallas, 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Faustina,  to  that  temple 
itMlf,  td  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  to  a  large  mai^s 
of  ancient  work  which  he  levelled  to  the  ground 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo ',  and  had  not  the  ex- 
cttie  of  piety  for  this  wide  devastation. 

Sixtna*V.  carried  away  the  remains  of  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus  for  the  service  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  a  cotemporary  positively  mentions 
that  he  threw  down  certain  statues  still  remain- 
ing in  the  Capitol'.     Urban  VIII.  took  off  the 

bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter>.  Nardini.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xiii.  Alex* 
tti^er  reigned  from  l4go  to  1503. 

*  Venutt^  Roma  Modema.  Rione  x.  p.  353.  torn.  ii.  Do- 
natdSy  lib.  rr*  capi  ix.  Disser^azione  sulle  rovine,  &c.  p.  30gi» 
Paal  HI.  began  to  raign  in  159S,  and  died  in  1549. 
'  s  D»  Barga^  CommeBtariusde  ObdSsco.  ap.  Gntv,  Ahtiq. 
RoaulD.  m  lea.  dfat.  pAg.  l^l .  H6  mentioned  thife  to  tfafe  &o- 
oMif  •rSiaetaa,  to  whpwhe  AedteltM  fm  cotfftnettta^y,  BAdh6 
Miaved  h  an  inrfbttten  ^  tbef  d^Adiicl:  of  Gt€Sg6ty  Ae  GnteC 
and  otbert.  <«  Quorum  pietatem.  Fins  V.  et  fHitiii  V.  Pbil- 
tificea  Max.  sic  iniitaci  sont,  nt  eofutt  idter  ex  ndibus  Vati* 
canis  bujusoMdl  otimaB  itAAMi  ilflto  ^tottttAM  cogitaveiat, 
alter  e  tvm  capilrth^hidhMMMWf  iosk  dontt  fattAr  dejioi  jus- 
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brynze  from  the  portico  of  the.  Pantheon^  ta 
make  cannou  for  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  aEnd 
to  construct  the  confessional  of  St.  Peter.  He 
took  away  also  some  of  the  base  of  the  sepulchre 
of  Cecilia  Metella  for  the  fountain  of  Trevi'^ 
Paul  V.  removed  the  entablature  and  pediment 
of  a  structure  in  the  Fornm  of  Nerva  for  h]» 
fountain  on  the  Janiculum,  and  transported 
the  remaining  column  of  the  Tem^e  of  Peace 
to  defcorate  the  place  before  St.  Maria  Mag* 
giore^  Lastly^  Alexander  VII.  took  down  the 
arch  commonly  called  f  *  di  Portogallo**  in  order 
to  widen  the  Corsoi.    A  little  more  taste  and 

• 

scrit."    See  his  Treatise  on  the  Destroyers  of  Uame,  &c^ 
p.  1887-  in  loco  citat. 

1  See  note  on  the  Pantheon^ 

*  Echinard.  Agro.  Romano,  p.  295.  edit.  1750.  Yet  Mr. 
Gibbon  says  he  has  nothing  else  to  allege  against  this  pope 
than  the  punning  saying,  **  Quod  non  fecerunt  barbari  feee-> 
runt  Barbarini."    Cap.  Ixxi.  p.  424.  torn.  xii. 

'  Venuti  Roma  Modema.    Rione  I.  p.  47.  torn.  i. 

*  The  remains  of  this  arch  are  seen  in  Donatus»  %.  33.  He 
(lib.  ill.)  thought  it  of  Drusus,  but  without  reason.  See  Nar« 
dini,  (lib.  vi.  cap.  ix.)  Alexander  VIL  was  so  proud  of  thi» 
destruction  that  he  chose  to  record  it  by  an  inscription  which 
is  here  given,  because  it  is  esteemed  the  best  specimen  of 
lapidary  writing  in  Rome. 

Alex.  VII.  Pontif.  Max. 
Viam  l§tam  feriatae  drbis  hippodromum    . 
Qua  interjectis  sdificiis  impeditam 
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• 

ingenuity  might  surely  have  preserved  the  mo^ 
n  anient  and  yet  improved  the  modem  street. 
The  inferior  clergy  were,  it  is  probable,  much 
more  guilty  than  the  pontifis,  and  a  volume  of 
no  inconsiderable  bulk  has  been  composed  by 
one  of  their  own  order  to  enumerate  the  pagan 
materials  applied  to  the  use  of  the  church  '•  As 
long  as  the  ancient  monuments  were  considered 
the  property  of  that  church,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  protection  was  granted  to  them,  )sind 
a  writer,  who  is  in  some  degree  an  advocate  for 
the  clergy,  has  been  obliged  to  confess  that  when 
the  ruins  were  in  possession  of  the  modern  senate 
and  pec^le,  they  were  less  subject  to  spoliation 
than  in  preceding  periods  ^  The  superstition 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people  at  large  prevented 
them  from  attributing  a  proportionate  value  tp 
objects  not  connected  with  their  ecclesiastical 
l^ends ;  and  when  the  relics  of  the  ancient 

Qua  procurrentibus  deformatam 

Liberani  rectamque  reddidit 

t^ublicae  connnoditati  et  ornamento. 

Anno.  Sal.  mdc.  lxv. 
The  bas  reliefs  on  the  arch  are  now  in  the  Capitoline  palace 
of  the  Cofuenxtf  ort. 

»  Marangoni,  delU  coie  gentilesche  e  profane  trasporie  ad 
uio  €  omatnento  deUe  chkse;  see  also  FioraTante  Martinelli, 

■ 

Roma  ear  ethnica  sacra, 
'  The  Abate  Fea  in  his  dissertation. 
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city  had  begun  to  be  regarded  with  somewhat 
less  indifference,  they  seem  to  have  been  re- 
spectable from  some  pious  fable  ^attached  to 
their  sites  rather  than  by  any  antiquarian  im- 
portance. Even  the  great  Sixtus  Quintus 
could  not  restore  an  obelisk  without  affixing  an 
inscription  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religions 
imposture  ^  The  very  study  of  the  ancient  re- 
lics is  perverted,  and  rendered,  subservient  to 
diurch  fable.  Cardinal  Baronius^  for  the  sake 
of  finding  St.  Peter's  prison  at  St.  Nkcolas  in 
carcere^  distorted  the  position  of  the  Ronuui 
Forum :  and  Nardini  himself  in  other  respects 
so  incredulpus,  affirms  that  tkete  li  ^  etttmn 
tradition  of  the  confinement  of  that  apostle  in 

\  See  the  above  cited  collection  of  designs,  entitled  Vedute 
degli  Anticfai  Vestig}  cB  Roma,  di  Aid  Glotanirin^,  draw*  ih 
Aa  tkaa  of  Paul  V. ;  every  j^ctero  ia  enlmnad  hy  a  mmt^ 
cr«  of  martyrsy  or  a  minicle,  or  a  dedicatio»  of  ap  cfawMil 
The  Vestal  with  her  sieve,  and  Cnrtius  leaping  into  the 
gulf,  are  the  only  heathen  fictions  or  finctahfliioiMPad  with  any 
notice. 

«  Chviatuni.  THmfiws 

Qaem  Attgjastus 

DeVitfiAa 

Nasciturum 

Vivena  adoravit 

Seye  deinceps 

Dominiim 

Dici  vetuit 

Adbro. 
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tiie  Mamertine*  dungeon,  and  of  the 
apringing  up  for  the  b^tizement  of  his  jailer^ 
What  were  the  merits  of  the  latter  pontiffi  iax 
the  preservation  of  the  ancient  fabrics  will  be 
aecsi  in  another  place :  the  above  remarks  may 
have  served  to  shew  bow  far  their  predeces9or8 
and  the  religion  of  which  they  were  the  chiefs 
are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  treating  of  the 
ruin  and  ne^ct  of  these  .venerable  moiw* 
mients. 

Stanza  LXXX. 

Time,  vmryfiood,  and  fire 
Have  deaU  upon  {he  seven-hilled  dhfs  pride. 

The  agency  of  the  Barbarians  and  of  the  ca- 
tlioUc  reljgioo  is  far  from  being  an  adequate 
cause  for  so  little  being  left  of  that  city  which 
wa»  called  the  epitone  of  the  universe*.  It  is 
proposed',  therefore^  to  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  general  progress  of  decay  arising  from  other  ^  . 
causes  of  destruction* 

A  tremendous  fire  in  the  year  700  or  703'  of 
the  city  bad  made  it  necessary  to  rebuild  the 

*  Nardini,  lib.  ▼.  oqp.  zi.    See  a  note  on  the  Roman 

*  *£riro|uti{  r^r  aJttfbcmyr  b  >b^  expression  of  Athenaeus, 
quoted  in  one  of  the  topographers,  JqKub  MJniilnliiii, 
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» 

greater  part  of  Rome'.  This  was  undertaken 
by.  Augustus,  and  the  famous  eulogium  on  the 
grandeur  of  his  restoration^  shows  what  mate- 
rials were  a  prey  to  the  fire  of  Nero?  from  which 
only  four  regions  escaped  untouched,  and  which 
was  fatal  to  the  most  veperable  fanes  and  tro- 
phies of  the  earlier  ages'*  We  may  conclude 
from  a  passage  of  Tacitus,  that  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Vitellius  .a  work  belonging  to  the  time 
of  the  republic  was  a  rare  object*.  The  fire 
and  civil  war  which  destroyed  the  Capitol  during 
that  reign,  that  which  raged  for  three  days  and 
nights  under  Titus  ^,  the  conflagration  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Trajan  which  consumed  a 
part  of  the  Forum  and  of  the  golden  house  of 

« 

I  Orosii,  Hist.  lib.  vu  cap.  zW.  and  lib.  vii.  cap.  iL  Four- 
teen  vici  were  consumed. 

^**  He  feiind  it  brick,  he  left  it  marble  ;*'  or«  as  Dion  says, 
T-QV  ^Tdfiitiv y^itn^v  itapa^iafim  XiI^vtiv  vfMP  xara(ActVtti.  Hist. 
Ram.  lib.  Ivi.  pag.  820.  torn.  ii.  edit  Hamb.  1750.  What  is 
said  of  Themistocles  is  a  much  6ner  eulogium.  ^O;  cVotifoY 
r^y  voAiv  liiuoSv  [u^v  hopmv  iietx^^^^*  Aristoph.  Equit.  ▼•  811. 
**  He  made  our  city  full»  having  found  it  empty.*' 

f  Sueton.  in  vit.  Neronis.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xt.  cap.  38> 
89>40,41. 

^  **  Lutatil  Catuli  nomen  inter  tanta  Cssarum  opera  usque 
ad  Vitellium  mansit.*^    Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  72. 

^  Sueton.  in  vlk  Titi. 
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Nero  \  must  have  contributed  to*  the  obliteratioH 
o.f  the  ancient  city;  and  if  there  was  scarcely 
any  relic  of  republican  Rome  when  Tacitus 
wrote,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  capital  even 
of  the  first  Cfesars  had  begun. to  disappear  at 
an  earlier '  period  than  is  usually  imagined. 
The  temples  under  the  Capitol  bear  witness  to 
the  falls  and  fires  which  had  required  the  constant 
attention  and  repair  of  the  senate',  and  became 
more  comnv>n  after  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Constantinople*  Popular  tu- 
malts  were  then  more  frequent  and  injurious*  In 

one  whiph  occurred  in  the  year  312  the  Temple 

« 

>  G.  Sincelliu  id  Chronog.  p.  S47«  quoted  ia  DMertazioney 
Ac,  p.  ags. 

*  D.  N.  Constantino  •  Mszimo  •  Pio  •  Fclici .  ac .  Trhunpba- 
teri .  semper  •  Augusto  •  ob  •  amplificatam  •  toto  .  orbe  •  rem  . 
publicam .  foctia .  conailiiaque .  S^P.Q.  R.  Dedicante .  Anicio . 
Paulino  .  Juniore  .  C«  V.  Cos.  ord.  Pk«f.  urbi.  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

JEdem  •  Concordia  •  vetustate  •  coUapsara .  in .  meliorem  . 
faciem  .  opere  .  et  •  cultu .  splen^idiore  .  restituerunt« 

This  inscription  was  found  near  the  ruins  under  the  Ca- 
pitol, and  transferred  to  the  Lateran,  whence  it  has  disap- 
-peared. 

The  words  now  remaining  on  the  frieae  of  the  same  sup* 
posed  Temple  of  Concord  are 

Senatus  Populusque  Romanus 
Incendio  consumptum  Restituit. 

.The  other  temple  of  three  columns^  called  now  Jupiter  XSL 
nans,  has  the  letters  bstitver.  ^V 
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• 

of  Foitune  was  burnt  down^  The  Pdace  of 
.  Symmachu^^  that  of  the  prefect  Lftmpaidiui^ 
in  367,  afad,  it  is  probable,  the  Baths  of  Coil« 
stantme,  each  Buffered  by  the  same  violence  ( 
ittA  an  iiistiiptmi  whiik  records  the  repair  of 
the  latter  informs  us  also  how  small  were  the 
means  of  the  senate  and  people  for  restoring 
the  ancient  structures^  The  destruction  must 
not  be  confined  to  one  element.  The  Tyber^ 
which  Augustus^  cleansed,  which  Trajan  deep* 
ened,  and  Aurelian  endeavoured  to  restrain  by 
a  mound^  rose  not  unfrequently  to  the  walls, 

*  Annali  d'  Italia,  ad  an.  312.  torn.  it.  p.  312.  Muratori 
quotes  Zosimus,  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  aod  would  make  us  put  this  fire 
to  the  charge  of  religion. 

*  Atnni.  MarcellinuSy  lib.  zxvii.  cap.  iii.p.  523«  ^HL  Lugd, 
Bat.  1693.  «« Hie  pfsfectus  CLampadU]  aagftatus  est  mo- 
tibaacrebris,  uno  oamiimi  laaxiiiM^camcoIledtaplebs  infiiiia» 
domum  ejus  prope  Caostafldtiiantuii  laracrum  injectis  &cibiis 
incenderat  et  malb«12s/'  &c.    Ibid. 

'  Vid.  Nardini,  lib.  !▼.  cap.  vi.  *'  Petreoios  Perpenaa  nuig- 
niis  QtMdratianus  V.  C.  el  lal.  Praef.  Urb.  ConstantiDismii 
thermas  longa  iacaria  et  aboleadae  ciriHs  rel  potius  fetalis 
dbdb  iNastationo  veheaeiemer  adiiccas  ita  ot  agnitione  sni  ex 
omni  parte  perdita  desperationem  cunctis  reparationis  adfiMr* 
root'  deputato  ab  ampliseiiDO  ordine  parvo  smnptn  quantum 
publicae  patiebantur  angustis  ab  extremo  vindicarit  oocaaa 
et  provisione  largissima  in  pristinam  faciem  splendoremque 
restituit." 

*  Sueton.  in  vit.  Augusti.  cap.  xxx. 

mf^^^  Tyberinas  extruxi  ripas.  Vadum  alvei  tomentis  effodi.'' 
Vopisc.  in  vit.  Aureliani,  p.  215.  Aid.  edit.  15 19.. 
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and  terrified  the  pious  craelty  of  the  Romans 
into  persecution'.  The  repeated  notices  of  in^ 
undation  will  be  seen  to  form  part  of  the  me* 
lancholy  annak.  of  the  declining  capital ;  but 
the  decay  of  the  dty  was  hastened  not  only  by 
these  natural  evils  and  by  the  vic^nce  of  hos- 
tile ccmflicts  within  the  walls*,  but  by  the  silent 
dilapidation  of  andtot  structures,  both  private 
lyid  public,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  de- 
linquency as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
eentury,  and  to  have  been  prohibited  afterwards 
by  successive  imperial  laws.  The  removal  of 
the  emperors  to  Constantinople  encouraged  the 
spoliation,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain 
the  list  of  all  the  ornaments  of  Rome  which 
were  transferred  to  the  seat  of  empire,  there 
might  be  a  better  justification  for  those  who 
attribute  the  ruin  of  the  old  to  the  rise  of  the 
new  capital '.  The  departure  of  many  of  the 
principal  families  for  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus 

t  •«  Tyberis  si  ascenditad  msenia;  si  Nilus  non  ascendit  in 
arm:  si  coelum  stetit^  si  terra  movit^  si  fames,  si  lues«  statiio 
Christianos  ad  Leones."    Tertull.  Apolog.  cap,  xHi. 

^  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  Cselian  hill  ia  the  reign  of 
Aurelian*    Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  xi.  tonu  ii.  oct.  p.  51. 

'  <«  Ut  non  inunerito  dixerisi,  non  a  barbaris,  sed  priits  a 
Constantino  eyersam  fuiase  Romam."  Isa.  Voesii  de  mag* 
Qi^udine  &DiBn  V^teris.  ap«  Gr«¥.  Antiq.  Roman,  torn.  h. 
p.  1907*  IN  15 1&  cap.  ¥ii. 
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had  emptied  a  portion  of  the  patrician  palaces. 
The  public  structures  we  know  were  not  en- 
.tirely  spared,  when  it  was  requisite  to  record 
the  triumph  of  Constantine'  ;.and  the  debase- 
ment  of  the  arts  having  left  the  Romans  no 
other  resource  than  the  application*  of  former 
trophies  to  their  present  sovereign,  the  same 
flattery  which  robbed  an  arch  of  Trajan  may 
have  despoiled  many  other  monuments  to  de- 
corate the  chosen  city  of  the  conqueror.  The 
laws  of  the  codes*  speak  of  ruins  and  edifices 

^  See  page  72,  note  1, 

*  XI.  Impp.  ValcntinianuB  et  Valens  A  A  ad  Syiutnachum 
P.  \J,  /*  Iiltra  urbem  Romam  eternam  nullus  Judicum, no- 
vum opus  informet :  quotiens  serenitatis  nostra?  arbitria  ces- 
•abunt :  ea  tamen  instaurandi  quae  jam  deformibus  ruinis 
intercidisse  dicuntur  universis  licentiam  damuflf."  Dat.  vlii. 
kidend.  Jun.  Pbilippis.  Divo  Joviano-  et  Varroniano  Cosa. 
[A.  D.  364]  lib.  XV.  tit.  1.  Codex  Theodos.  edit  Mant.  1768. 
p.  261.  The  law  is  repeated  tbe  next  year.  The  next  law 
mentions  the  seizure  of  the  granaries.  By  several  other  laws 
of  the  code  under  the  same  title,  it  appears  that  the  public 
buildings  in  the  provinces  were  also  falling  to  decay.  .The 
following  law  speaks  more  strongly  of  the  -decay  and  the 
spoliation  at  Rome. 

XIX.  Impp.  ValenSy  Gratianus,  et  Valentinianus  AAA 
ad  Senatum.  Nemo  prsefectorum  urbis  aliorumve  judicum, 
quos  potestas  in  excelso  locat,  opus  aliquod  novum^  in  urbe 
Roma  inclyta  moliatur,  sed  cxcolendis  veteribus  intepdet 
animum.  Novum  quoque  opus  qui  volet  in  urbe  moliri,  sua 
pecunia,  suis  opibus  absolvat,  non  contractis  veteribus  emo- 


in  decay»  which,  we  may  collect  from  prohibit- 
ing clauses,  it  was  the  custom  not  to  restore 
but  to  pillage  for  the  service  of  new  buildings. 
Such  was  the  disorder  in  the  reign  of  Valens 
and  Valentinian,  that  private  individuals  had 
seized  upon  the  public  granaries :  columns  and 
marbles  were  transported  from  one  city  to  an* 
other,  and  from  one  service  to  another.  A  law 
above  referred  to  for  the  year  364,  when  quoted 
in  the  Justinian  code,  contains  a  singular  ex- 
pression not  before  remarked,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  at  an  early  period  there  was  an  old 
distinct  from  a  new  Rome  \  The  regionaries  do 
iK>t  notice  the  distinction,  and  the  commentators 
object  to  the  phrase ;  but  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  migration  from  the  mounts  to  the  Campuis 
Martins  had  commenced  after  the  repeated  sack 
and  sieges  of  the  city,  and  the  causes  of  decay 
before  commemorated,  had  encumbered  the  an- 
cient site  with  ruins.    The  Campus  Martins  had 

1  amends,  nom  effcrssis  nobilium  operum  substrnctfonibus, 
non  rcKlivivis  de  publico  saxis,  non  marmorum  frustis  spoNa- 
tarura  sedium  reforoiatione  convulsis.  Lccta  iu  SeDatu^  Va- 
lente  V.  et  Valentiniano.  A  A.Coss.  [A.  D.  3/6.]  Read  dt- 
fanhatione,  according  to  three  editions,  p.  269.  The  Laws  ^ 
xxTii.  and  xxix.  of  the  same  title  are  to  the  same  purpose.. 
'  Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  viii.  tit.xii.  torn.  ii.  pag.  4/1*  ^dit. 
Gotting.  .1797.  which  repeats  the  law  above,  beginning 
"  Intra  urbem  Romam  veterem  et  novam,**  and  inserts  "  nisi 
ex  suis  pecuniis  hujusmodi  opus  construre  voluerit.'* 

H 
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been  ^arronnded  by  the  wall  of  Airreliao,  and 
from  that  time  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  vast 
fields,  the  grovei^  cff  the  Augustan  mausolenm, 
the  innumerable  porticoes,  the  magnificent 
temples,  the  circus,  and  the  theatre  of  that  dis- 
trict', were  gradually  displaced,  or  choked  up 
by  the  descending  city.  As  late  as  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  III.  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
Campus  Martius  as  if  it  were  stilt  an  open  place  *. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  quarter  preserved  the 
name,  as  at  present,  long  after  it  had  lost  its 
original  appearance  and  destination. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Constantius,  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  city 
were  still  sufficient  to  astonish  a  stranger^ ;  that 
when  the  regionaries  wrote  under  Valentinian  V 
a  pompous  list  of  public  monuments  might  still 
be  collected  for  the  admiration  and  confusion  of 


*  See  a  beautiful  description  of  it  in  Strabo,  lib.  y. 

*  He  was  killed  in  the  Campus  Martius^  according  to  Cas- 
•iodorus  and  Victor  Tutonensis ;  but  Prosper,  in  his  Chro- 
niele,  names  another  place  called  the  two  Laurels.  Annali 
d*  Italia,  ad  an.  455.  torn.  iii.  p.  l63. 

*  **  Deinde  intra  septetn  montium  culmina,  per  acclivitates 
planiUemque  posita  urbis  membra  collustraus  et  suburbana, 
quiquSd  videnit  primom,  id  eminere  ante  alia  cmicta  spera- 
bat,"  &c.  &c.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  x«  p«  ]45.  Lugd. 
Bat  1693. 

*  He  was  elected  Emperor  in  364,  and  died  in  375- 


posterity';  that  when  Alaric  took  tlie  town,  the 
fMivate  houses  contained  the  buildings  of  a 
whole  city^;  and  that  even  after  that  calamity 
the  old  age  of  Rome  was  more  attractive  than 
the  youth  of  any  other  capital.  There  was, 
doubtless,  still  enough  left  to  confer  the  pain 
upon  the  ancient  metropolis  ^  whose  ruins  at  this 
day  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  few  relics 
of  the  second  capital*  The  stranger  could  not 
perceive  what  was  lost :  the  native  still  flattered 
himself  that  every  injury  might  be  repaired^; 
and  such  was  the  stability  of  the  larger  mcmu* 
ments,  that  to  the  poet  and  consul  Ausonius, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Rome  was  still 
the  golden,  the  eternal  city^  In  the 


'  The  two  regfonaries,  Rufus  and  Victor^  occupy  twelve 
pages,  in  double  column,  of  the  folio  Thesaurus  of  Grevius, 
torn,  lii. 

•'Ori  i%affro$  rwy  fuyJXwf  oIx»v  ^s  'Pe4j*ijf*  if  ^rir 
a^avra  Bi^ev  iv  iavf&t  M^'a  itoXtf  ciiu\tsfp^i  ij^dVaro  fpi^cir- 
Olympiod.  ap  Phot.  Biblioth.  edit,  1(^53,  p.  198. 

*£};  Ui»As  im»  irikit,  iri?af  ina  ftu^Ia  xii^u — 

'  Manuel  Chrysoloras  made  a  comparison  between  Rome 
and  Constantinople :  he  did  not  believe  what  he  had  heard  of 
Rome,  but  found  that  her  very  ruins  were  a  suiBcient  proof 
of  her  former  superiority.  This  was  in  1464,  at  least  his  book 
has  that  date.     See  Museum  Italic,  p.  g6,  torn.  i.  1 724. 

^  Epigrammata  quatuor,  &c.  Auson.  Op.  pp-  78,  80.  edit. 
Burdigal 

**  Prima  urbcs  inter  Divum  domus,  aurea  Roma.*' 

Clane  urbes,  p.  195. 

U  2 


however,  of  her  last  admirers,  we  may  trace  hef 
decay.  The  private  palaces,  which  are  cele- 
brated by  Olympiodorus,.  have  no  encomium 
from^  the  poet  who  survived  the  ravage  of  Gen- 
serick,  and  who  »till  extols  the  baths  of  Agrippa, 
;  of  Nero,  and  of  Diocletian^  The  care  and  ad- 
miration of  Theodoric  were  directed  to  those 
objects  whose  solidity  or  whose  position  pro* 
tected  them  from  sudden. dissolution,  but  which 
were  still  shaken  by  violence  and  age*.  Cas- 
'  siodorus  confesses  that  his  master,  the  lover  of 
architecture  ^^  the  restorer  of  cities,  could  only 
repair  decently  the  tottering  remnants  of  an- 
tiquity ^.  He  owns,  also,  the  partial  abandon- 
ment, whilst  he  laments  the  rapid  decay  and  fall 
of  the  ancient  habitations ^     In  the  interval 


( **  Hinc  ad  balnea  non  Neroniana 
**  Nee  quae  Agrippa  dedit,  vel  ille  cujus 
«<  Bustum  Dalmatics  vident  Salonae^'*  &c. 
SidoD.  ApolL  Caraien  ad  Consentium,  23.  written  4§6* 
Dissertazione,  &c-  p.  271- 

«  The  Palatine  had  been  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Gen- 
serick^  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  had  been  injured  by  fire,  and 
was  in  decay — quid  non  solves  O  senectus,  qu»  tam  robusta 
quassasti?    Cassiod.  var.  lib.  iv.  epist-  51. 

3  -'^Amator  fabricarum,  restauralor  civium/'  Excerpta 
de  Theod.  auctoris  ignoti  in  fine  Amm.  Marcel. 

4  <*  £t  nostris  temporibui  videatur  antiquitas  decentius  in<» 
novata."    Var.  epist.  51.  lib.  iv. 

» c<  Facilis  est  aedificionim  nuna  incolarum  substracta  cus- 


im. 

* 

bet^irsen  the  encomiums  of  Cassiodorus  and  th6 
notices  which  Procopius  has  left  of  the  miracles 
of  Rome',  the  aqueducts  had  been  broken';  the* 
thermae,  the  amphitheatre,  the  theatres,  had  aU 
been  abandoned,  and  the  admiration  of  the  his- 
torian is  confined  to  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  ^  t# 
the  infinite  number  of  statue8%  the  works  of 
Phidias,  Lysippus,  and  Miron,  and  to  the  so-^ 
licitude  with  which  the  Romans  preserved  aS' 
much  as  possible  the  more  stable  edifices  of  their 
city,  and,  amongst  other  objects,  a  venerable 
relic  of  their  Trojan    parent*.*    Even   these 

todia  et  cito  vetustatis  decoctione  resolvitur,  quod  hominum 
pnesentia  non  tuetur." 

'  De  Bello  Gothlco,  lib.  i.  cap.  xix. 

*  The  population  must  have  been  much  diminished,  since  the 
Tyber  was  esteemed  insalubrious,  and  the  wells  .of  Rome  had 
been  found  insufficient  for  the  people  of  Rome  since  the  year 
441,  A.  U.  C.  See  Jul.  Frontin.  de  acquseduct.  lib.  i.  ap. 
Grsv.  Antiq.  Roman,  tom.  iv,    • 

>  Pe  Bello  Gothico,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxii. 

«  De  Bello  Gothico,  lib.  iv,  cap.  xxiii. 

&^0i  yc  KcU  voXoy  nva  ffiffctpapoofj^o^  dicSvOLf  rds  'tt  foXfcuf 
htoriff'eufro  oixo^o/xla^,  koU  raSv  iy%cL»Juoti9}t0drw¥  roL  ity£wr% 
ivoL  Siiy  r«  ij[y*  XF^^V  ^^  Toa^urw  ro  jxfxo;,  xa)  ttp  ditiiJiMKttv^ 
•^oi,  il  dpsrijv  rwy  titoiiifufwf  irri^Bi  *  in  [uv  roi  xii  oVa 
IMn^iuSia  rov  yivous  sXiXsitro  itt  *  h  roi^  xat  if.yavs  divkov^, 
w  rf ;  96kiw$  olMirrSv,  xoi  slg  tots  }cs7rai,  ^ia,ff,a  ic%vt§\m$ 
iitiirrof — T9r$iKU)y  19*  ^^  pag.  35  j.  edit.  l607«  cap.  xxii.  of  the 
transUtion.  The  due  weight  must  be  given  to  these  words: 
but  the  solidity  of  the  structure  seems,  after  aU>  the  chief 
protection  oCthe  buildingB. 
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detached,  ornaments  must  have  been  much 
diminished  during  the  Gothic  sieges.  The 
Greek  soldiers  were  not  restrained  from  fling* 
ing  down  the  statues  of  th^  mole  of  Hadrian 
on  the  heads  of  their  assailants' ;  and  Belisa- 
rius  must  have  demolished  not  only  such  smaller 
materials^  but  many  a  contiguous  structure,  for 
his  repeated  rebuilding  of  the  walls.  We  have 
other  decided  proofs  of  the  early  desertion  and 
decline  of  the  Csesarean  city*  An  edict  of 
Majorian  specifies  as  a  common  offence,  that 
those  who  builC  houses^  had  recourse  to  the  an* 
cient  habitations,  which  could  not  have  been 
dilapidated  in  the  presence  of  a  resident  popu- 
lation, and  which  we  know  by  the  same  edict 
to  have  been  abandoned  to  the  feeble  protec- 
tion of  the  laws*.  The  same  fact  is  deducible 
from  another  prohibition,  which  forbade  the 
extraction  of  precious  metals  from  the  ancient 
structures,  a  crime  noticed  before  the  end  of 


*  De  Bello  Gothico,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxii.  The  Faun  was  found 
when  Urban  VIII.  cleansed  the  ditch  of  the  castle. 

*  Majorian  reigned  from  457  ^®  ^I«  **  Aniiquanim 
aediam  dissipatur  speciosa  construetio ;  et  ut  aliquld  repara*^ 
tur,  magna  dtruuntur.  Hinc  jam  occasio  nascilur  ut  etiam 
ttnusquisque  privatum  sdifi(*ium  construens,  p^r  gratiam 
judicum  ....:.  prssnmere  de  publicis  iocis  neceisariay  et 
trantferre  non  dubitet.*'  This  is  quoted  in  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  &c.  cap.  xxxvi.  p.  IJS.  vol.  vi.  oct.  note  9. 
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the  fourth  centivy ',  and  one  of  the  evils  which 
the  regulations  .of  Theodoric  were  intended  to 
prevent*.  This  rapine  supposes  a  solitude.  In 
the  subsequent  periods  of  distress,  when  every 
precious  object  had  been  removed  from  above 
ground,  the  plunderers  searched  for  subter« 
ranean  treasures,  and  tore  up  the  lead  of  the, 
conduits'.  The  mere  necessities  of  existence, 
became  the  only  care  of  a  wretched  population^ 
from  whom  it  would  be  uureasonable  to  expect; 
either  taste  or  attachment  to  the  trophies  o^ 
their  former  grandeur.  That  many  of  the  works 
of  sculpture  fell  where  they  stood,  has  been 
proved  by  the  spots  where  they  were  found, 
after  centuries  of  neglect.  The  same  indifference 
which  allowed  the  baths  of  Titus  to  be  gradually 
buried  beneath  the  soil,  prevented  the  Laocoou 
from  being  removed  from  the  niche  which  it 

'  In  307  Lampadius,  the  pnefect,  took  all  the  lead,  and 
iron,  and  brass,  so  collected,  without  any  remuneration 
to  the  plunderers.  Amm.  Marcelltni,  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  iii. 
pag.  524.  edit.  l693. 

*  Pneterea  non  minimum  pondus,  et  quod  facillimum  di« 
reptioni  est  mollissimum  plumbum  de  omatu  mienium  re- 
feruntur  esse  sublata.  Varinr.  epist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxi.  pag* 
SO.  edit.  i^§. 

*  **  Et  confeatim  centenarium  iilud,  quod  ex  eadero  forma 
tn  atrio  ecdesiffi  Beatri  Petri  decurrebat,  dum  per  niroiam  ne-r 
glectus  incuriam  plumbum  ipsius  centenarii  furtim  jam  pla« 
rima  ex  parte  exinde  ablatum  fuisset.*'  Anastas.  in  vit.  S. 
Hadrian!  I.  Me  is  talking  of  the  repair  of  the  aqueduct 
and  pipe  ^f  tbe  Acqua  Sabbatina. 
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originally  adorned*.  The  Toro,  the  Hercules^ 
the  Flora,  the  Callipygian  Venus,  were  all 
found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  of  which  most 
probably  they  had  been  the  ornaments. 

The  condition  of  the  Romans  may  account 
for  their  neglect  of  monuments,  which  the 
elements  themselves  conspired  to  destroy.  An 
earthquake  shook  the  Forum  of  Peace  for  seven 
days,  in  the  year  408*;  but  such  were  the 
convulsions  of  nature  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, that  Gregory  the  Great*  naturally  sup- 
posed the  evils  of  which  he  had  himself  been 
witness  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin 
around  him.    To  these  earthquakes,  tempests, 

'  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.)  says,  the  Laocoon  was  in 

the  house  of  the  Emperor  Titus.  '^ Laocoonte  qui  est  in 

Titi  Imperatoris  domo."  They  shew  the  red  cellular  niche 
in  the  baths  or  palace  of  Titus^  in  which  this  group  is  said 
to  have  been  found.  • 

*  Roms  in  foro  pacis  per  dies  septem  terra  mugitum  dedit. 
Mercellini  Comitis,  Chronic,  ap.  Sirmond.  torn.  ii.  p.  274. 
It  may  be  too  strong  an  interpretation  to  call  this  bellowing 
an  earthquake. 

*  St.  Gregory,  in  his  Diologues,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xv.  reports  and 
confirms  a  prophecy  of  St.  Benedict.  '*  Cui  vir  dei  r6spon4Jiit : 
Romagentibus  non  exterminahitury  sed  tempestatibus  corutcu^  tmr" 
binibuSf  ac  terra  motufatigata  marescet  in  semet  ipsa*  Cujus  pro* 
phetiae  mysieria  nobis  jam  facta  sunt  luce  clariora,  qui  in  hac 
urbe  dissoluta  maenia^  eversas  domos,  destructas  ecclesias  tur- 
bine cernimus;  ej  usque  aedificia  longo  senio  lassata  quia  ruinis 
erebrescentibus  prosternantur  videmus.*'  The  reader  may 
recollect  how  Mr.  Gibbon  has  disposed  of  the  prophecy. 
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anci  inundations,  he  attributed  not  only  the 
depopulation  of  the  city,  but  the  fall  of  her 
dwellings,  the  crumbling  of  her  bories\  The  rise 
of  the  Tyber  is  specified  as  having  overthrown 
many  of  the  ancient  edifices  •  Pestilence  and 
famine  within  the  walls,  and  the  Lombards 
without,  had  reduced  her  to  a  wilderness,  and 
it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  population  shrunk 
at  that  period  from  many  spots  never  after- 
wards inhabited.  An  important  notice,  hitherto 
never  cited  for  the  same  purpose,  informs  us, 
that  at  the  second  siege  of  Rome  by  Totila, 
there  was  so  much  cultivated  land  within  the 
walls,  that  Diogenes,  the  governor,  thought  the 
corn  he  had  sown  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  garrison  and  citizens  in  a  protracted  de- 

• 

'  ^'  Quid  autem  ista  de  hominibus  dictmus  cum  ruinis  ere- 

brescentibus  ipsa  quoque  destrui  aedificia  videmus 

quia  postquatn  defecerant  homines^  etiam  parietet  cadunt 

088a  ergo  excocta  sunt,  vacua  ardet  Roma.  •  •  •  "  18 

Homil.  in  Ezechiel.  lib.  ii.  horn*  vi.pag.  JO,  torn  v.  opp.  omii. 
Venet.  1776.    Thia  was  in  sgi. 

*  **  Tanta  inundatioiie  Tyberis  fluvius  alveum  auum  egres- 
8U8  est  tantumque  excreTit,  ut  ejus  unda  per  muros  urbis  in*, 
fluere  atqoe  in  ea  maximam  partim  regionis  occupavit  ita  ut 
plurima  antiquarum  sedium  maenia  dejiceref  St.  Gregor. 
Vita,  per  Paul.  Diacon.  torn.  xt.  p.  253.  opp.  S.  Greg.  See 
also  Paul.  Diacon.  de  gestis  Langob.  lib.  iti.  cap.'xxiii.  for  tbe 
pestis  ingum^ia. 
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fence  \  The  district  of  the  Forum^  however^ 
had  not  yet  become  a  solitude.  A  colunuiy. 
erected  to  the  emperor  Phocas,  is  an  evidence 
that  the  ancient  ground  plan  had  not  been  bu- 
ried in  the  year  608.  And  the  same  may  be 
^d  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  upon  evidence  not 
quite  so  precise^.  The  accretion  of  soil  in  the 
valleys,  and  even  the  mounts  of  Rome,  could 
not  have  taken  place  under  the  foot  of  a  popu*. 
Ution  which  was  never  entirely  lost,  and  it  is 
only  from  the  total  desertion  of  these  buried 
sites  that  we  must  date  the  foimation  of  the 
present  levels     It  appears  that  in   825  there 

^  Procop.  de  Bello  Gothico,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxvi.  NardiBi* 
lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  has  made  the  remark,  but  with  another  object 
in  treating  of  the  walls. 

^  The  biographers  of  St.  Gregory  mention  the  Forum. 
**  Idem  yero  perfecttsnmus  et  acceptabilis  Deo  sacerdos,  cum 
quadam  die  per  forum  Trajani^  quod  opere  magnifico  constat 
esse  extructum  procederat.'*  Paul.  Diacon.  in  loc.  cit.  pag. 
202.  ^*  Quod  Gregorius  per  forum  Trajani,  quod  ipse  quondam 
puleherrimis  s^fietis  veoustabat,*'  &e.  Joan.  Diacon.  in  loc« 
cit.  p.  305.  Paul  Wanefrid  was  a  Lombard  of  Forli,  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Charlemagne  >  the  other  deacon  wrote  in 
871.  Vid.  de  triplici  S.  Gregorii  magni  vita  in  loc.  cit.  pag.  246. 

'  Mr.  Gibbon,  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  405.  torn.  xii.  singularly  gives 
Addison  the  merit  of  a  discovery,  which  any  one  who  had 
seen  a  picture  of  the  half-buried  ruins  under  the  Capitol,  and 
the  hole  in  which  the  column  of  Trajan  was  sunk,  might,  and 
must,  have  anticipated. 


were  within  Rome  itself  cultivated  lands  of 
considerable  extent  ^  The  contiguity  of  the 
immense  anctent  fabrics,  when  once  in  decay, 
must  have  been  dangerous  during  earthquakes, 
which  might  shake  them  down,  or  in  inunda^ 
tioDS,  when  the  water  might  be  confined,  and 
prevented  from  retiring  by  the  waits  of  build* 
ings  as  large  aspraoinces*.  Such  open  spots  u 
were  decorated  by  single  monuments  were  likely 
to  be  first  overwhdmed  by  the  deposit  lefl  by 
the  water,  and  collected  round  those  monu- 
ments. On  this  account  the  Forums,  and  even 
the  Palatine,  although  an  eminence,  being 
crowded  with  structures,  appear  to  have  been 

'  The  monastery  of  Farfii  in  625  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
Lothaire  I.  the  confirmation  of  a  grant  of  Pope  Eugeniui  of 
two  &rm8.  *'  De  daabus  mauis  juris  monasterii  Sanctae 
Bibianfley  quod  est  positnm  infra  nobilissimam  urbem  Roma<» 
nam^  vel  quae  ad  eaadem  massas  pertinere  dignoscitur,  quarum 
ana  Pompejana,  et  alia  Balagat  auncupata.*'  Chronicon 
Farfense,  ap.  Script.  Rer.  Italic,  torn.  ii.  par.  ii.  pag.  3Sd. 
edit.  1727.  We  know  S.  Bibiana  to  have  been  in  Rome. 
Murtitori  says,  '*  Dalla  Chronica  Farfensa  apprendiamo,  avere 
Papa  Eugenio  donate  al  monastero  di  Farfa  due  massey  appel* 
late  Tuna  Pompeiana,  e  I'altra  Balagai,  poste  infra  noinlm^ 
tiwum  Urbem  Romanam :  ii  che  ci  fa  conosoere,  che  entro 
Soma  stessa  si  trovavano  do'  Buoni  Poderi  coltivabili." 
Annali  d'Iti|lia  ad  an  825.  torn.  iv.  p.  533.  Perhaps  his  trans- 
lation and  conclusion  are  rather  licentious. 

*  **  Lavacra  in  modum  provinciarum  structa"  astonished 
Conslantius.     A  mm.  Marcell.  lib.  xvt.  cap.  x. 
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buried  deeper  than  the  other  quarters,  under 
the  deposit  of  the  river,  and  the  materials  of 
the  crumbling  edifices.     The  latter  accumula-- 
tion  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  the  broken  pottery  of  the  old 
city  has,  at  some  unknown  period',  been  suf* 
ficient  to  form  a  mount  150  paces  high,  and 
500  paces  in  length.    The  population  was  too. 
languid  to  dig  away  the  obstructions,  and  em-' 
ployed  their  remaining  strength  in  transporting 
the  smaller  materials  to  the  more  modern  and 
secure  quarter  of  the  town. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  precise  date  to 
the  total  desertion  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  ancient  site ;  but  the  calamities  of  the  se- 
venth and  eighth  centuries  must  have  contri- 
buted to,  if  they  did  not  complete  the  change. 
A  scarcity'  in  the  year  604,  a  violent  earth- 

«  •    -  ! 

*  De  eo  perpetuum  apud  antiquos  silentium.  Donati  Rom. 
Vet,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiiu  The  most  reasonable  account  of  the 
Testacean  mount  seems  to  be  that  of  Lucius  Faunus,  lib.  iii.- 
cap.  iii.  de  antiquit.  Urbis  Romae,  ap.  Sallengre,  torn.  i.  p. 
248.  There  was  a  college  of  potters  established  by  Numa. 
The  vicinity  of  the  water  made  them  fix  themselves  in  the 
meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.  It  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  fling  any  obstructions  into  the  river.  The  mound  rose  by 
degrees,  and  therefore  unnoticed;  It  is  strange,  however^ 
that  the  regionaries  should  not  mention  it. 

*  *<  Eoque  tempore  fait  fames  in  civitate  Romana  graadis.*' 
Anastas.  in  vit.  Sabiniani.  pag.  134. 
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quake'  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  pestilence*  in 
or  about  the  year  678,  five  tremendous  inunda- 
tions of  the  Tyber^  from  680  to  797,  a  second 

*  *<  Eodem  tempore  factus  est  teme  motus  magnus  menst 
August!  indictione  undecima/*  Ibid,  in  vit.  S.  Deusdedk. 
He  was  pope  from  6l4  to  617. 

*  <*  Similiter  mortalitas  major,  atque  gravissitna  subsecuta 
est  mense  suprascripto,  Julio,  Augusto,  et  Septemb.  in  urbe 
Roma,  qualis  nee  temporibus  aliorum  Pontificum  esse  me- 
moratur.**  Ibid,  in  vit.  S.  Agathon.  pag.  142.  Paul.  Diaco- 
nm  says,  **  Tantaque^  fuit  multitudo  morientium  ut  etiam 
parentes  cum  filiis,  atque  fratres  cum  sororibus  apud  urbem 
Romam  ad  sepulchra  deducerentur/*  De  gestis  Langob. 
lib.  Ti.  cap.  ▼. 

»  In  685—715—717—791—797.  Of  that  in  717,  it  it 
mentioned,  **  Per  dies  autem  septem  aqua  Romam  tencbat 
penrersam/*  Anastas.  in  vit.  S.  Gregor.  ii.  p.  155.  PftuL 
Diaconus  tells,  **  His  diebus  Tjberis  fluvius  ita  inundaTit» 
ut  alveum  suum  egressus  multa  Romanae  fecerit  exitia 
civitati ;  ita  ut  in  m  Lata  ad  unam  et  semis  staturam  ex- 
cresceret,  atque  a  porta  8.  Petri  usque  ad  Poutem  Milrium 
acqtue  se  distendentes  conjungerent."  De  gestis  Langob. 
lib.  ▼!•  cap.  xxxTi.  From  the  mention  made  of  the  Corm 
being  damaged,  the  descent  of  the  city  into  the  Campus 
Martins  seems  to  be  proved.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  inundated  Rome.     Ibid.  cap.  xxxvii. 

The  inundation  of  791  tore  down  the  Flaminian  gate,  and 
carried  it  as  far  as  the  arch  called  Tres  facicellae  (the  Arcus 
Portogalli)  and  rose  to  the  height  of  two  men.  **  Per  triduum 
ipsum  flumen,  quasi  per  alveum,  per  civitatem  currebat." 
Anastas.  in  vit.  S.  Hadriani,  p  194.  The  river  kept  the  city 
under  water  for  many  days,  and  S.  Hadrian  was  obliged  to 
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famine  iH  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Constantine  \ 
which  continued  for  %\X  and  thirty  months,  a 
pestilence  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  the  assault  of  the  Lombards  for  three 
.months  under  Astolphus  in  155 ;  these  are  the 
events  which  compose  the  Roman  hiatory  of 
this  unhappy  period. 

The  fabrics  ef  the  old  town  could  receive 
no  protection  but  from  their  solidity.  The 
lawful  sovereigns  had  degraded  the  capital  of 
the  world  to  the  head  of  a  duchy,  and  the  only 
visit  which  an  emperor  of  the  East  deigned  to 
make  to  Rome  was  not  to  protect  but  to 
despoil  her  of  all  .her  valuable  ornaments'. 

«end  proTision^  in  boats  to  those  living  in  the  via  Lata,  '*  per 
naTicubs  morantibus  via  Lata  cibos  advexit.'* 

The  inundation  in  797  is  not  in  Anastasius,  where  Fea 
(Dissertaaione,  p.  309)  fi'^ds  it,  but  is  in  the  "  Index  Vetiis- 
tissimus  Ducum  Spoletonatorum  et  Abbatum  Farfensium.*' 
Ap.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  295.  *^  dccxcvin 
Inundatio  aquie  fit  Ronue  in  via  Lata  ad  duas  staturas/'  It 
may  be  suspected  that  as  both  rose  to  the  height  of  two  men^ 
there  is  some  confusion^  and  that  they  were  the  same. 

^  Constantine  was  elected  in  7O6.  **  Vir  valde  mitissimus^ 
cujus  temporibus  in  urbe  Roma  fames  facta  est  magna  per 
annos  tres."  Anastas.  in  vit.  Constant,  p.  152.  There  seems 
a  full  stop  wanting  after  mitistimus :  his  misfortunes  follow 
bis  virtues  too  quickly. 

*  *'  Omnia  qum  erant  in  sere  ad  omamentum  civltatis  de- 
posuity  sed  et  ecclesiam  beatse  Marise  ad  martyres,  quae  de 
ligulis  flereis  erat  cooperta,  discoperuit.'*  .Anastas.  in  vit«, 
St.  Vitaliani.  tom.  u  p.  106, 
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The  rec6rded  plunder  of  Constans  has  affixed 
to  that  recreant  name  a  greater  share  in  the 
ruin  of  Rome  than  the  concurrence  of  other 
calamities  will  allow ;  his  robbery  was  confined 
to  the  bronze  tiles  of  the  Pantheon,  and  to 
whatsoever  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
could  be  collected  in  a  residence  of  twelve 
days.  He  had  the  gleanings  of -Genserick,  but 
he  still  left  the  bronze  of  the  portico  to  be 
plundered  by  Urban  VIIL  and  many  other  me* 
tallic  decorations,  to  be  melted  into  bells  for 
the  churches  in  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  mo-* 
dern  town,  and  for  other  pious  uses  of  the 
Popes'. 

The  period  of  the  exarchate  and  of  the 
Lombard  domination  is  that  of  the  lowest  dis« 

**  Sed  manens  Romoe  dies  duodecim  omnia  quae  fueriot   ' 
andqoitus  imtiluta  ex  sere  in  ornamentum  urbis  abstulit :  in 
tantum  ut  etiam  basilicam  Beatae  Maris  quae  antea  PanUieon 

Tocata  fuerat  (Tocabatur) discooperiret **    PauL 

Diaconi  de  gestis  Langobard.  lib.  v.  cap.  zi.  Fabriciua 
aays  that  Constans  took  away  more  in  seven  days  than  all  the 
Barbarians  had  done  in  258  years.  Descriptio  Romse^  cap.  ii. 

'  The  Abate  Fea  (Dissertazione,  p.  407,  et  seq.)  allows 
that  whatever  was  saved  was  saved  Ify  miracle,  and  probably 
because  buried  under  some  heavy  ruin,  as  the  gilded  Her- 
'cules,  the  Wolf,  the  Belvedere  Pine.  The  bronze  doors  of 
'Cosmas  and  Damianus  were  saved  because  they  belonged  to 
a  church ;  those  of  St.  Hadrian  were  carried  away  to  the 
Lateran.  There  was  a  statue  of  bronze,  a  bull,  in  the  Forum 

> 

Boarium  in  the  time  of  Blondus.     ** A  foro  Boario  ubi 

Kreum  taurum  aspicimus."     Roma  inst.  lib.  i.  fo.  10. 
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tress  of  Rome\  The  most  diligent  enquiry 
has  been  unable  to  discover  who  were  her  ac- 
knowledged masters,  or  what  was  the  form  of 
her  domestic  government'.  Subsequently  to  the 
extinction  of  the  exarchate  by  Astolphus  in 
752,  she  had  been  abandoned,  but  was  never 
formally  resigned  by  the  Greek  Cassars.  After 
Gregory  II.  in  728  or  9,  and  Gregory  III.  in 
741,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel 
against  the  Lombards  ^  and  against  the  icono- 
clast tyrants  of  Constantinople,  it  might  be 

1  **  Ipsa  urbium  regina  Roma,  quamdiu  Langobardorum 
Regnum  vigult,  surnmis  calalnitatibus  exagitata,  atque.tn 
pejus  ruens  ex  antiquo  splendore  decidebat.'*  Antiq.  Med. 
^vi,  torn.  ii.  p.  148.  dissertatio  21. 

«  Annali  d*Italia,  torn.  iv.  pag.  804. 

s  Annali  d*ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  281,  286. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  observed  that "  the  Greek  writers  are  apt 
to  confound  the  times  and  actions  of  Gregory  the  2d  and  3d,*' 
(cap.  xlix.  p.  132.  note  20.  vol.  ix.  octavo)  and  by  some  ac- 
cident the  following  extraordinary  error  has  been  left  in  his 
text.  "  In  his  distress  the  Brst  Gregory  had  implored  the 
aid  of  the  hero  of  the  age^  o£  Charles  IVlartel.*'  (cap.  xlix* 
pag.  147*  vol.  ix.  octavo.)  The  first  Gregory  had  been  dead 
more  than  a  century.  The  historian  could  hardly  mean  the 
first  of  the  2d  and  3d,  which  would  be  too  equivocal  an  ex- 
pression :  besides  which  there  was  but  a  letter  written,  and 
there  are  some  donbts  as  to  the  embassy  of  Gregory  II.  to 
Charles  Martel;  and  the  decided,  perhaps  repeated  suppli- 
cation  to  him  was  from  Gregory  III.  (See  Muratori,  torn.  iv. 
pag,  2S6,  ad  an.  7^1-)  Nor  does  the  mij^take  look  like  an 
error  of  the  press,  to  be  read,  **  Gregory  had  first  implored/' 
&c«  since  the  application  to  Pepin  was  made  by  Stephen  II. 
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;ldiought'that  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  eink 
pire.  had  ceased  to  be  recognized*.  Yet  a  cer- 
tain respect,  at  least,  for  the  successors  of 
Constantine,  not  only  from  the  Romans  but 
from  their  new  patricians,  Pepin  and  Charles  of 
France,  may  be  shewn  to  have  endured  within 
two  years  of  the  coronation  of  the  latter  hero* 
in  the  year  800,  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
about  this  period  the  Romans  had  recurred  to 
the  memory  of  their  former  institutions,  and 
had  composed  a  corporation  of  uncertain  form 
and  number,  advised  rather  than  commanded 
by  the  Pope,  who  had  silently  usurped  the*  so- 
vereign  title  of  our  Lord.  By  this  senate  or 
this  spiritual  master  had  the  Byzantine  title  of 
Consul  or  Patrician  been  offered  to  Charlek 
Martel  and  conferred  on  Pepin.  A  letter  is  still 
preserved  from  the  Senate  and  People  to  Pepin, 
Patrician  of  the   Romans  ^  and  the   reply  of 


<c 


Viene  a  forttficarsi  la  conghiettara  proposta  di  sopra, 
doi  che  durava  tuttavia  in  Roma  il  rispetto  all'  Imperador 
Greco,  ed  era  quivi  riconosciuta  la  sua  autoritsL'*  Annali 
d'ltaliat  ad  an.  793;  torn.  iv.  pag.  4g2.  .  Gregory  IIL  is 
usually  called  the  first  of  the  independent  popes,  but  he  cer- 
tiunly  acknpirledged  the, superiority  of  Eutichius  exarch  of 
Eayennat  to  wh^m,  as  Anastasius  tells  us,  he  applied  for  per- . 
miasioD  to  iise  six  columns  of  some  structure  for  St.  Peter's 
church. 

•  The  36th  letter  of  the  Codex  Carolinus,  <<  scritta  da 
tutto  il  seoato  e  dalla  generality  del  Popolo  Romano  al  re 
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the  Frank  monarch,  recommending  a  defereDce 
to  their  bishop  Paul  L  must  imply  that  the  do* 
mestic  sovereignty  was  divided  between  the 
pastor  and  the  community  at  large.  This  mixed 
government,  which  must  have  sometimes  as* 
aumed  the  appearance  of  anarchy,  and  at  others 
degenerated  into  despotism,  was  contemplated 
with  horror  by  those  who  recalled  the  lawful 
imperial  sway  of  the  CassarsS  and  either  to  the 
people  or  the  popes  was  applied  the  opprobrious 
regret  that  Rome  was  subject  to  the  slaves  of 
slaves^  and  to  a  barbarous  populace  drawn  to* 
gether  from  all  the  comers  of  the  earth.  The 
twelfth  line  of  the  following  verses  is  the  same 
read  backwards  as  forwards,  and  is  quoted  from 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  to  denote  the  retrograde 
fortune  of  Rome ;  **  e  daoettey^  says  Muratori, 
'*  una  volta  parere  quakhe  meravigliosa  cosa"'-^ 

Nobilibus  fueras  quondam  constructa  patronis ; 

Subdita  nunc  servis,  heu  nude  Roma !  ruu. 
Deieruere  tui  tanto  te  tempore  reges ; 

Cessit  et  ad  Oraecos  nomen  honosque  tuum. 

Fippino  Patrizio  de*  RomanL'*    See — Annali  d'ltalia  ad  an. 
763.  torn.  iv.  p.  381, 

'  *  Saint  Gregory  himaelf  made  the  diBtinction  between 
the  republican  subjects  of  an  Emperw  and«the  slaves  of  a 
King.  '^  Hoc  namque  inter  reges  genUum  et  reipublicdb 
Imperatores  distat,  quod  reges  gentium,  domim  serrorom 
sunt,  ImpeiiCores  vero  ReipubUc*  domni  liberonim.'*  Lib. 
xiii.  epist  81. 
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r  *  *  * 

Id  te  AobSium  itcUtnnn  nemo  remaaiit, 

logettuique  lui  nm  Pelaiga  colant 
Valgus  ab  extremis  distractum  partibus  orbis>, 

Senrorum  servi  nanc  tibi  sunt  domini. 
Constantinopolis  florens  nova  Roma  vocatur, 

Moenibus  et  muris  Roma  vetusta  cadis. 
.  Hoc  caotans  prisco  prsedtxlt  carmine  vates, 

Roma^  tiki  iMto  motibut  ilni  amort 
Non  St  te  Petri  meritum  Paulique  foreret. 

Tempore  jam  longo  Roma  misella  fores, 
Manciribus  subjecta  jacens  macularis  iniquis, 

inclyta  qu«  fums  nobilitaie  nitens*. 

A  boasted  descendant  of  Camillus  was  still  left 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century' ;  but  the 
unknown  author  of  the  above  complaint  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  last  relics  of  the  Ro- 
man race  had  in  his  time  disappeared. 

'  See^— Antiq.  Med.  ^vi.  edit.  1739.  torn.  ii.  p.  148,  149* 
dissertat.  21.  Muratori  warns  us  not  to  think  that  the  itrofh 
rum  servi  alludes  to  the  popes.  The  title  may  not  jet  have 
been  used^  but  to  whom  do  the  words  allude  ?  The  phrase  is 
singular,  and  has  been  applied  to  only  one  characCer  of 
antiquity,  to  S^xtus  Pprapey;  **  Liberlorum  suorum  liber* 
tus,  tervorumque  serous,**  Veil.  Patercul.  Hist.  lib.  iL  cfqp, 
73.  The  slave  of  slaves  had  become  the  king  of  kings,  when 
a  dedicator  to  Sixtus  Qubtus  told  him 

**  Ingentes  si  focta  decent  ingentia  reges 

Te  regum  regem  Sixte  quis  esse  neget.*' 

Da  9arga^  Comm.  de  obelisca»  ap.  Gnev»  torn.  iv.  p.  1931. 

*  St.  Jerome  had  a  female  corresj[||pdent  who  was  a  de- 

se^tidant  of  Camillus;  and  St.  Gregory  was  of  the  patrician 

family  of  the  Gordians.    See— Bayle*s  Dictionary^  article 

IS 
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When  the  history  of  the  pontiffi  becomes^ 
all  the  history  of  Rome»  we  find  each  mo^ 
ment  of  peace  and  prosperity  employed  in 
rebuilding  the  walls,  in  burning  lime/ in  con- 
structing churches  and  shrines  of  martyrs,  the 
materials  of  which  must^  it  is  evident,  have 
been  supplied  from  the  deserted  ritins.  The 
repair  of  former  damages,  and  the  increasing 
population  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Carlovingian  princes,  augmAted  the  appKca- 
tion  to  the  same  common  quarry.  The  re-^ 
construction  of  an  aqueduct  to  convey  the 
acgua  Vergine  to  the  Vatican  by  Hadrian  I.  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the  quarter 
about  St.  Peter's,  were  then  chiefly  inhabited  ^ 
The  altar  of  the  apostles  had  gathered  round  it 
a  crowd  of  votanes  who  became  settlers,  and 
for  whose  protection  Leo  IV.*  surrounded  with 
a  wall  the  suburb  of  the  Vatican.  Respect  for 
the  mother  of  the  churches,  and  the  suppmed 
scene  of  the  b^tism  of  Constantine,  had  pre- 
served the  inhabitants  in  the  other  extremity 
near  the  Lateran^  and  the  greater  was  the  po-^ 

*  Anastas.  in  vit.  Had.  p.  lag. 

*  He  was  Pope  ftom^j  to  855. 

'  Another  aqaeduct,  the  Claudian»  was  repaii^  for  the 
lenrice  of  the  Lateran.  The  Marcian  water  was  also  again^ 
brought  to  ](ome  by  Hadrian  I.    It  seems  that  these  streams'^ 
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puladon  at  these  opposite  points,  the  more 
complete  must  have  been  the  desertion  of  many 
intermediate  quarters  within  the  vast  circuit  of 
the  walls.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
some  of  these  spots  had  become  cultivated 
lands  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  edifices  of  old  Rome  are  lost  for  .more 
than  200  years,  but  reappear  in  a  regionary  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  who  might  make 
us  suspect  that  the  abandonment  had  not 
yet  reached  the  Forum.  His  notice  includes 
the  following  monuments,  which  he  divides 
amongst  the  regions  after  the  example  of 
former  itineraries  \  The  Hiermae  of  Alex- 
ander, of  Commodus,  of  Trajan,  of  Sallust, 
with  his  pyramid^  of  Diocletian,  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  some  baths  near  St.  iSKlvestro  in 
capite,  a  temple  of  Minerva,  the  temple  of 
Jupiter',  the  Roman  Forum,  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  the  three  Circuses,  Maximus,  Flaminius 
and  Agonalis,  the  Arch  of  Drusus  called  r^- 
cordationiSy  the  Arch  of  Severus,  that  of  Titus 

and  the  acqua  Trajana  had  been  before  partially  recovered, 
it  18  uncertain  by  whom,  and  had  again  fallen  into  decay. 

>  See— Bianchini's  edition  of  the  lives  of  the  popes.  Opus- 
culum  XV.  prolegomena  ad  vitas  Roman.  Pontificum,  torn.  ii. 
peg.  cxxii.  Bianchini  calls  hkn  a  regionary  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  The  date  875  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Se« 
-— Dissertazione  sulle  rovine,  &c.  p.  336. 

*  BiiEmcbini  calls  this  the  temple  of  the  Capitoliae  Jupiteir 
without  giving  any  reason. 
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and  Vespasian,  and  of  Gratian,  Theodosius, 
and  Valentinian,  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre, 
that  called  Castrense,  the  Capitol,  the  Septizo- 
liium  of  Severus,  a  Palace  of  Nero,  another  at- 
tributed  to  Pontius  Pilate,  and  a  third  near 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme^  the  Theatres  of 
Pompey  and  of  Marcellus,  the  Pantheon,  the 
Mica  Aurea»  the  Antonine  and  Trajan  Co- 
lumns, a  Nymphffium,  an  Obelisk  near  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Lucina^  the  Horses  of  the  Baths  of 
Con$tantine,  the  Horse  of  Constantine,  the 
Elephant  called  Herbarium,  a  statue  of  the 
Tyber,  several  aqueducts,  and  nameless  por^ 
ticoes.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  how  many 
of  these  monuments  have  been  partially  pre- 
served up  to  this  day,  so  that  one  might  suspect 
that  those  of  a  slighter  construction  had  already  ^ 
yielded  to  violence  and  time,  and  those  only  had 
remained  which  were  to  be  the  wonder,  perhaps, 
of  many  thousand  years.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine in  what  state  were  these  monuments^ 
although  they  might  be  supposed  entire  firom  the 
epithet  broken  being  applied  to  the  aqueducts  \ 
At  the  same  time  we  know  that  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey  had  been  in  decay  three  hundred  years 
before,  and  that  the  Thermae  had  been  altoge- 
ther disused  for  the  same  period,  and  must 

'  The  aqueducts  tre  caBed  Fomut,  a  name  which  Castio- 
dorus  gives  them.  Variar,  llb«  viL  Form  vi.  torn.  {•  pag.  113,* 
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therefore  have  been  in  ruins'.  The  Baths  of 
Sallust  were,  it  may  be  thonght,  partially  de^ 
stroyed  when  the  fire  of  Alaric  was  fatal  to 
his  palace.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
above  objects   served   merely  as   land-marks 

I 

amongst  the  many  churches  which  form  the 
chief  memorabilia  of  this  ecclesiastical  pilgrim, 
who  adorns  the  twelfth  region. with  the  head  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  In  ^tie  same  manner  the 
Forum  of  Trajan  is  noted  by  two  authors  of 
the  twelfth  and  thii:teenth  centuries,  although  it 
must  have  been  in  ruins  previous  to  either  df 
those  dates^ 

>  We  find  mention  of  baths  in  the  lives  of  the  popes,  as  ia 
that  of  St.  Hadrian^  **  In  balneis  Lateraneni^ibus  ;**  but  thd 
Thennse  had  never  been  frequented  since  the  siege  of  Vi- 
tiges.  The  total  change  of  manners  in  'modern  Home  hak 
left  it  without  a  single  b4th  open  to  the  public ;  nor  h  this  a 
usual  commodity  ia  private  houses. 

•  Benedicti  Beati  Petri  Canonici,  liber  PoUidtus,  ad 
Guidouem  de  Castello,  written,  says  MabillQUy  aAe  annum 
McjCLiii  quo  Guide  iste  ad  pontificatus  assumptus  est,  dictui 
Celestinus  II.  see — ^Ordo  Romanua  XL  ap.  Mabill.  Museum 
Italicum,  torn.  ii.  pag.  118.  edit.  Paris  1724. 

See— 'Liber  de  mirabilibus  Romtt  ap.  Montfaucon.  Dia^ 
rium  Italicum,  cap.  xx.  p.  283  to  p.  801.  edit  Paris  1703. 

Ir  the  year  ll62  there  was  a  church  with  gardens  and 
houses  ^Ued  Su  NicaX^  alia  oolomna  Triffana.  (Disserta- 
»ona  snlle  Rovine,  pag.  S55«)  .Fla;fiu8:  Blondus,  Without 
mealioning  his  author!^,  says  that  Symmadius  L  built  two 
cburchef  tbere.    Symma^ua  was  pope  in  500,  ^  In  ejus 
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The  rising  importance  of  the  new  city  ac- 
celerated the  ruid  of  the  old.  From  the  time 
that  Rome  again  became  worth  a  contest,  we 
find  her  citizens  in  arms,  sometimes  against 
each  other,  sometimes  against  the  pretenders 
to  the  imperial  crown.  The  spirit  of  feudalism 
had  distracted  her  inhabitants..  Adalbert  and 
Lambert,  the  Dakes  of  Tuscany  and  Spoleto, 
were  invited  to  inflame  the  civil  furies',  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  Al- 
beric,  Marquis  of  Camerino,  had  obtained  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  and  the  hand  of  the  fa- 
mous Marozia^  The  expulsion  of  Hugo,  king 
of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  the  last  of  the  three 
husbands  of  that  "  most  noble  patrician,"  by 
Alberic  the  son  of  the  first,  and  the  repeated 
assaults  of  the  dty  by  the  expelled  tyrant,  are 
not  to  be  forgotten  amongst  the  causes  of  dila- 
pidation^.    The   assumption  of  the  imperial 

fori  ezceisis  mirabilibusque  ruinis  Symmachus  primus  Papa 
ecclesias  S.  Basilii  et  item  S.  Silvestri  et  Martini  extruxit. 
Rom.instaursta,  lib.  ii.  fo.  38.  edit.  Taurtn  1527* 

'  A.  D.  878,  accoVding  to  the  Annali  d'  Italia. 

'^.A^D.  910to925. 

>  Muratofi  calls  Marozia  *^  Nobilissima  Patricia  Romana," 
and  appears  to  disbelieve  a  part  of*  the  'MaidezKe  e  maldi- 
cenze"  charged  to  her  by  Luitprand,  the  repository-  of  all 
the  pasquinades  and  defamatory  libels  of  the  times.  Annali 
d'  Italia  ad  an;  911.  torn.  v.  p..267*  Marozia  bad  dne^lover  a 
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<iowii  by  the  first  Otho,  in  96C,  and  the  revolts 
•of  the  Roman  captaiM,  or  patricians,  with  that 
of  Crescentius,  against  Otho  the  Second  and 
Third',  had  renewed  the  wars  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  it  is  probable  had  converted  many 
<xf  the  larger  structures  into  ruins  or  strong  holds. 
The  next  appearance  of  the  monuments  is 
t^hen  they  had  become  the  fortresses  bf  the 
new  nobility,  settled  at  Rome  since  the  re- 
storation of  the  empire  of  the  west'.    Some 

Pope,  Seigias  III.,  and  her  son  by  bim,  or  more  probably  by 

..her  first  husband,  Alberic^  was  John  XL  Pope  from  gsi  to 

*  935«   Guide,  her  second  husband,  Duke  or  Marquis  of  Tua- 

4»ny,  was  master  of  Rome  from  925  to  929;  and  Hugo,  her 

third  husband,  from  029  to  932.    Alberic  her  son  reigned  as 

'  patrician  and  consul  from  932  to  954  -,  beat  away  Hugo  from 

Rome  in  933,  in  936,  and  perhaps  94  U  and  although  he  had 

married  the  king's  daughter,  contributed  to  his  expulsion 

from  Italy  in  946.    His  son  Octavian  reigned  as  patrician^ 

^  or  as  Pope  John  XII.,  until  962. 

VRomani  capitanei  patriciatus  sibi  tyranntdem  vindicav^re 
...See — Komuald  Salem.  Chronic.  MuratorL  annali.  tom.  ▼• 
p.  480.  ad  an.  987.  The  Romans  revolted  in  974. 987.  995, 
996.  Crescentius  stood  n  siege  .against  Otho  III.,  and  was 
i>eheaded  in  998;  and  another  revolt  took  place  in  100},  at 
the  coronation  of  Conrad  II.  In  1027,  the  Giermans  and  Ro- 
mans again  fought  in  the  city. 

«  The  Frangipani,  the'Orsini,  the  Colonni,  were  certainly 
foreign^  and  perhaps  German  families^  although  they  all  pre- 
tended a  Roman  descent.  The  first«when  reduced,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  Century,  to  Mario,  a  poor  knight, 
Signor  of  Nemi;  published  thdr  tree  to  identify  their  famfly 
with  that  of  Gregoiy  the  Great,  <<  del  quale  si  profft  il  prin* 
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of  these  monuments  were  perhaps  entire,  but 
it  is  evident  that  some  of  them  were  in  ruins 
when  they  first  served  for  dwellings  or  forts : 
such  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  theatres 
of  Marcellus  and  of  Pompey.  How  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  their  occupiers,  whether  by 
grant  of  the  Popes,  or  by  seizure,  or  by»vacancy, 
is  unknown;  one  instance  has  reached  us  in 
which  Stephen,  son  of  Hildebrand,  consul  of 
Rome  in  975,  gave  to  the  monks  of  $t«  Gregory 
on  the  Caslian  mount,  an  ancient  edifice  called 
the  Septem  solia  minor^  near  the  Septizonium 
of  Severus,  not  to  keep,  but  to  puU  dawn^. 
The  character  of  those  to  whom  the  present 
was  made,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
granted,  will  account  for  the  ruin  of  the  an- 
cient fabrics  in  that  period.  The  monks  were 
afterwards  joint  owners  of  the  Coliseum^  and 

cipio  e  il  fine  mi  vi  ^  una  largura  di  200  anni  in  mezzo.'*  See 
^—Relation  di  Roma  del  Aimaden^  p.  139.  edit.  16^2^  which 
may  be  consulted  for  some  short,  but  singular  notices,  re* 
specting  the  Roman  families* 

■  Mlttarelli,  Annali  Camaldolesi^  torn.  i.  Append,  num. 
xli.  Coll.  96.  **  Donatio  tempii  de  Septem  soliis  mmort 
facta  a  Stephana  JiUo  qiumdam  Ildehramti  comuiu  et  dneU 
eidem  Jokanni  abbatL  Id  est  illud  meum  templum,  quod 
septem  solia  minor  dicitur,  ut  ab  bac  die  vestrae  sit  potestati 
et  Toluntati  pro  tuiticjpe  turns  vestrs  qun  septem  solia  major 
dicitur  ad  destruendum  et  sumplus  deprimcndum  quantum 
vobis  placuerit.''    P.  96.  edit.  1755. 

•  Sec.  a  note  oa  the  Coliseum. 
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the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  AureUus 
were  put  in  t^ie  possession  of  religious ,  com- 
munities, who  abandoned  them  to  total  neglects 
Whatever  were  the  means  by  which  they  ob- 
tained possession,  the  Orsini,  in  the  Xlth  and 
Xllth  centuries,  had  occupied  the  Mole  of  Hai- 
drian,  and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey ;  the  Colonna^ 
the  Mausoleuin  of  Augustus,  bnd  the  Baths  of 
Constantine.  The  Conti  were  in  the  Quirinalr 
The  Frangipani  had  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus,  and  the  Janus  of  the 


*  The  Aurelian  column  was  made  over  to  St.  SOvestro 
fit  capittf  and  a  singular  inscription  is  to  this  day  seen  undcit 
the  porch  of  that  church  in  which  those  who  should  aUenate 
the  column,  and  the  offerings,  are  excommunicated  by  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  and  **  multorum  de* 
ricorum,  atque  laicarum  qui  interfuerent." 

The  writer  of  this  note  saw  it  on  the  spot.  A  copy  of  it 
is  given  in  Dissertazione,  &c.  p.  349*  The  date  is  11 19. 
There  was  a  keeper  of  the  column  in  193,  shortly  after  it 
was  bu^t.  The  column  of  Trajan  was  in  the  can  of  St.  Nic- 
col6y  and  the  new  senate  and  people  in  ll62  ordered  that  it 
should  not  be  wantonly  injured  under  pain  of  death  and  con« 
fiscation.  See — Diss^tazione,  pp.  355,  356.  Yet  the  An- 
tonine  column  threatened  to  fall  when  repaired  by  Siztus 
QuintMa^  See— *de  Columna  trinmphali  coramesptarius,  Jo« 
sephi  Castalioois  ad  Sixtum  Y.  ap,  Graev.  tom.  iv.  p.  1947. 
''-Erat  y^de  confiracta  et  multis  in  loois  non  rimaa  modo 
vemm  et  fenestras  amplissimlM,  vel  portas  discnssis  manttori- 
bus  doxerat;''  and  tk^  base  of  the  oolnoin  of  Tn^  ffas 
under  ground  until  the  tima  of  Pkiul  UL 
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Forum  Boarium  \  and  a  corner  of  the  Palatine. 
The  Savelli  were  at  the  Tomb  of  Metella.  The 
Corsi  had  fortified  the  CapitoL  If  the  churches 
were  not  spared,  it  is  certain  the  pagan  monu- 
ments would  be  protected  by  no  imagined 
sanctity,  and  we  find  that  the  Corsi  family  had 
occupied  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul^  without  the 
walls,  and  that  the  Pantheon  was  a  fortress  de- 
fended for  the  Pope^. 

When,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  quarrels 
between  the  Church  and  the  Empire  had  em- 
broiled the  whole  of  Italy,  Rome  was  neces- 
sarily the  chosen  scene  of  combat.  Withia  her 
walls  there  was  space  to  fight  and  there  were 
fortresses  to  defend.  We  read  accordingly,  in 
the  annals  of  those  times,  of  armies  encampeil 
on  the  Aventine,  and  moving  from  the  Tomb 
of  Hadrian  to  the  Lateran,  or  turning  aside  to 
the  Coliseum  or  the  Capitol,  as  if  through  a 
desert,  to  the  attack  of  the  strong  posts  occupied 
by  the  respective  partizans  of  the  Pope  or  the 
Empire.  Gregory  VII.  may  have  the  merit  of 
having  founded  that  power  to  which  modem 
Rome  owes  all  her  importance,  but  it  is  equally 
certain,   that   to  the   same  pontiff  must    be 

>  This  was  called  Turris  Cencii  Frangipani,  and  the  re- 
nuuna  of  a  foft  are  still  left  upon  the  summit. 
•  •  Annali  d'  Italia,  ad  an.  1 105.  p.  344.  torn.  vi. 

^  See — a  note  on  the  Pantheon.    .      .       ^  ■ 
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ascribed  the  final  extinction  of  the  city  of  the 
Caesars ;  a  destruction  which  would  have  been 
classed  with  the  havoc  of  religious  zeal,  did  it 
not  belong  more  properly  to  ambition  i.  The . 
Emperor  Henry  IV,,  the  troops  of  the  Pope'* 
nephew,  Rusticus,  and  the  Normans  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  were  more  injurious  to  the  remains  of 
Rome,  from  1082  to  1084,  than  all  the  preced- 
ing Barbarians  of  every  age.  The  first  burnt 
a  great  part  of  the  Leonine  city,  and  ruined  the . 
portico  of  St.  Peter :  he  destroyed  also  the  long 
portico  from  the  Ostian  gate  to  the  church  of 
St.  Paul.  In  his  last  irruption  he  levelled  a 
part  of  the  Septizonium  to  dislodge  iRusticus, 
razed  the  fortresses  of  the  Corsi  on  the  Ca-. 
pitol  ^  and  battered  the  Mole  of  Hadrian.  The 
Normans^  and  Saracens  of  Guiscard's  army, 

*  Annali  d'  Italia,  ad  an.  1062,  lOeSi  1084.  torn.  yi.  p.  375 
to  382. 

*  **  Domot  Cbnbrum  sabvertit,  dehinc  septem  solia,  qui-^ 
bos  Ruftticus  luqpoe  pnedicti  Pontificis  ceotineba^Ur,  obsidere- 
cum  multis  machinis  bellicis  attentavit,  de  qiiibUs  quampla-- 
rimas  colunmas  subvertit.'*.    Baroniis.  Annalet  Ecclesiast. 
ad  ao.  1064.  torn.  xvii.  p.  551.    Lucae  1740. 

*  ''  RobertU8  autem  dux  Romam  cum  exercita  noctu  in-  • 
gressns  dam  ad  ecdesiam  Sanctorum  Quatuor  Coronatorum 
adirenisset  ex  consilio'  Cincii  Romanorum  ConsuUs  ignem 
urbi  injecit:'  Romani  igitur  rei  noyitate  percnlsi  dum  extin-* 
guendo  igni  toti  incumberent.  Dux  ad  arcem  St.  Angeli  con-  > 
tinHO  properana.**. . .  •  Leo  Otiiensis.  (a  cotemporary)  ap. 
Baron,  pi  558.  in  loc  cit. 

.  B^rtholdug  has  these  stronger  words :  **  Robertus  Guis* 
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with  the  papal  faction,  burnt  the  town  from  the 
Flaminian  gate  to  the  Antonine  column,  and 

carduSy  Dux  Northmannorum  in  servitium  Sancti  Petri 
post  kal.  Mail  Romam  armata  manu  invaait,  fugatoqae 
Ilenrioo  totam  urbem  Gregorio  Paps  rebellem  penitus  ex« 
poliavil,  et  magnam  ejus  partem  igni  consnmpsit,  bo  qaod 
Bomani  quendam  ejus  militem  vulneraverunt.'*  Ap.  Baron. 
loG.  citat.  p.  552*  A  poet^  Hugo  Flayiniacensis,  says  onlj». 
**  Quibusdam  sdibus  incensis,*'— Another  author,  **  Immo 
ipse  cum  suis  totam  regionem  illaro,  in  qua  ficclesia  Sancti 
Sikestri,  et  Sancti  laurentii  in  Lucina  site  sunt,  pei^tus^b* 
stnndt,  et  fere  ad  nihil  redegit  '  Region^  iilaa  dica 
Lateranum,  et  Colisaeum  positas  igne  comburere.**  X]!ardin. 
de  Aragonia  et  alior.  Vits  Pontif.Rom.  Ap.  Script.  Rer.  Ital. 
torn.  iii.  p.  313. — ^And  other  writers^  **  Per  diversa  loca  civi* 

tatis  miscere  jubet  incendia Ipsis  ergo  superatis,  et 

ciTitate  in  magna  sui  parte  coBiaa.'*  ^  Anonym!  Yaticann 
Historia.  Sicohu  ap.  Scriptor.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  Tiii.  p..773.  It 
is  not  known  when  he  lived. 

*'  Dux  itaque  Romam  ingressus  cepit  maximam  partem 
urbi%  bostiliter  incendens  et  vastans  aPalatio  Laterani  usque 
Castellum  8.  Angeli,  ubi  Papa  Gregorius  oppugnabiilttr/^ 
Romuddi  Sdemitana  Chrohicon^  ap.  Scriptor.  Ret .  Ital. 
torn.  viL  p.  17^.  He  was  archlushop  of  Salerno  from  lisa 
or  1154  to  IMI.  ^  U  cfae  forse  non  merita  niolta  eredon^'i*' 
so  Mttratori  Ihinkay  Annali  ad  an.  1084. 

**  Urbs  maxima  ex  parte  incendio,  vento  admiktoi  accrei- 
cente»  consumitur,"  Gauferdi  Malateme^  ibid.  torn.  v.  p. 
566. .  Hist.  Sicuia. 

Landulfus  Senior^  the  Mihmese  historian^  -whom  tlio 
writers  all  attack,: because  fae  dedared  against  the  mad  am* 
bitioh  and  Celibacy  of  Gregoiy  VIL^  and  for  the  introduction 
of  irbom  in  his  collection*  Muratori  thought  himself  obliged 
to  make  an  apology,  has  these  strong  expressidns  on  43iiis^ 
card's  fire. '  «<  Quidmidta? .  tribus  dviutis  partibus. 
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^d  waste  the  sides  of  the  Esquiline  to  the  La* 
teran,;  theftce  he  set  fire  to  the  region  from 
that  church  to  the  Coliseum  and  the  Capitol, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  to  the  Tyber. 
He  attacked  the  Coliseum  for  several  days,  and 
finished  the  ruin  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  reason- 
able  to  believe  that  the  flames  were  arrested  by 
the  wilderness  which  had  before  existed  to  the 
south  of  these  positions,  and,  indeed,  in  other 
quarters.  Besides  the  former  notice  of  farms 
in  Rome,  we  find  that  there  were  lands  cultwated 
and  uncultivated  in  the  ninth  region  of  the  city, 
about  the  Thermas  of  Alexander,  so  early  as 
the  year  998  *. 

The  conflagration  of  Guiscard '  created  or 
confirmed  a  solitude  much  more  extensive  than 
is  embraced  by  that  "  spacious  quarter  be- 
tween  the  Lateran  and  the  Coliseum,''  to 
which  it  is  confined  by  our  own  historian*  Prom 
that  period  at  least  must  be  dated  the  desola^ 
tion  of  a  great  part  of  the  Esquiline,  and  all  the 

que  ptalatiu  Regum  Romanorum  aduitis^  Oregorius  demom 
fiSis  male  cnsmatifl  filiabusque  pejus  conteGtstis,  cui  jam 
iqpes  ulki  vivendii  in  ciTitate  non  erat  ab  uibe.  exilieMioam 
Roberto  Salernum  profectus  est.  Ubi  per  panda  vmns 
teropora  tamquam  malorum  ponam  emeritiu.  est."-  Hist* 
Medio!,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  Script.  Ren  Italic:  torn*  iw,  p.  ISO. 
laodulphas  was  a  cotemporary  writer. 

'  There  were  three  churches  also  .in  these  precincts  asiBg 
amoilgst  crypto  and  fragments  of  ookunns :  a  sign  to  whom  the 
deftriKtion  idiould  be  referred.  Seej)iasertaadDe,ftc»p.3f7» 
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Viminal,  and  much  of*  the  Coelian  hilly  include 
ing  the  irretrievable  ruin  perhaps  of  the  Coli«- 
seum,  and  certainly  of  many  of  the  remaining 
structures  of  the  Forums  and  the  Sacred  Way  '• 
A  cotemporary  writer  *  says,  that  all  the  regions 
of  the  city  were  ruined ;  and  another  spectator, 
who  was  in  Rome^  twelve  years  afterwards, 
laments,  that  although  what  remained  could 
not  be  equalled,  ivhat  was  ruined  could  never  be 
repaired.  What  chiefly  excited  his  astonish- 
ment was  the  beauty  of  the  statues,  which  the 
gods  themselves  might  survey  with  envy,  and 
which,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  were  worthy  of 
bdng  worshipped  on  the  sculptor's   account.. 

'  There  was  a  proverb,  even  in  this  day^  which  speaks  the 
beauty  of  the  Roman  edifices :  '*  Unde  in  proverbium  dio- 
tum  est :  Mediolanum  inclericisp  Papia  in  deUciis,  Roma  in  cedi^ 
JuM9i  Ravama  in  ecclesOsm**  Landulfi,  Sen.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  p.  96. 

Flavins  Blondus  quotes  the  epistles  of  Gregory  VII.,  and 
his  biographer  Pandulphns,  above  cited,  for  the  battles  of  the 
Cotiseum^  but  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  first,  they  may 
be  in  the  second.  He  attributes  the  desolation  of  Rome,  as^ 
he  saw  it,  to  Guiscard ;  this,  however,  was  not  Csesarean  Rome, 
but  that  restored  by  the  Popes.  **  £a  nos  et  alia  Henrici  quarti^ 
temporibus  gesta  considerantes,  conjicimus  urbem  Roma** 
nam,  quae  Pontificum  Romanorum  beneficio  imminutas  longe 
supra  vires  non  parum  instauraterat,  tunc  prima  ad  banc  quae- 
nostris  inest  temporibus  rerum  exiguitatem  esse  perductam.*' 
Quoted  in  Dissertazione,  &c.  p.  842.    Query  imtaurata  trat. 

*  Boninzone,  bishop  of  Sutrl,  in  Dissertazione,  {>.  340. 

'Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  was  in  Rome  in  1106. 
William  of  Malmsbury,  De  gestis  Rer.  Angl.  lib.  ili.  p.  134» 
gives  the  following  elegy— 
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WiUiam  of  Malmsbury,  who  reports  the  elegy  of 
the  latter  writer,  also  informs  us,  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  Rome  was  now  become  a 
little  town.  In  those  times  the  rage  of  the 
conflicting  factions  was  often  vented  against 
the  houses  of  their  enemies,  and  their  destruc- 
tion must  have  involved  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing monuments,  or  of  those  in  which  the  towers 

Far  tibi  Roma  nihil^  cum  sis  prope  tota  ruina, 

Quam  magna  fueris  Integra  fracta  doces* 
Proh  dolor!  urbs  cecidit  cujus  dam  specto  niinas 

Penso  statum,  sditus  dicere;  Roma  fuiU 
Non  tamen  annorum  series,  non  flamma,  nee  ignis. 

Ad  plenum  potuit  hoc  abolere  decus. 
Tantum  restat  adhuc,  tantum  ruit^  utneque  pars  stans 

JBquari  possit,  dtruta  nee  refici. 
Confer  opes,  ebur,  et  marmor,  superumqne  favorem, 

Artificum  vigilent  in  nova  facta  manus* 
Non  tamen  aut  fieri  par  stand  fabrica  muro, 

Aut  restaurari  sola  ruina  potest. 
Corahominem  potuit  tantam  componere  Romam, 

Quantum  non  potuit  solvere  cura  deum« 
Hie  tuperum  fonnas  superi  mirantur  et  ipsi, 

Et  cupiunt  fictis  yultibus  esse  pares. 
Non  potuit  nature  deos  hoc  ore  creare. 

Quo  miranda  deum  signa  creavit  homo 
Vultus  adest  his  numinibus,  potiusque  coluntur 

Artificum  studio  quam  deitate  sua. 
Ufbs  feliz  si  vel  dominis  urbs  ilia  careret, 

Vel  donmus  esset  turpe  carere  fide. 
George  Fabridus  gives  a  part  of  this  degy  in  hb  Bpistola 
Nuncqwtoria  prefixed  to  his  Descriptio  lUnom,  ap*  Grsv. 
torn.  iii. 
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of  the  Roman  nobles  were,  in  many  instances, 
built.  In  1116  the  citizens  revolting  against 
Pope  Paschal  II.,  threw  down'  several  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  Pietro  Leone  family.  The 
Emperor  Lothaire  11.  in  1 1 3d  or  11 34,  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  Aventine.  Innocent  II.  was 
in  possession  of  the  Lateran,  the  Coliseum,  and 
the  Capitol;  and  the  partisans  of  the  anti- 
pope,  Anaclete,  had  the  Vatican,  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  many  other  strong  places 
of  the  city*.  In  the  annals  of  the  Xllth  cen- 
tury these  strong  places  of  Rome  are  mentioned 
as  if  they  stood  not  in  a  city,  but  in  a  province. 
The  strug^es  between  the  pontifis  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  revolution  of  Arnold  of  Brescia^  re- 
newied  the  contests  of  Vitellius  and  Sabinus  for 
the  Capitol,  from  which  were  alternately  driven 
the  adherents  of  the  new  senate  and  the  friends 
of  the  Pope*    The  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  was 

>  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  vi.  p.  384* 

^  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  **  I  caaoot  recover  in  Muratori's  original 
lives  of  the  Popes  (Script.  Return  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.) 
the  passage  that  attests  this  hostile  partition,"  namely,  *'  whilst 
one  fiiction  occupied  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  the  other 
was  entrenched  in  the  Lateran  and  Coliseum/*  cap.  Ixxi.  p. 
420.  vol.  xii.  The  division  is  mentioned  in  Vita  Innocentii 
Papae  II.  ex  Cardinale  Aragonio^  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  iii. 
part  i.  p.  435,  and  he  might  have  found  frequent  other  xe* 
cords  of  it  at  other  dates. 

*  It  began  in  1143,  and  was  matured  in  1145. 
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fortified  for  the  people,  and  in  those  commo*' 
tions  (in  1145)  it  is  recorded  that  many  of  the 
towers  and  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  were 
levelled  with  the  ground'. 

Antiquaries  have  been  able  to  catch  a  glimpse 
o£  the  ruins  fifty  years  subsequently  to  the  fire 
of  Guiscard,  in  some  account  of  the  ceremo- 
nials and  processions  of  the  papal  court,  writ- 
ten by  a  canon  and  chorister  of  St.  Peter's', 

1  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  vi.  p.  481. 

'  «  Benedict!.  Beati.  Petri.  Canonici,  &c:  quoted  before. 
He  mentions  the  Arch  of  Gralian,  Theodosius^  and  Val^nti- 
niBn,  near  the  ^Han  bridge  5  the  Obelisk  of  Nero ;  the  Circus 
of  Alaxaoder,  in  the  Piazza  Navona ;  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
near  the  Arch  of  Severu8>  the  Arch  and  Temple  of  Nerra 
(Nerviie) ;  a  Temple  of  Janus  5  the  Forum  of  Trajan ;  the 
Forum  of  Caesar ;  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  Vespasian^  called 
Septem  Lucernarum ;  the  Arch  of  Constantioe ;  the  Coli- 
seum ;  the  Theatre  of  Pompey ;  the  Pantheon,  which  he  is 
thought  to  have  called  Porticus  Agrippinse,  though  in  fact 
he  calls  it  Sancta  Maria  Rotunda,  Militiae  Tiberianse^  on  the 
Quirinal ;  the  Arch  of  Piety;  the  Memoria,  or  Temple,  or 
Caatle  of  Adrian ;  the  Templum  Fatale,  near  the  Temple  of 
Concord ;  the  Pine,  near  the  Palatine ;  the  Arcus  Manua 
Canieae ;  the  Mamertine  dungeon ;  the  Asylus,  through  the 
flinty  road,  (Silicem)  where  Simon  Magus  fell,  and  near  the 
Temple  of  Romulus ;  the  Meta  Sudans ;  the  Sepulchre  of 
Romulus,  near  the  Vatican ;  a  Portico  of  the  Gallati  before 
the  Temple  of  the  Sybil ;  the  Temple  of  Cicero;  the  Port^ico 
of  the  Comori,  or  Crinori;  the  Basilica  of  Jupiter;  the  Arch 
of  Flaminius ;  the  Porticus  S^'^-'^rinus ;  the  Temple  of  Crati- 

K  2 
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whoy  besides  those  monuments  whose  names  are 
recognisable,  mentions  several  objects  disfigured 
by  the  barbarism  of  the  times. 

The  caution  before  given  must  be  repeated. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  many  of 
the  monuments  which  he  mentions  were  not 
entire,  but  were  noted  as  landmarks,  as  they 
might  be  at  this  day.  The  same  canon  gives 
us  to  understand,  that  the  roads  in  the  city  were 
then  so  bad,  that  in  the  short  days  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  conclude  his  procession  before  he 
came  to  the  station  prescribed  by  the  ritual*. 
The  language  in  which  these  ceremonies  are 
described,  is  as  barbarous  as  the  ceremonies 
themselves;  of  which  a  cardinal,  who  tran- 
scribed another  ritual  belonging  to  the  same 

cida;  the  island  Milicena  and  the  Draconorium;  the  Via 
Arenida;  the  Theatre  of  Antoninus ;  the  Palace  of  Croma- 
tins,  where  was  the  Holomitreum,  or  Oloritreum ;  the  Ma- 
eellttt  Lunanus,  or  Eumanus  (anarch,  probabljthatof  Gal« 
nenus) ;  the' Temple  of  Marius,  called  Cimber;  the  Mem- 
lana ;  the  arcus  in  Lathone ;  the  house  of  Orpheus.  See— -Mu* 
setmi.  Italicum.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 18  to  157,  edit.  Paris,  1734. 

>  «  8ed  propter  parvitatem  diei  et  difficultatem  rias,  fiicit 
staiionem  ad  Sanctam  Mariam  Majorem^  et  vadit  in  secre- 
tarium.''  Ibid.  num.  17>  p.  126.  The  triumph  of  Aurdian 
lasted  so  long  that  it  was  dark  before  he  reached  the  palace, 
but  from  a  very  di£krent  reason.  '<  Denique  vix  nonahora  in 
capitoUum  penrenit  Sero  autem  ad  palatiunu'*  Voplsc.  in 
Vita  Aurdian. 
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century,  has  also  preserved  an  extraordinary 
specimen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
deplorable  picture  of  human  vicissitude  than 
that  afforded  by  the  contrast  of  the  triumph 
of  PcMupey  through  republican  Rome,  and  the 
progress  of  a  Pope  of  the  twelfth  century,  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  preceded  by  his  sub* 
deacon  with  a  spitting-towel,  followed  by  the 
new  senators  with  their  provision  of  wine,  meat, 
and  towels,  and  picking  his  way,  amongst  fallen 
fragments,  from  shrine  to  shrine,  and  ruin  to 
ruin*. 

The  monuments  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  struggles  between  the  pontifis  and  the 

^  <<  Ante  dominum  Papam  aliquantulum  sequestratiu  in- 
cedh  prior  subdiaconus  regionarius  cum  toalea,  ut  cum  voluit 
dominus  P^pa  spuere  possit  illo  gausape  os  suum  mundare." 
Ordo  Romanus  XIL  by  Oricius  de  Sabellis,  cardinal  and  cham* 
berlain  to  Celestine  III.  He  was  afterwards  Honoriua  UL 
The  ritual  was  used  before  the  year  mcxcii.  See — Museum 
Italicum,  torn.  ii.  p.  l65  to  p.  220. 

<'  Senatores,  quando  comedunt,  habere  debent  laoinam 
mediam  Tini  et  mediam  dareti  in  unaquaque  die  coronationis. 
Siisdem  etiam  datur  toalea,  ubi  comedunt,  a  panetariis,  et 
poatmodum  redditur  ipsis.  Pro  quadraginta  comestionem  re* 
cipiunt  unaquaque  die  coronationis."  Onufrius  Panvinius 
renders  lavinam  ^'psalmam^  or  salmam,  quo  nomine  sagina  seu 
onus  ac  sarcina  equi  aliusqsue  animalis  oniferi  intelligitur." 
Ibid.  num.  xzzti.  p.  902.  As  the  new  seqators  had  food  for 
Jbrij/  allowed  them,  we  may  guess  at  their  usual  number^ 
which  has  been  so  uncertain. 
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emperors  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  and  the  intes- 
tine factions  of  the  nobles,  in  which  the  strong 
places,  the  Coliseum,  the  Septizonium,  the  Mole 
of  Hadrian,  the  Palatine  castle  of  the  Frangipani, 
were  repeatedly  assaulted  and  taken.  In  1 1.50 
the  people  attacked  and  took  certain  towers 
belonging  to  the  adherents  of  the  Pope  and 
William  of  Sicily. 

We  find,  in  the  Annals  for  1 1 67,  that  the  Ger- 
mans of  Frederic  Barbarossa  assaulted  the  Vati- 
can for  a  week,  and  the  Pope  saved  himself  in  the 
Coliseum  \  The  Colonna  were  driven  from  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus.  After  the  Popes  had 
begun  to  yield  in  the  unequal  contest  with  the 
senators  and  people,  and  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
stantly resident  at  their  capital,  the  field  was  left 
open  for  the  wars  of  the  senators,  that  is,  of  the 
nobles  themselves.  The  Colonna  and  Ursini 
then  appear  amongst  the  destroyers  of  the  city ; 
and  when,  to  arrest  their  violence,  the  people 
elected  the  senator  Brancaleone  (in  1 252),  the 
expedient  of  the  Bolognese  magistrate  was  to 
thrown  down  not  only  1 40  of  the  towers  of  the 
refractory  nobles',  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 

*  Anoali,  torn.  yi.  p.  57 6,  et  seq. 

<  «<  Brancaleo  interim  senator  Romanus,  turres  nobilium 
Romanorum  diruit  et  eorundem  dominos  incarceravit."  Mat. 
Paris.  Henric.  III.  p.  972,  edit.  Lond.  i640.  ' 

**  Eodem  quoque  anno  senator  Romanus  Brancaleo  videos 
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Augustan  history*  of  Henry  VII.,  "many  pa- 
laces of  kiogs  and  generals,  the  remains  of  ages 
since  the  building  of  the  city,  the  thermae,  the 
fanes,  and  the  columns,''  of  the  old  town.  If 
this  was  the  case,  the  tumults  and  the  repose  of 
Rome  were  alike  destructive  of  her  ancient  fa- 
brics. This  record  must,  however,  be  believed 
with  some  reserve ;  and,  indeed,  the  same  his- 
tory informs  us,  that  there  were  relics  which 
escaped  the  vigour  of  this  administration,  and 

insolentiam  et  superbiam  nobilium  Romanorum  non  pooe 
aliter  reprimi  nisi  castra  eoriun,  qui  erant  quasi  spoliatorum 
carceres,  prosternerentur^  dirui  fecit  eorundem  nobilium 
turres  circiter  centum  et  quadraginta,  et  solo  tenus  com- 
planari,"    Ibid.  p.  gfS. 

**  Fuerat  enim  superboram  potentum  et  malefactorum 
urbis  malleus  et  extirpator,  et  populi  protector  et  defensor, 
veritatis  et  justitiae  imitator^  et  amator."    lb,  p.  98O. 

»  «  Nee  hactenus  subsistit  viri  audentis  [Jacob'JoannU^ 
Arloti  degU  Stephaneict]  acerbitas  ut  si  quidem  Brainca- 
leonem,  Bononiensem  (qui  regum,  ac  ducum  per  tot  ab  urfae 
condita  sascula  paiatia,  thermas,  fana,  columnas,  verterat  in 
ruinas)  ipse  memorabiliter  superaret/*  Albert!  Mussati,  his- 
toria  Augusta,  de  gestis.  Henrici  Vlf .  lib.  xi.  rubrica  xii.  ap. 
Scriptores  Renim  Italicarum,  tom.  x.  p.  506,  edit*  Medici. 
1727.  Mussatus  was  a  Paduan,  bom  about  the  year  1200,  a 
laureate  poet,  and  an  historian.  See  the  preface  by  Muratori, 
prefixed  to  the  collection,  tom.  x.  &c. 

Mr.  Gibbon  (ciqp.  Ixix.  p.  286  to  288,  vol.  xii.  Oct.),  who 
has  copied  the  eulogy  of  Matthew  Paris,  does  not  seem  at 
all  aware  that  Brancaleone  applied  his  hammer  to  the  ancient 
fabrics.    Mussatus,  however,  was  a  contemporary. 
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which  a  rival  of  the  fame  of  Brancaleone  (in 
iSlS)  intended  to  destroy.  But  his  labours 
were  confined  to  a  single  tower,  which  impeded 
the  passage  of  the  people  across  the  Tyber,  at 
the  bridge  of  Santa  Maria. 

There  were  internals  between  the  death  and 
choice  of  the  Popes,  when  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  unprovided  with  any  recognised  au- 
thorities, and  the  senate  itself  had  no  represent^ 
ative.  Such  an  interregnum  occurred  after  the 
death  of  Nicholas  IV.  in  1291,  and  six  months 
of  civil  war^  are  described  by  a  spectator  as 
having  reduced  Rome  to  the  condition  of  a 
town  besieged,  bombarded^  and  burnt.     The  pe* 

*  <<  Assumpti  populi  capitolia  jussu 
Afoendunt ;  sed  morte  ducis  yis  annua  mense 
ClaudUur  Ursmi,  Umidoque  furentis  in  arma 
Desoensu,  dum  scrota  petit,  dum  fossa  sigilUu 
Quo  gradior  i  quid  piura  sequor,  quas  texere  longam  ? 
Hoc  dixisse  sat  est;  Romam  caruisse  senatu. 
Mensibus  ezactis,  heu!  sex,  belloque  .Tocatum 
In  8celus>  in  socios,  fraternaque  vulnera  patres. 
Tormentis  jecisse  viros  immania  saxa 
Perfodisse  domos  trabibus,  fecisse  ruinas 

IgnibuB,  incensas  turres " 

See— Vita  Celestini  Paps  V.  opus.metrieuni*  Jacob!  Car. 
dinalis  S«  Georgii  ad  yelum-aureum,  Cosvi  et  in  Papatu 
Familiaris.  Script.  Rer.  ItaL  torn.  ili.  p.  6%l,  cap.  iiL  This 
rinfwifal  cardinal  ehooses  to  correct  vdahro,  the  actual  old 
wordy  into  velum-aureum.  The  irato  were  battering  ra9i8» 
called  gatH,  Cats'-heads. 
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trarkBffK  enginM  for  discharging  stones,  which 
unfortimately  survived  the  loss  of  other  ancicfnt 
arts,  had'  arrived,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  to  the  pernicious  perfection  of  dart- 
ing enormous  masses,  perhaps  of  1200  pounds 
we^ht  They  are  noted  amongst  the  instru- 
ments of  destruction  employed  at  Rome  in  thisf 
and  the  subsequent  period,  and  were  erected  on 
the  basilicas  and  towers '• 

A  year  previously  to  the  attempt  of  the  se- 
cond firancaleoneS  the  Emperor,  Henry  VII. 
had  found  that  all  the  towers  had  not  been 
thrown  down  by  the  Bolognese  senator,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  drive  the  Annibaldi  from  the 
Torre  de'  Militii,  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mark, 
and  from  the  Coliseum ;  and^  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Martin  V.  there  were  forty-four  towers  in 
one  horgo  of  the  city^ 

*  Antiq.  Med.  Sm.  Dissert  ,26,  p.  432,  torn.  1.  Italian 
edition.    The  Romans  used  them  in  the  ninth  centoiy. 

*  His  name  was  JanCies-John-Arloti-Stephanisci.  See  the 
above  note  l,p.  135.  The  Abate  Fea,  Dissertazione,  &c, 
p.  361,  362,  seems  to  overlook  that  this  Stephanisci  and  his 
adherents  did  not  succeed.  **  Sed  secus  ac  pnemeditati  sunt, 
fortuna,  successusque  vota  eorum  distraxere/'  says  Mussa- 
tus^  in  loc.  citat.  The  Abate  believes  he  discovers  signs  of 
modem  work  on  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Faustina^  and 
above  the  arch  of  Pantani,  which  he  thinks  were  thrown 
down  by  Brancaleone. 

'  Dissenaztone  26»  sopra4e  Aniichita  ttalianei  p.  446. 
tom.  i.  edit.  Milan.  1751. 
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The .  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII. 
was  attended  with  battles  fought  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  city  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Lateran  ^ ;. 
and  whilst  he  received  the  ensigns  of  universal 
empire  in  the  latter  church,  his  rival  John,  the 
brother  of  .Robert  of  Naples,  wa3  in  possession 
of  the  fortress  (the  church)  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
of  several  other  posts  in  the  heart  of  Rome. 
The  fall  of  houses,  the  fire,  the  slaughter,  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  from  all  the  churches,  the 
shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  clanging  of 
arms,  the  Roman  people  rushing  together  from 
all  quarters  towards  the  Capitol — ^this  universal 
uproar  was  the  strange,  but  not  unusual,  pre- 
lude to  the  coronation  of  a  Csesar.  A  spectator 
of  these  disasters  records  ^  that  they  continued 
after  the  Emperor  had  retired  from  Rome  to 
Tivoli,  and  that  the  cardinals  apprehended  the 
total  destruction  of  the  city. 

*  **  Historia  Augusta,  Albert.  Mussati  in  loc.  citat,  lib.  vlii. 
Rubrica  IV.  Conversatio  Ccesaris  cum  Romanorum  principi- 
bu8,  et  cohortatio  ad  dandas  fortilitias.*'  Henry  made  a 
speech  to  these  princes,  and  called  them  "  Quintet"  See 
Rubrica  V. 

*  See — Iter  Italicum  Henrici  VII.  Imperat.  Nicolai  episcopi 
Botrontinensis  ap.  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  ix.  p. 
885.  "  Rebus  quas  narrat  interfuit/*  Muratori  says,  in  his 
preface, 

*^  Deinde  Cardinales  videntes  commotionem  populi  et  urbts 
continuam  destructionem.**    Ibid.  p.  919. 
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It  is  doubtful  to  what  period  to  assign  ati 
account  of  the  ruins  which  a  pilgrim  saw  and 
described  before  this  last  calamity.  The  book 
on  "  the  Wonders  of  Rome^*  which  has  been  be- 
fore cited,  should  appear  to  have  been  written 
before  Brancaleone  had  commenced  his  opera- 
tions against  the  towers  of  the  nobles,  for  there 
are  a  great  many  of  such  objects  noticed  by  the 
pilgrim.  The  eyes  and  ears  of  this  "  barbarous 
topographer^ "  are  not  so  valuable  to  us  as  Mr. 
Gribbon  appears  to  have  supposed ;  for  notwith- 
standing his  use  of  the  present  tense,  he  speaks 
certainly  of  many  objects  either  partially  ruined 
or  totally  overthrown.  The  number  of  the 
theatres  and  arches  seen  by  him  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  in  the  plan  of  old  Rome :  he  talks  of  an 
imperial  palace  in  the  Palatine,  of  a  palace  of 
Romulus,  and,  in  other  respects,  is  ambitious  of 
telling  what  he  had  heard,  rather  than  whathe  had 
seen*.    Of  his  antiquarian  lore  our  historian  has 

'  Dedine  and  Fall^  &c;  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  3989  ^ol.  xxi«  ect.    . 

*  **  Palatia  magna  imperatorum  ista  sunt,  palatium  majua 
in  Palentio  monte  positum.*'  See — Montf.  Diar.  Ital.  in  loc. 
citat.  p.  284. 

^*  Palatium  Romuli  inter  S.  Mariam  novam  et  S.  Cosma^ 
tern  ubi  sunt  duse  aedes  pietatis  et  concordis,  ubi  posuit  Ro- 
mulus statuam  suam  auream  dicens.*'  <*  Non  cadet  nisi 
virgo  paret;  statSm  ut  parturit  virgo^  statua  ilia  corruit.** 
Ibid. 
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giveo  a  specimen  in  his  account  of  the  Capitoline 
bells  and  statues ' ;  and  to  this  may  be  added^ 
that  he  caUs  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  the  martyrology^ 
because  it  contains  mention  of  nones  and  kalends. 
The  pilgrim  was  perhaps  as  learned  as  the  pe^Ie 
of  Rome,  some  of  whom,  in  the  next  centaiy, 
believed  that  the  sports  of  the  Testacean  mount, 
and  the  rolling  cart-loads  of  live  hogs  down  that 
hill,  were  the  festal  amusements  of  Cato  and 
Cicero'. 

The  absence  of  the  popes  from  the  year  1306 
to  1376  has  been  esteemed  peculiarly  cala- 
mitous to  the  ancient  fabrics :  but  this  supposi- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  apparently  false  con- 
ception, that  the  bishops  of  Rome  protected  the 
monuments,  and  that  the  integrity  of  many 
even  of  the  larger  structures,  was  protracted  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  only  protection 
of  which  the  remains  of  the  old  town  could 
boast,  during  the  middle  ages,  proceeded  from 
the  popular  government,  which  on  one  occa- 
sion prohibited  the  injury  of  the  column  of 
Trajan  under  pain  of  death  ^     The  senate  and 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  3g5»  torn,  xii,  actay. 

ft  «  Ludi  fiunt  agoqales^  aut  in  campo  quem  Testaceum 
appellant,  quem  nonnulli  hodie  ex  vulgo  putant  vetenim  ae* 
natorum  geatamen  extitisse."  See — ^Frederid  III.  advent 
Rom.  ap.  Museum  Italicum,  torn,  u  p.  258,  edit.  1724. 

3  See  note',  p.  123. 
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the  people  were  invested  with  the  nominal 
guardianship  of  the  edifices  not  occupied  by 
the  nobles,  and  in  much  later  times  may  be 
discerned  to  have  shown  some  respect  to  the 
memorials  of  their  ancestors.  A  northern  Ger- 
man, who  came  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IV.  and  whom  Flaminius  Vacca  calls  a 
Groth,  applied  to  the  apostolic  chamber  for 
permission  to  excavate  at  the  base  of  some 
of  the  ancient  structures,  in  search  of  treasure, 
which  his  barbarous  ancestors  were  supposed 
to  have  left  behind  them  in  the  precipitancy 
of  a  three  days  plunder.  The  German  was 
told  that  permission  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Roman  people,  to  whom  the  monuments 
belonged.  It  seems  that  he  procured  leave  to 
commence  his  labours;  but  having  been  ob* 
setVed  to  dig  deeply,  the  populace,  alarmed 
at  his  progress,  which  endangered  their  arch, 
and  indignant  that  the  Goths  should  return  to 
complete  the  spoliation  of  Alaric,  drove  the 
excavator  from  his  labours,  with  a  violence 
which  proved  nisarly  fatal  to  him  \ 

Had  it  been  possible  to  establish  the  popu- 
lar government  which  was  the  aim  of  Rienzi, 

*  Memorie  di  Fiaminio  Vaoca,  pi  xn,  num.  108.  The  Me- 
noin  were  written  in  1504,  and  are  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
Italian  editions  of  Nardini. 
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during  the  absence  of  the  popes,  the  Romans^ 
whose  love  of  liberty  was  to  be  kept  alive  by  a 
constant  reference  to  the  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  would  have  been  taught  to  venerate, 
though  blindly,  the  trophies  of  their  former 
glory.  The  tribnae  would  not  have  partaken 
with  Colonna  alone  the  pride  and  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  those  eloquent 
remains.  Notwithstanding  their  pastor  had  de- 
serted them,  and  they  were  a  prey  to.  the  disor- 
ders occasioned  by  the  struggles  of  their  fero- 
cious nobles,  the  period  of  the  exile  at  Avignon 
is  distinguished  for  the  decency  and  magnifi- 
cence with  which  their  public  functions  were 
performed  \  In  proportion  as  they  shook  off 
the  papal  yoke,  they  appear  to  have  recovered 
some  portion  of  their  ancient  splendour,  and  a 
change  has  been  observed  to  have  taken  place 

*  '>  Veniva  Ja  persona  del  Senatore  con  maest^  a  cavallo 
BOpra  bianca^chinea,  &c, 

«  Veniva  il  Gonfaloniere  del  Popolo  Romano :  e  questo 
dignity  si  in  pace^  come  in  guerra  porta  lo  standardo  grande 
della  liberty  Romana,  il  quale  era  di  tabi  cremesino  con  k 
lettere  +  S.  P.  Q.  R." 

See  Ordine  e  magnificenza  de  i  magistrati  Romani  nel 
tempo  che  la  Corte  del  Papa  stava  in  Avignone.  Antiq. 
Med.  ^vi.  torn.  ii.  p.  855,  Dissert.  29.  The  writer  praises 
not  only  their  scarfs  and  velvets^  but  th^lr  justice,  and  virtue> 
and  republican  pride. 
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in  their  manners  so  early  as  the  middle  of  ihe 
thirteenth  century.  They  received  the  unfor- 
tunate Conradin^  in  1268  with  a  state  which 
surprised  his  suite.  The  desolation  of  the  city 
during  the  papal  residence  at  Avignon  has 
been  selected  from  ages  of  more  rapid  de- 
struction,  because  it  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  in  all  the  colours  of  eloquence.  Petrarch, 
however,  has  been  unfairly  quoted  as  a  proof 
of  what  Rome  suffered  by  the  absence  of  the 
popes  ^.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  his  first 
wish  was  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Rienzi,  and  the  second,  the  reign  and  presence 
of  an  emperor  at  Rome:  whilst  the  reconcilia^ 
tion  of  the  shepherd  with  his  flock  was  only  the 
last  resource  which  remained  for  a  patriot  and 
a  Roman  who  had  lost  all  hope  of  liberty  or  em- 
pire'. One  of  those  shepherds.  Innocent  VI., 
thought  Petrarch  a  sorcerer.  The  poet  of  the  Ca- 

• 

'  Antiq.  Med.  iBvi.  dissert.  23.  torn,  ii,  pag.  313.  Mura- 
tori^  according  to  the  old  way  of  thinking,  talks  of  **  quel 
ladro  del  lusso.** 

•  By  the  Abate  Fea  in  his  dissertation. 

s  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  Ixx.  pag.  363.  torn.  xii.  oct.  See 
also  M6noire8  pour  la  vie  de  Petrarque,  liv.  iii.  torn.  ii.  p. 
335.  for  Riedzi :  also*  liv.  iv.  torn.  iii.  pag.  66.  for  the  em- 
peror Charles.  For  what  he  thought  of  the  church,  see  liv. 
iv.  p.  277'  torn.  iii.  edit.  Amsterdam,  1747.- 
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pitol  ^  was  overwhelmed  first  with  ddi^  and 
tbtti  with  regret.  He  complained  that  the  very 
ruins  were  in  danger  of  perishing ;  that  the  no- 
bles  were  the  rivals  of  time  and  the  ancient  bar« 
bttrians '  j  and  that  the  columns  and  precious 
marbles  of  Rome  were  devoted  to  the  decora- 
tion  of  the  slothful  metropolis  of  their  Neapo- 

1  For  the  surprise  of  Petrarch^  when  he  first  came  to  Rome, 
lee  his  letter  to  John  Colonna,  de  reb.  fiuniliarib.  epist.  Qb« 
ii.  ep.  xiv.  pag.  605.  edit.  Basilt  1S81»  **  ab  urbi  Roma  quod 
expectati"  &q,  Colonna^  however,  had  told  him  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much.  **  Solebas  enim,  memini,  me  veniendo  de- 
hortari  hoc  mazime  preetextu,  ne  ruinosas  urbis  aspectu 
famse  non  respondente  atque  opinioni  me»,  ex  libris  con- 
ceptse,  ardor  meus  ille  lentesceret.'*  Colonna's  evidence  is 
better  than  Petrarch's,  who  would  be  astonished  now»  as  we 
are,  at  what  still  remains. 

*  Nee  te  panra  manet  servatis  fiuna  minis. 
Quanta  quod  integree  fuit  olim  gloria  Romss 
Reliquiae  testantur  adhuc ;  quas  longior  setas 
Frangere  non  valuit ;  non  vis  aut  ira  cruenti 
Hostis,  ab  egregiis  franguntor  civibus,  hen !  heu ! 
Qnare  rabies  occurre  mails,  hoc  scilicet  nnum. 

Quod  ille  {Hannihd)  neqnivit 
Perfecit  hie  aries— tua  fortia  pectora  mendaiE 
Gloria  non  moveat,  drc 

Camina  Latina,  L  iL  ejMSt.  Pftulo  AnnibaleBsi^  xiL  pag* 
96.  Petrarch  presmned  thai  the  ruins  around  him  had  been 
oocasioiied  by  the  misdiieft  iHiidi  he  stw^  and  irfudi  were 
fMTib  ^Imi  cauift  vlt  iWaniilatiiwi 
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litan  rivals.  Vet  it  appears  that  these  co- 
iumns  and  marbles  were  taken  from  palaces 
comparatively  modern,  from  the  thresholds  of 
churches,  from  the  shrines  of  sepulchres,  from 
Mructures  to  which  they  had  been  conveyed 
from  their  original  site,  and  finally  from  falkn 
ruiha  \  The  solid  masses  of  antiquity  are  not  said 
to  have  suffered  from  this  spoliation,  and  the 
edifices,  whose  impending  ruin  affected  the  lau- 
reate, were  the  sacred  Basilicas  then  converted 
^nto  fortresses*.    The  great  earthquake  of  1349 

'  The  distinction  is  carefully  to  be  observed.  The  words 
of  Petrarch  are :  ^*  Denique  post  vi  aut  senio  coUapsa  pal- 
latia,  quae  quondam  ingentes  tenuerunt  viri,  post  diruptos 
arcus  triumphales  (unde  majores  horum  forsitan  corruerunt) 
de  ipsius  vetustatis  ac  propriae  impietatis  fragminibus  vilem 
questum  turpi  mercimonio  captare  non  puduit." 

See — Epistola  hortatoria  ad  NichoL  Laurentium.  Trib. 
P«  Q.  K.  de  capessenda  libertate,  pag.  536. 

**  Sed  quo  animo^  da  quaeso  miscricors  Patef  temerari® 
devotioni  niese  veniam,  quo  inquani,  animo^  tu  ad  ripam  Rho- 
dani  sub  auratis  tectorum  laquearibus  somnium  capis,  et  La- 
teranum  huml  jacet  et  ecclesiarum  mater  omnium  tecto  ca» 
rens,  et  ventis  patet,  ac  pluviis,  et  Petri  ac  Pauli  sanctissima 
domus  tremunt,  et  apostolorum  qute  nunc  edes  fuerat  jam 
ruina  est."  Petrarch  wrote  this  to  Urban  V.  who  began 
•his  reign  in  1352.  Epist.  rer.sen.  lib.  vii.  epist.  !•  opera, 
pag.  815.  torn.  ii. 

*  «<  Quod  templa  celeberrima,  et  aanctigsima  in  Chtistiani- 
tate,  augusta  ilia  mottuoienta  iM^tatia  ConatpuHuii  Magoj, 
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may  have  been  more  pernicious  than  human 
violence,  and  would  appear,  from  Petrarch '  and 
frpm  another  authority*,  to  have  thrown*down 
sdme^of- the*  ancient -monuments  ;  and  an  in- 
Wdation  bf  the  Tyber  in  1345  is  faithfully  re- 
corded  amongst  the  afflictions  of  the  *  times. 

The  summits  of  the  hills  alone  were  above  the 

•        .    .  ,       .  >■  •   .    ^ 

ubi  Summi  Pontifices,  cum  insignibus  suprems  suae  digni- 
latiscapiunt  possessionem  SedisApostoIicse  penitus  neglecta 
maneant,  sine  hohore,  sine  ornamentisi  sine  instauratidrie,  et 
omni  ex  parte  ruinas  minentur/'  This  was  the  complaint 
of  a  deputation  from  the  senate  and  Roman  people  to  the 
cardinals  in  1378.    Dissertazione  suUe  rovine^  &c.  p.  36g. 

'  **  Cecidit  sedificiorum  veterum  neglecta  civibus,  stu* 
penda  pecfgrinis  m^les,*'  says  Petrarch,  lib.  x.  epist.  2.  He 
confines,  however,  his  individual  mention — to  the  Tor  de* 
Conti—^jto  the  fall  of  a  good  part  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
and  of  the  roof  of  the 'Latcran.  •.     s    "      • 

**  Turris  ilia  toto  orbfe-unica,  qua:  Comitum  dicftbatur,  in- 
gcntibus'ruinls  laxata  dissiluit,  et  nunc  velut  ti'uhca  caput 
supcrbi  verticishonorem  solo  effuium  despicit,*'  lib.  x.  epist. 
II.  opcr.  .•  '       '  , 

•  It  may  be  suspected  Petrarch  did 'not  distinguish  ex- 
actly between  the  old  Roman  remains  and  the  buildings  of 
the  papal  town,**  The^Tor  de'  Conti  was  built  in  1203. 

•  "  In  urbe  vero  cecidit  quaedam  colurana  de  mamiore 
quae  sustinebat  ecclesiam  Sancti  Pauli  cum  tertia  parte  vel 
circa  cooperti  ipsius  ecclesiae,  et  multae  aliee  ecclesiae  ibi  et 
eedificia  mirabiliter  ceciderunt.'* 

See— ^Chronicon  Mutinense  auctore  Johanne  de  Bazano. 
^Script.  Rer.  ItalicZ-^tom.  xv.  pag.  615. 
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water,  which  converted  the  lower  grounds  to  a 
lake  for  eight  days\  *'  - 

The. absence  of  the  popes  might  have  been 
fatal  to  the  modern  city,  and  have  reduced  it 
to  a  solitude*;  but  such  a  solitude  would  have 
protected  many  a  fragment,  which  their  return 
and  the  subsequent  rapid  repopulation  have 
for  ever  annihilated.  Tlieir  return^  was  the 
signal  of  renewed  violence.  The  Colonna  and 
Orpini,  the  people  and  the  church,  fought  for 
the  Capitol  and  towers,  and  the  fortress  of  the 
popes,  the  refitted  mole  of  Hadrian,  repeatedly 
bombarded  the  town*. 

During  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  the 
hostile  entries  of  LadislauS:of  Naples ^  and  the 


*  Historic  Romans  fra^inenta,  cap.  xv.  de  \o  graniiissirao 
diluvio  e  plena  de  acqua.  de  lo  Flume  Tevere.  See— Antiq. 
Med.  i£vi.  tom»  iii.  p*'302.  ,';  «,; .    .    !   ;o  » 

'^  <<  Perche  Roma  scfnza  la  presqnza  de'  Pontefici  ^  piilttosto 
simile  a  una  solitudine  che  a  una  citU,''  sap  Guicclardini,  on 
the  occasion  of  Adrian  Vlth's  entry-ihto  Rome.  See-^DelP 
Istoria  d'.  Italia,  lib.  xv.  p.  lOU.  fol. 

3  In  1378,  in  the  reign  of  Urban  VI.  the  great  schism  began. 

« In  1404,  after  the  death  of  Boniface  IX.— also  in  1405— 
and. again  in  the  civil  war- betvire^n  Innocent  VII.  and  the 
Romans.  "  £  in  qi|ello  subito  lo  castello  di  Sant'  Angelo  si 
ruppe  CO  i  Romani  e  ;comminci6  a  bombardare  per  Roma.'* 
See — Stephan.  lafessura.  -  Scriba  del  senato  e  popolo  Ro- 
mano. ^Diario  della  citta  di  Roma,  ap.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn, 
iii.  p.  ii.  pag.  1115. 

^  Ladislaus  came  peaceably  into  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 

l8 
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tumultuary  government  of  the  famous  Perugian 
Braccio  Montone\  are  known  to  have  despoiled 
the  Tomb  of  Hadrian  *.  Perhaps  they  were  fatal 
to  other  monuments. 

tember,  140 i;  on  the  20tli  of  August,  1405,  three  thousand 
of  his  horse  entered  Rome^  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  the 
streets  near  the  castle.  In  April,  1408,  Ladislaus  besieged 
the  city  by  sea  and  land^  and  was  put  in  possession  of  all 
the  strong  places.  The  Colonnas  and  other  banished  nobles 
attacked  the  town  in  June.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Pkul 
Orsini,  with  23,000  troops^  endeavoured,  in  1406,  to  expel 
Ladislaus,  but  retired.  Orsini,  however,  returned  in  Decem- 
ber, and  Ladislaus  was  driveu  out.  In  1413  Ladislaus  re- 
turned, broke  down  the  walls  at  the  gate  of  the  Lateran, 
and  got  possession  of  the  city  and  castle.  He  died  in  1414: 
his  title  was^  '<  hujus  almne  Urbis  Illuminator  illustris." 
Fieri,  in  his  diary,  relating  his  death,  says,  <<  Cujus  anima 
benedicatur  per  contrarium.**  See— Vendettini  serie  cro- 
nologica  de*  Senator!  di  Roma,  p.  75m  edit.  Roma,  1776. 

'  The  exploits  of  Braccio  di  Montone  are  contained  in 
six  books,  a  biography  written  by  John  Antony  Campano, 
bishop  of  Terni.  He  flourished  from  1368  to  1424.  See — 
Script.  Rer.  Italic,  torn.  xix.  In  1417,  ^^  entered  Rome  with 
his  troops,  and  attacked  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  was 
in  possession  of  the  queen  of  Naples,  Joanna,  and  was  obliged 
to  retreat.  (Ibid.  pag.  545.)  He  was  captain  of  the  people  for 
seventy  days,  and  when  forced  to  retire,  out  of  spite  to  the 
Romans,  broke  the  banks  of  tlie  lake  Pedelupo^  pie*  di  Lup^ 
in  the  Reatine  territory,  which  caused  a  tremendous  inunda- 
tion of  the  Tyber,  in  4422.  According  to  Step.  Infessuni, 
Diar.  &c.  p.  1122.  loc.  citat.  Braccio  was  killed  in  battle  on 
the  2d  of  June,  1424. 

*  See— a  note  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
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Y^t  that  violence  ivas  probably  less  per* 
nicious  than  the  peaceful  spoliation  which  suc- 
ceeded the  'extinction  of  the  schism  in  the 
pei^on  of  Martin  V.  in  1 4 1 7^  and  the  suppres* 
sion,  in  1434,  of  the  last  revolt  of  the  Romans 
by  his  successor  Eugenius  IV.  From  this 
epoch  must  be  dated  the  consumption  of  such 
marble  or  -travertine  as  might  either  be  stripped 
with  facility  from  the  stable  monuments,  or  be 
found  in  isolated  fragments.  A  broken  statue, 
a  prostrate,  or  even  a  standing  column,  in  the 
habitable  part  of  the  town,  and  the  larger  strucr 
tures  yet  remaining  in  the  vineyards  were  con^ 
sidered  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  within  and 
without  the  walls,  as  their  own  property,  and 
to  be  applied  to  their  own  use.  The  repaira 
commenced  by  Martin  V,,  and  carried  on  more 
vigorously  by  Eugenius  \-  required  a  supply  of 
materials,  and  of  cement,  which  was  obtained 
from  the  ruins. 

The  triumph  of  superstition  conspired  with 
the  ignorance  and  individual  necessities  of  the 
Romans,  to  render  them  more  indifferent  to  the 
relics  of  pagan  antiquity.     Whatever  nation- 

« 

ality  and  patriotism  they  had  evinced  in  the 

'  "  8ed  collapta  deformataque  edificia  roaltis  in  locU 
maximo  instauras  reficisque  impendio/'  Prefatio  ad  £uge« 
nium  IV.  Pont.  Max.  Flavii  Blondi.  Roma  insUurata,  edit. 
Taur.  1537. 
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times  of  turbulence,  were  degraded  into  a  blind 
veneration  for  the  shrines  of  the  apostles  and 
for  the  person  of  their  successor.  A  secre- 
tary of  the  Popes,  an  antiquary,  and  one  who 
may  be  surely  ^cited  as  a  favourable  specimen 
of,  the  better  class  of  citizens,' modestly  con- 
fesses that  there  was  some  difference  between 
the  Rome  of  Eugenius  IV,  and  that  ef  Pompey 
and  the  first  Caesars.  "  At  the  same  time"  says 
he,  **  our  Pontifex  is  indeed  a  perpetual  dictator, 
not  the  successor  ofCcesar,  hut  the  successor, of' 
the  Jisherman  Peter,  and  the  vicar  of  the  Em-^ 
peror  Jesus  Christ  \  Besides ^^*  he  adds,  ♦*  there 
are  still  at  Rome  most  high  and  admirable  ob^ 
jects  which  can  be  seen  no  where  else.  For  this 
very  city  has  the  threshold  of  the  apostles  and 
the  earth  purple  ivitk  the  blood  qf  the  martyrs. 
It  has  the  handkerchief  qf  St.  Veronica ;  it  has 
the  place  called  *  Dpmine  quo  vadis,'  where 
Christ  met  St.  Peter  and  left  the  marks  of  his  Jeet 
in  the  stone: .  ^It  has  the  heads  qf  Peter'and  Paul, 
the  milk  of  the  Virgin,  the  cradle  and  foreskin  of 
our  Savidur*,  the' chains' of  St.  Peter,  the  spousal 

,  >  Flarii  Blondi.  Roma  Instaurata.  *  <<  Dictatorem  nunc 
perpetuum^  non  Cesaris  sed'Piscatoris  Petri  successorem  et 
Xinp^ratoris'pnedicti  Vicarium  Pontiieem,''.  &c.  Lib;  iii. 
fo.  41.  edit.  Taurm.  1527. 

.  *  This  relic  was  shamefully  neglected  .whiki  the'popes  wisre 
at  Avignon.    At  last  the  Vi^jgin  appeared  to  Saint  ftr^itb; 
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ring  sent  from  heaven  to  the  maiden  Agnes.^-^Td -^ 
^eCj  to  touchy  to  venerate  all  which  and  rnpnyyaQr^ 
things^  more  thanjifty  thousand  strangers  fror^ 
all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  Rome  in  tketirn^e  ojt^ 
Lent.''  .  .  .        !■      j.^     ♦ 

,  These  relics  certainly  may  have  pireserved 
the  .existence  of  Rome,  ,but  were  no  protecticm 
'to  her  ancient  structures.  .  The  same  waiter 
notices  the  daily  destruction  of  monufnents^ 
which  he  avers  to  be  so  visible  as  to  make  him. 
loathe  the  abode  at  Rome  \     The  fatal  lime 


exclaiming,  <^  O  Roma,  Roma,  si  scires,  gauderes  utique* 
immo  si  scires  fleres  incessanter,  quia  babes  thesaurum 
mihi  carissimum,  et  non  bonoras  ilium.**  **  E  forse/'says 
Marangoui»  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  / 
**  che  la  madre  di  Dio  stessa  indirizz6  questo  lamento  agit 
ultimi  secoliy  e  specialmente  alio  scorso  XVL  nel  quale^  es- 
sendo  quasi  che  spenta  la  venerazione,  e  memoria  di  questa 
Divma  Reliquia  in  Roma,  questa  Citt^  ricevette  il  castigb 
di  esserne  privata."  The  relic  was  stolen  by  one  of  the  be* 
retics  and  loose  livers  of  Bourbon's  army, /or^e  ilpiu  ardiio  e 
Jacinoroso  degli  ndtri^  but  was  found  in  an  underground  cell 
at  Calcata,  20  miles  from  Rome^  by  a  noble  lady>  Maddelena' ' 
Strozzi,  after  Pope  Clement  VII.  had  in  vain  given  every 
order  to  recover  it.  The  discovery  was  attended  with  re-  < 
peated  miracles^  of  all  which  an  authentic  account  may  be 
teen  in  the  Istoria  delta  Capella  di  sancta  ianctorum  di  Roma^ 
cap.  xxxix.  edit.  1/47,  ^y  the  famous  Maran^oni,  the  author 
of  the  Memoir  on  the  Coliseum. 

'M  Cojus  rei  tanta  siogulos  dies  videmus  exempla  ut  ear 
solum  modo  causa  nos  aliquantum  Romae  fastidiat  habitatio.* 
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burning  awakened  the  indignation  of  a  poet  ^ 
to  whom  it  appeared  a  new  offence,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  Blondus  and  \iEneas  Sylvius  show» 
that  there  was  some  ground  for  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  angry  Florentine,  who  hjaving  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  some  monuments, 
wonders  that  any  remnant  of  antiquity  should 
have  escaped  the  fury  and  cupidity  of  the  Ro- 
mans *. 

Of  republican  Rome  Poggio  reckoned  the 
double  row  of  vaults  in  the  Capitol,  constructed 
by  Catulus,  then  converted  into  a  public  maga- 
zine  for  salt ;  the  Sepulchre  of  PuMicius  ;  the 
Fabrician  bridge  over  the  Tyber ;  an  arch,  over 
the  road  beneath  the  Aventine  mount,  made  and 
approved  by  P.  Lentulus  Scipio  and  Titus  Quin-^ 

Multts  enim  in  locis  vineas  videnius  ubl  superbissima  aedifici» 
vidimus  quorum  quadrati  lapides  tiburtini  in  caleem  suni 
cocti.    Lib.  iii.  fol.  33. 

'  Oblectat  mfe,  Roma,  tuas  spectare  ruinas, 
Ex  cujus  lapsu  gloria  prisca  patet. 
Sed  tuu8  hie  populus  muris  defossa  vetustis 

Calcis  in  obsequium  marmora  dura  coquiL 
Impia  tercentum  si  sic  gens  egerit  annos. 
Nullum  hinc  indicium  nobilitatis  erit. 
Mabillon.  Mus.  Italic,  p.  95.  torn.  i.  written  by  Picolomini 
to  Bartholomeus  RoTerella. 

*  **  Quas  sspe  miror  insaniam  demolientium  effugisse." 
He  is  talking  of  two  arches  in  the  Flaminian  way.  De  iFor- 
tunae  varietate,  &c.  ap.  Sallengre,  torn.  i.  p.  500.' 
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tlus  Cri^inus;  the  monuments  called  the  Tro-* 
phies  of  Marius,  (they  belong  to  the  time  of 
Trajan) ;  and  the  Cestian  Pyramid  (which  is 
hardly  of  the  time  of  the  republic). 

Of  Imperial  Rome  nothing  was  entire  but 
the  Pantheon.  The  fragments  were,  three 
strches,  and  one  column  of  the  Temple  of  Peace; 
the  Temple  of  Romulus,  dedicated  to  Cosmas 
and  Damianus ;  ,  a  few  vestiges  of  the  double 
Temple  of  Castor  and' Pollux,  at  Sta.  Maria 
Nuova;  the  marble  columns  of  the  Portico  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina ;  the  peripteral  Temple 
of  Vesta  on  the  Tyber  ;  a  portion  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva ;  a  part  of  the  portico  of  the  Temple 
of  Concord ;  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  or  church  of 
St.  Hadrian ;  a  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Mer- 
cury  at  the  Pescaria }  a  Temple  of  Apollo  con- 
verted into  a  part  of  St.  Peter's ;  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  a  single  vault  at  the  roots  of  the  Tar- 
peian,  called  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  in  Sta- 
tera,  falsely  supposed  of  Jupiter  Stator;  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian  and  Severus  Antoninus  still 
so  called,  most  perfect,  with  many  columns  and 
marbles ;  the  smaller  remains  of  the  Constan- 
tine  Baths  in  the  Quirin'al ;  the  Baths  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  near  the  Pantheon,  (pulchra  et 
prfficlara  vestigia ;)  the  Domitian.Thermse,  (per- 
paliea  rudera)  which  were  the  Baths  of  Titus ;. 
the  Arches  of  Severus,  of  Titus,  of  Constantiue, 
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almost  entire ;  a  part  of  one  of  Nerva ;  a  part 
of  one  of  Trajan,  near  what  he  calls  the  Comi* 
tium;  two  in  the  Flaminian .  way,  one  called 
Triopolis  (the  Arcus  Portogalli  or  Tres  Faci- 
cellse),  the  other  without  a  name ;  another  Arch 
of  Gallienus  in  the  Via  Numentana';  one  alone 
of  all  the  nine  aqueducts  (fourteen  he  should 
have  said)  entire  j  this  was  the  Acqua  Virgo, 
(and  had  been  repaired);  the  Coliseum,  the 
greater  part  of  it  destroyed  for  lime ;  a  portion 
of  a  theatre  called  of  Julius  Caesar  between  the 
Tarpeian  and  the  Tyber,  together  with  many 
marble  columns  opposite  to  it ;  part  of  a  por- 
tico of  a  round  temple,  built  upon,  with  gar- 
dens within,  called,  of  Jupiter  (this  seems  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus) ;  an  amphitheatre  of  square 
brick  near  Sante  Croce  in  Gerusalemme^  mixed 
with  the  city  wall*;  a  large  open  place  where 
the  people  met  ad  yenatfonem  et  spectaculum 
c^ieA  agonis^i  the  •  Mole  Z)ii;«  Adriani  el  Divw 

•  •  ^         i  r 

>  .    •  •      '  •  •   I    •  ■      N  . 

^  Mr.  Gibbon,  cap.-lxxil  p;  398.  vol.  12,  has  made  a  care- 
less  blunder  for  the  sake  of  a  period  by  putting  this  in  the 
Fleminianway ;  the  words  are. positive^  "  Duo  insuper  rii 
-    FliUDainia-T-^--He6t'a^/tfr  prs^terea  Gallieno  Principi  dicatus  ut  - 
suprascriptio  Jndicat  ,Fta  ^tfrnen^ana."  •  «.    * 

*  Mr.  Gibbgn,  equally  careless  as  before,  says,  **  After  the 
wonder  of  the  Colilseum,"  Poggio  might  have  overlooked  a 
smdl  amphitheatre-of  brick  tnost  probably  for  the  use  of  the 
,  Prstoriah  camp  ;!^  but  he  didUiot  overlook  it,  here  it  is* 
.    .'  Which  Mr.  Gibbon  unaccountably  also  reckons  amongst' 
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Faustina  J  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans; the  Sepulchre  of  Augustus,  a  mguncl 
with  a  vineyard  in  the  inside ;  the  Column  of 
Trajan  with  the  inscription;  the «" Column  of 
Antoninus  Pius  ( Aurelius)  without  the  inscrip- 
tion; the  Sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the 
greater  part  destroyed  for  lime ;  the  Sepulchre 
of  Marcus  Antius  Lupus,  two  miles  in  the  Os» 
tian  way,  composed  of  three  large  stones  with 
an  inscription". 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  visits  of  Pog- 

the  objects  not  seen  by  Poggio,  together  with  the  Theatres 
of  Marcellus  and  Pompey,  and  the  Circus  MasUmuSi  whose 
refuains  it  is  true  he  does  not  mention,  and  therefore  prevents 
Ufi  from  saving  his  credit  By  thinking  the  phrase  ht  might 
have  overlooked  capable  of  a  double  construction :  our  his- 
torian evidently  meant  he  had  overlooked  them. 

'  No  more  is  found  in  the  treatise  as  published  in  Sallengre, 
lom.  i.  p.,  501  to  503.    Mr.  Gibbon  consulted  the  quarto  edi- 
tion .published  in  Paris  1723;  but^  the  strangest  con^radic. 
tion  has  crept  into  his  text.    In  cap.  Ixxi.  he  opens  thus  : 
**  Jjithe  last  days  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV,  itoo  of  his  servants, 
the  teamed  Poggius  and  ajriend,  ascended  the  Capitoline  SUl  .-** 
the  note  to  this  runs  thus :  **  I  have  already  (note  50,  51  in* 
chap,  ixv.)  mentioned  the  age,  character,  and  writings  of  Pog"' 
giuSf'  and  particulariy  noticed  the  date  of  this  elegtuU  moral 
lecture  on. the  varieties  of  Fortune'*    Turn  to  the  cited  note, 
51,  cap.  Ixv..  p.  S3.,  torn.  xlL  oct    **  The  dialogue  de  varietate 
FartumB  V)as  composed  a  short  time  befinre  the  death  of  Pope 
Martin.  V.  and  consequently  about  the  end  of  the  year  1480."^ 
How  are  the  two  to  be  reconciled  ?  In  fact  Poggio  himseif 
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gio  to  ^ome,  the  cell  and  a  part  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  and  of  the  base  of  the  Tomb  of  Me- 
tella^  had  been  ground  to  lime.  A  portico  near 
the  Minerva  was  also  demolished  fgr  the  ssune 
purpose.  The  Romans  had  discovered  that 
mortar  made  with  white,  and  more  particularly 
oriental  marble,  was  more  serviceable  than  that 
of  common  stoned  The  other  scattered  relics, 
particularly  the  columns  strewed  about  the  quar* 
ter  betweeir  the  Tarpeian  rock  and  the  Tyber, 
must  have  quickly  disappeared  in  the  subse- 
quent reform  and  decorations  of  the  new  capi- 
tal. Poggio's  description  of  the  ruins  is,  it  may 
have  been  observed,  not  sufficiently  minute  or 
correct  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  cotem* 
porary  Blondus;  but  we  may  distinctly  mark 
that  the  site  of  ancient  Rome  had  arrived  at  the 
desolation  in  which  it  is  seen  at  this  day.  The 
labours  of  succeeding  topographers  hax^^e  en- 
abled us  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  monu- 
ments which  he  enumerates,  and  which  are  no 

saysy  <*  Nuper  oum  Pontitex  Martinas  paulo  aotequam  diem 
suum  obirety  ab  urbe  in  agrum  Tusculanum  s^cesslt  vale- 
tudinis  causa/'  &c.  &c. 

I  Some  yean  back  some  luloi.  ^effi  discovered  near  Ostia 
full  oC  broken,  marbles.  Dissertazione  suQe  covine^  p.  374^. 
nqte  a.  ^''Essendofli  provaHo  colla  eaperienaBa  ehe  k  calce 
fatta  col  marmo  bianco  e  celP  orientale  in  iapecie  esa  ma* 
raTigliosa/'    Ibid« 
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longer  to  be  seen.  The  fabrication  of  churches 
and  other  buildings  was  continued  with  sa  per- 
nicious an  activity  during  the  reign  of  Nicolas 
V.  (elected  in  144?)  the  modern  Augustus,  that 
Pius  II,  enforced  the  complaints  which  he  had 
uttered  as  a  poet  by  issuing  a  bull  in  1 462  dc 
Antiquis  (edificiis  non  dtruendisK  This  prudence 
was  but  a  feeble  check  against  the  renewed  de- 
mand for  materials  which  ensued  upon  the  total 
reform  of  thd  city  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1480,  The 
Rome  of  the  Republic  had  soon,  been  lost,  the 
capital  of  the  early  Csesars  had  been  afterwards 
abandoned.  But  isolated  structures  of  the  latter 
city  were  found  not  only  in  the  ancient  site 
but  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  Rome  of  the 
lower  and  middle  ages  was  a  mass  of  irregular 
lanes,  built  upon  or  amongst  ruins  and  sur- 
mounted by  brick  towers,  many  of  them  prop- 
ped on  ancient  basements.  The  streets  were 
as  narrow  as  those  of  Pompeii  or  old  Rome*; 
two  horsemen  could  with  difficulty  ride  abreast. 
Two  hundred  houses,  three  towers,  and  three 
churches   choked  up  the   Forum  of  Trajan*. 

•    *  Dissertazione^  p.  373. 

^  Vicinufi  meus  est  manuque  tOngi 
De  nostris  Novios  potest  fenestris. 

Mart.  lib.  i.  epig.  77. 
Does  this  mean  contiguous  or  opposite ) 

^Tbey  were  removed  by  Paul  III.  on  the  occasion  of 
Charles  V.'s  entry  into  Rome  in  1536,  AprH  5. 
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'  The  reformation  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  the  embel- 
lishments  of  his  successors,  have  completely  ob- 
literated, this  town*,  and  that  which  we  now 
see:  is  a  capital  which  can  only  date  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  J- 
•  This  reformation  has  been  justly  fixed  upon 
as  the  epoch  of  the  final  destruction  of  what- 

«  The  origin  of  this  reform  is  attributed  by  Infessura  in 
his  diary  (torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  1145.  Script.  Rer.  Italic.)  to 
Ferdinand  of  Naples.  **  £  parlando  con  Papa  Sisto  disse, 
che  esse  non  era  Signore  di  questa  terra,  per  amore  de  i 
Porticali^  per  le  vie  strette,  e  per  li  mignani,  e  che  bisog^ 
•iHUido  di  mettere  in  Roma  gente  d*atme  le  donne  coi  mor- 
tari  da  i  detti  mignani  H  fariano  fuggire."  The  motive  was 
aa  irresistible  as  the  improvement  was  desirable,  and  Sixtus 
IV.  followed  the  advice  of  iFerdinand.  The  Abate  Fea  (dis- 
sert. 372 )  to  prove  that  the  plan  originated  with  Sixtus  him- 
salfy  says  that  the  Pope  makes  no  mention  in  his  bull  of 
having  received  the  hint .  from  any  one.  Nor  does  the 
Abate  tell  us  that  he  borrowed  his  Greek  knowledge  from 
Latin  transitions,  nor  does  that  omission  make  us  attach  less 
value  to  his  excellent  dissertation  on  theVuinsof'j^oineV  The 
-writer  of  this  note  will  be  more  ingenuous  than  either  Silxtus 
or  the  Abate;  he  will  confess' that  the  dissertation' has-been 
constantly  open  before  him  during  the  progress  of  his'  re- 
searches^ and  that  after  disencumbering  it  of  its' learning,  and 
arriving  in  mtny  cases  at  conclusions  entirely  difierent,  he 
has  resorted  to  it  freely,  though  never  without  acknowledg- 
ment, for  such  materials  as  could  not  be  consulted  without  a 
'  reference*  td  the  Roman  libraries.  A  character  of  tlie  Abate, 
whieh  it  is  clear  Mr^  Forsyth  never  could  have  intended  for 
pnblication,  has  been  very  indiscreetly  inserted  in  the  posliiu- 
mbus  edition  of  Reniarks  on  Italy- 


*  t* 
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ever  portion  of  the  old  city  might  have  been ; 
confounded  with  the  Rome  of  the  middle  agts. 
The  enlargement  v  and  the  straightening  of  the 
streets  removed  every  obstacle,  and  must  have 
consu^ied  the  bases  of  many  ancient  struc- 
tures which  had  been  buried  under  modern  fa^ 
brics,  and  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Blondus 
and  Poggio,  The  practice  before*  remarked 
continued  during  the  succeeding  pontificate  of 
Julius  II. :  statues  and  marbles  were  still  burnt 
for  lime,  and  the  antiqiiarian  taste  which  arose 
with  the  revival  of  letters  despoiled  rather  than 
protected  the  fabrics  of  Rome.  Paradoxical  as 
such  an  assertion  may  appear,  it  is  indubitable 
that  in  the  golden  reign  of  Leo  X.  the  barba- 
rism of  defacement  and  destruction  was  at  its 
height  It,  was  during  the  pontificate  of  another 
of  the  Medici,  Clement  VII.  that  one  of  the, 
same  family,  Lorenzino,  carried  off  the  heads 
of  the  captives  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine.  The 
spoliation  was  only  impeded  by  the .  plague  of 
1522,  and  by  the  distresses  of  the  reign  of  the 
same  Clement.  .  r 

The  sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles 
V.  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  *  more  detri- 

>  Da  Barga  says,  <*  Atque  utinam  qui  nostra  state  eandem 
urbem  hostes  ab  se  expugnatam  depopulati  sunt,  hujosmodi 
exemplutn  sibi  ante  oculos  possuissent.''  De  aedificior.  urb. 
Rom.  erersor.  p.  1816*  loc.  citat* 
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mental  than  that  of  the  Goths.  The  complaint^ 
however,  comes  from  those  \v\}0  thought  no  hy- 
perbole too  extravagant  to  heighten  the  pic- 
ture of  that  calamity.  The  churches  and  pa- 
laces were  pillaged  \  and  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican,  the  frescoes  of  Raphael,  stiJl  bear  wit- 
ness  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Spanish,  German, 
and  Italian  invaders.  "  Statues,  columns^  pre- 
cious stones,  and  many  monuments  of  anti- 
quity,** are  noted  amongst  the  spoil*;  but  no 
memory.is  preserved  of  the  attack  of  the  standing 
fabrics,  except  of  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  already 
a  modern  fortress.     The  nine  months  ravage  of 


1  **  Per6  sarebbe  impossibile  non  solo  narrare>  tna  quasi 
imaginarsi  le  calamita  di  quella  citta^  destinata  per  ordine 
de'  cieli  a  sofnma  grandezza,  ma  eziandio  a  spesse  dis- 
truttiuni ;  perche  eraPanno  novo  cento  e  ottanta,  ch'era  stata 
saccheggiata  da'  GoUi ;  impos^ibile  a  narrare  la  grandesM 
della  preda  essendovi  accumulate  tante  richezze,  e  tante  cose 
pretiose  e  rare  di  cortigiani  e  di  mercatanti.*'  Guicci'ard. 
deir  Istoria  d'  Italia,  lib.  xviii.  p.  1266.  edit.  Yen.  1738. 

**  Non  avendo  rispetto  non  solo  al  nome  de  gli  amid,  e 
all'  autorit^,  e  dignity  de'  prelati,  ma  eziandio  a'  templi  a' 
monasterii/  alle  reliquie,  mirate  dal  concorso  di  tutto  il 
mondo  e  delle  cose  sacre."     lb.  p.  1265* 

*  *^  Restb  Roma  spogliata  dell'  esercito  .non  solo  d'una 
parte  grande  de  gli  abitatori  con  tante  case  desolate,  e  dis- 
trotte,  ma  eziandio  spogliata  di  statue,  di  colonne,  di  pietre 
singulari,  e  di  molti  omamenti  d'  anticfaltil."  Ibid*  pp. 
1302,  1303. 
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the  Imperialists'  was  preceded  by  the  three 
hours'  sack  of  the  Colonnas*,  in  1526,  and  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  Abate  di  Farfa  and  the 
peasantry  of  the  Orsini  family.  In  15S0,  a  tre- 
mendous inundation  of  the  Tyber  is  said  to  have 
ruined  edifices  both  public  and  private,  and  to 
have  been  equally  calamitous  with  the  sack  of 
Rome^  Yet  these  disasters  seem  chiefly  to 
have  afiected  the  houses  and  a  few  churches^ 
and  were  soon  repaired  in  the  splendid  pon- 
tificate of  the  succeeding  Popes.  So  rapidly  did 
they  proceed  with  the  embellishment  of  the  new 
capital,  that  the  city  of  Paul  III.  was  hardly  to 
be  recognised  in  the  time  of  Urban  VIII^  The 
former  destruction  was  renewed.  The  bull  of 
Paul  IIL  issued  in  15S4,  which  made  it  a  capi* 

'  Rome  was  assaulted  by  Bourbon,  the  5th  of  May^  15279 
and  the  Imperiah'sts  left  it  the  17th  of  February,  1528. 
Guicciaird.  p.  1S02. 

*  **  Saccheggiayano  il  palazzo,  e  le  cose  e  omamenti  sacri 
della  chiesa  di  San  Pietro :  non  ayendo  maggiore  rispetto  alia 
maesti  di  religione  e  all'  orrore  del  sacrilegio,  che  ayessino 
anruto  i  Torchi  nelle  chiese  dd  regno  d'Ungheria."  Lib« 
xyiL  p.  1218. 

'  Annall  dltalia  ad  an.  1580,  torn.  x.  p.  942.  There  was 
another  terrible  inundation  in  1557»  and  another  still  more 
dreadful  in  1598. 

^  It  is  Donatus  who  says,  that  if  Charles  V.  were  to  come 
llick  to  Rome  m  Urban  VIIL's  time,  he  would  not  recognise 
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Ul  $nd  unpardonable  offence  to  grind  down' 
statues  or  pieces  of  majble,  and  appointed  an 
antiquarian  commissary  to  enforce  the  law^  ex- 
tended nominally  to  the  architectural  remains ; 
yet  we  )cnow  that  portions  of  the  ruins  were 
employed  in  modern  buildings  by  diat  Pope 
hixnfielf,  and  were  afterwards  consumed  fi>r  the 
same  purpose*  The  Famese,  the  Mattei^  thie 
^rgbese^  and  the  Barberini,  searched  for  aod 
collected  the  statues^  atad  inscribed  marbles,  to 
adorn  their  museums }  but  their  palaces  eidiier 
)e\relled.or  consumed  many  fiagments  which  could 
not  be  preserved  as  the  walls  of  modern  build- 
ings. The  sti^ndous  vaults  of  the  Diodetiaa 
tbermae  were  converted  into  churcfaesS  the  walls 

the  city  which  he  had  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Pantheon. 
Roma  Vetusy  lib.  i.  cap*  xxix* 

'  Dissertazione  sulle  rovinei  p.  375*  The  edict  is  there 
given,  addressed  to  the  commissary  Lucio  Manetti. 

^  There  were  a  great  many  portable  antiquities  diq>er8ed 
in  the  time  of  Fabricius  (1550}  :  bas  reliefi  and  othec  pieces 
of  sculpturi^^  scattered  about  iix  va^oiifi  parts,  of  the  dtf  >  and 
exposed  to  inifuy.  Yet  there  ii:ere  five  antiq^uarian  museums 
then  in  Rome.  Descriptio  Romsc,  cap.  xx.  and  xxi.  a{^. 
Gra^v.  Antiq.  Unco*  iii. 

^  S.  Abria.dfgU  ih^aih  by  Pijos  IV.  wfco  employed;  M. 
Angelo ;  and  S.  Bernardo  aUe  termey  changed  into  a  chfeurdL 
by  a  privBl^  iildiviftiud^^  CalbiSrine  SfinrsBy  CSonnteas  of  S. 
Borai  in  159B. 
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of  those  of  CoBstantine  were  adjusted  into  the 
Rospigl&oai  palace'.  The  Alexandrine  therms 
supplied  with  columns  the  rq)airs  of  the  Pan* 
theon\  A  circus  was  gradually  cleared  away 
for  the  opening  of  the  piazza  Navona.  The 
sumnier-houae  of  the  Farnese  rose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Palatine.  The  marble  threshojl4 
and  broken  columns  from  which  Poggio^  had 
contemplated  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  were 
removed,  and  probably  employed  in  (he  con-* 
struction  of  the  new  capital  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  marble  of  a.  temple  on  the  Quirinal  w^s 
cut  into  the  124  steps  which  ascend  to  the 
church  of  AracaeJii  W!e  have  before  noticed 
the  destruction  of  anciei^;  monuments  by  the 
Popes,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  PontJiA 
were,  on  the  restoration  of  Rome,  powerfully 
seconded  by  the  luxury  and  taste  of  the  prelates 
and  princes.  Elaminius  Vacca^  leads  us  to  be-* 
Heve,  that  in  his  time,  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  was  usual  for  the  sculp? 

* 

*  Great  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Coustanthie  were  seen  iti 
the  age  before  Donatus.    Lib.  iii.  cap.  xv. 
^  By  Alexander  VII. 

'  f '  GoQsedimus  in  ipsis  Tarpejae  arcis  rumiii  pone  ingeni 
ports  cujusdam  marmoreum  limen^  plurimasque  passim  con- 
fractas  columnas."  • .  •  •  de  Fortune  Yariet.  Ap.  501.  loc.  dtat. 

^  B^  gift  6f  Otto  the  Milaoefle,  Senator  of  Aome^    This 
was  at  an  eafUer  periodi  about  1348. 
'    '  Meraoriei  nam.  64,  p«  xi«  in  fin.    Nardid. 
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tors  to  cut  their  statues  from  columns ;  and  he 
narrates,  that  Cardinal  Cesi  fitted  up  a  chapel 
in  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  with  statues  and 
propftets  worked  from  the  pilasters  found  be- 
hind the  conservators'  palace  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator.  The  great  palace  of  the  Cancel- 
laija  of  Riario'  had  before  robbed  a  part  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  levelled  some  remains  of  baths, 
or  of  an  arch  of  the  Emperor  Gordian.  The 
infinite  quantity  of  precious  marbles  which 
adorns  the  churches  of  Rome,  must  have  been 
chiefly  extracted  from  the  ancient  relics ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  edifices 
concerted  to  sacred  purposes,  or  to  pontifical 
buildings,  the  greater  part  of  the  superb  co- 
lumns of  these  churches  must  have  been  re« 
moved  from  their  ancient  site.  We  are  ob- 
liged to  the  designs  of  Raffiiel  and  Palladio  for 
the  appearance  of  some  fabrics  now  destroyed ; 
and  those  who  peruse  the  topographers  from 
Blondus  to  Nardini  will  assign  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  succeeding  150 
years,  a  greater  activity  of  destruction  than  to 
those  immediately  preceding  ages,  in  which  we 


'  It  was  begim  by  Cardinal  Mezzarota,  and  finished  by 
Cardinal  Raphad  Riario.  The  architect  was  Braknante  Laz- 
2arL    Roma  modema,  da  Venuti,  &c.  torn.  i«  p.  20S.  Rione  ri. 
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have  no  authentic  writers  to  tell  us  what  was 
left^  or  what  was  lost. 

Besides  the  devastation  before  noticecT,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  Donatus  gives  an  account  of 
remains  of  Thermas  OfympiadiSj  ThemuB  Nova- 
tiancB^  on  the  Viminal  hill' ;  that  the  same  to- 
pographer saw  something  of  the  Thermas  of 
jAgrippa,  and  also  of  those  of  Nero  or  Alex- 
ander ;  that  the  fragment  of  a  temple,  supposed 
of  the  Sun,  built  by  Aurelian,  now  in  the  Co- 
lonna  gardens,  waa  then  raised  upon  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  that  building;  that  Marlianus 
had  seen  the  arch  dedicated  to  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian  and  Theodosius ;  that  the  circus  called 
Haminius  had  very  determinable  vestiges  when 
seen  by  Laetus,  Fulvius,  and  Marlianus,  but  is 
talked  of  by  Nardini  as  no  longer  in  existence ; 
that  the  same  writers  had  observed  many  more 
relics  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  than  could  be 
traced  in  the  next  age,  although  they  were  so 
small,  even  before  their  time,  as  to  be  over- 
h>oked  by  Poggio ;  that  a  huge  fragment  behind 
the  Pantheon,  called  by  some  Tempfum  Boni 
Eventus^  has  disappeared  since  Nardini  wrote ; 
that  the  remains  of  the  Minervium,  distinctly 
seen  by  Fulvius  and  Marlianus,  and  not  altor 

'  Lib.  iiL  caf»  xL 
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geiher  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century', 
are  also  consumed ;  that  the  vaulted  cell  of  a 
ftructure  in  the  Vatican,  called  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  or  Mars,  and  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Vatican  library,  has  been  incorporated  or  lost 
in  the  baptistry  of  St.  Peter's. 

The  embellishment  of  the  rising  city  vigorously 
pursued  tiU  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  first  object  of  the  Pontiffs :  the 
preservation  of  the  architectural  remains  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  rare  and  secondary  design. 
When  that  embellishment  had  ceased  to  be  the 
passion  of  the  Popes,  the  dilapidation  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  discontinued.  The  last 
recorded  destruction  was  that  before  mentioned 
of  the  arch  in  the  Corso,  by  Alexander  VII. 
No  other  ancient  fabric  can  perhaps  be  proved 
to  have  been  purposely  thrown  down  or  defaced 
since  that  period.  A  fragment  of  the  Colisetmi, 
which  was  shaken  to  the  ground  in  l^e  earths- 
quake  of  1 70S,  was  laudably  employed  in:  con- 
structing the  stairs  of  the  Ripetta. 

The  frequent  repairs  of  the  Pafttheon,  thdsfe 
of  the  Antonine  and  Trs^ati  columns,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  obelisks,  the  restoration  of  fhe  Ce^an 
pyramid,  and  the  late  protection  of  the  iFlaVian 

]  See— Venuti  Roma  ModMiai  torn.  i.  p.  272,  Rione  ix. 
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amphitheatre,  with  that  of  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine%  seem  to  compose  the  sum  of  all  the  merits 
of  all  the  Popes,  as  ht  as  respects  the  stable 
fabrics  of  antiquity.  The  Romans  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  not  the  last  to  allow,  that  until  the 
late  usurpation,  either  the  will,  or  the  meaner, 
or  the  method,  had  been  wanting  effectually  to 
oppose  the  ravages  of  violence  and  time.  The 
taste  and  magnificence  of  the  Pbpes  must  be 
sought,  and  will  be  found,  in  the  museums  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  conquerors  who  plundered  those  noble 
repositories  to  recompense  Rome  for  her  losses, 
by  clearing  away  the  offals  and  dirt,  which  had 
accumulated  for  ages  round  buried  temples> 
and  und^r  the  windows  of  the  Senate  House,  by 
cleaA^ihg  the  base,  and  propping  the  porches  of 
the  Coliseum,  by  removing  the  soil  in  front  of 
the  Temple  of  Peace,  by  re-opening  the  Baths 
df  Titus,  and,  finally,  by  excavating  the  Forum 
0f  l*rajan^  a  work  of  itself  superior  to  all  the 

'  In  1733)  by  Clement  XII.  to  whom,  in  the  interior  of 
the  waU,  sunk  round  the  arch,  is  the  following  iiii8cri|)tion. 
Clement!  XII.  Pont.  Max.  quod  fircum  Imp*  Constantin* 
Magno  erectum,  ob  relatam  salutari  crucis  signo  yictoriam, 
jam  temporum  injuriis  fatiscentem  veteribus  redditis  oma- 
mentis  restituerit.  Anno  D.  1733.  Pont.  iii.  S.  P.  Q.  R, 
Optimo  Principi  ac  pristins  majestatis  urbis  adsertori.  Pos. — 
The  senate  and  the  people  took  care  to  record  their  credulity 
as  well  as  their  gratitude. 
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meritorious  exertions  of  Sixtus  Quintus  and 
BraschL  The  impulse  given  by  the  late  ephe- 
meral government  still  continues  the  labours  in 
the  Forum,  and  the  repairs  of  the  Coliseum; 
and  the  attention  of  1)ie  Pontifis  being  at  last 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  relics,  which 
have  succeeded  to  the  attraction  once  possessed 
by  their  spiritual  treasures,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  ruins  of  Rome  have  no  more  to  dread 
from  outrage  or  neglect  The  inundations  of 
the  Tyber  have  of  late  years  been  either  less 
violent,  or  are  more  easily  reduced,  than  in  the 
days  of  ignorance  and  distress'.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cell  of  the  temple,  now  called 
Minerva  Medica,  which  was  thrown  down  in 
1812,  no  earthquake  has,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  materially  injured  the  an- 
cient fabrics.  What  remains  of  them  so  nearly 
resembles  the  earliest  authentic  account  of  the 
ruins,  that  we  may  indulge  a  persuasion  that 
they  will  still  resist  for  ages  the  unassisted  as* 
saults  of  time. 

'  All  the  latter  inundatioiiB  of  the  Tyber  are  noted  on  the 
columnsy  which  serve  as  hygrometers  at  the  Ripetta. 
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SUiusa  LXXIX. 
The  Sdfioi*  iomh  contains  no  ashes  now. 

This  maj  be ;  but  the  handsome  though  plain 
sarcophagus  of  Barbatus  may,  by  those  of  a 
certain  taste,  be  thought  more  attractive  than 
any  6£  the  masterpieces  of  the  Vatican.  The 
eloquent  simple  inscription  becomes  the  virtues 
and  the  fellow  countrymen  of  the  defunct,  and 
instructs  us  more  than  a  chapter  of  Livy  in 
the  style  and  language  of  the  republican  Ro- 
mans ^ 

The  vault  itself  has  been  emptied  of  the  slabs 
and  inscriptions,  and  the  copies  fixed  in  the 
spot  where  they  were  found,  may  be  thought 
ill  to  svpply  the  place  of  the  originals.  The 
local  impression  would  have  been  stronger ;  but 
the  preservation  of  the  precious  relics  would 
have  been  less  sure  in  the  vault  than  in  the 
museum.  The  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Sdpios  was  not  an  unmingled  triumph  for  the 

CORMVLIUS  .LUCIUS  •  8CIFI0 .  B  ABB  ATUS  •  ON  AI VOD  •  r  A- 
TBBi— -PB0OKATU8  .  TORTIS  .  VIB  •  SAPIBNSOUB  •  QVOIVS  • 

VOBMA. VIBTUTBI  •  FABI8UMA .  TUIT CON80L  •  CBVSOB. 

AIDILI8  .  aUBI .  VUIT  •  APVD  .  VOS  •  T AUR A8IA  .  CIS AUHA 

SAMMIO  •  CBPIT  .  8VBIOIT  .  OMNB  .  LOVCAKA  .  OBSIDBSQUB  • 

ABDovciT.    Thi8  iii8criptioB  18  in  four  lines. 

Nine  other  inscriptions  were  discovered  in  this  ftmHy 
tomb :  the^  are  copied  into  the  new  edition  of  Venutiy  pulv* 
liBhed  in  Borne,  1803,  parte  iL  cap.  L  p.  5.  et  seq. 
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Roman  antiquaries.  It  would  not  be  easj  to 
exemplify  more  strongly  than  by  this  instance, 
the  error  and  uncertainty  of  their  researches. 
A  fragment  of  peperine,  evidently  detached 
from  this  vault,  with  an  inscription  to  Lucius, 
son  of  Barbatus  Scipio*,  had  been  discovered  in 
the  year  mdcxv,  near  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
was  neglected  as  bad  grammar  and  an  evident 
forgery '.  The  objectors  quoted  Cicero  to  prove 
that  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  must  be  without 
the  Porta  Capena,  and  forgot  that  the  Aurelian 
walls  had  brought  forward  that  gate  beyond  the 
Ciceronian  sepulchre.  The  authenticity  of  the 
inscription  was  not  without  protectors,  but  the 


'  HONG  OINO  PLOIRVME  CQSENTIONT.  R. 
DVONORO  .  OPTVMO  FVISSE  VIRO 
tV€IOM  .  SCtPIOMB  •  tTLIOa  BAKBATI 
ddlMOL  <iE)l50R  .  AIliiLIS  .  ttlC  VVBT  •  A 
HbC  CtPIT.  JCOItSICA  « AI««RIAQY|I .  VrbB 
BIDET  TEMPEST ATEBVS  AIDE  MERETO.  . 

HuQC  unum  plurimi  consentiuDt  Romse 
Boi&OnAn  o(>tiitiiifb  AdfeM  vkiiti 
lAhttiiun  6d];^ion«ai  FfliOB  Btrbaii 
Cdtttol,  Censor,  ^dilift  hio  fnit 
Hie  cepit  Cdrtieftm,  AlerimatpK  «f  bdtti 
D«dit  Ttfriip««Utib\tt  Mdetti'  MAfifO*    - 
See— Antiquae  tfMtMfitioift  ienplatiBitio.  apl'  GwfeV;  AKHi^. 

editcitat 
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ferror  balanced  the  fiict,  and  the  epitaph  waA 
oecasionally  quoted  as  apocryphal ',  until  th^ 
accident  which  uncovered  the  actual  tomb  iri 
1780.  Those  who  had  not  supported  the  mis- 
take, could  not  but  be  gratified  by  a  dfscovery 
do  precious  both  to  the  philologist  and  the  an^ 
tiquary,  and  the  happy  accident  was  consigned 
to  immortality  in  the  very  eloquent,  but  rather 
dull,  dialogues  of  the  dead,  whom  the  Contd 
Verri  evoked  in  those  sacted  vaults* 

The  pyramid  which  once  stood  in  the  litie 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  Vatican 
Was  called  the  tomb  x>f  IScipio  Africanus,  on  the 
authority  of  Acron,  a  scholiast  on  Horace  ^,  ana 
the  Pine  in  the  Belvedere  wa3  thought  to  belong 
to  that  inonnment  K  * 

Stanza  LXXIX. 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless. 

The  period  at  which  the  sepulchres  were 
emptied  of  their  ashes  must  have  been^  firsts 

'  Tkt  padre  EsdiiiMrd  «)d  his  editor  V«nuti  plkbed  Uie 
tomb  without  tbe  tno^m  Portii  Cttpenti,  oppo^tb  to  tM 
dMipel  called  *^  Doohine  quo  VMto/'  luid  gtnre  a  Iob^  ite^ 
wripdbn  of  It  See  De6(Aia(ione  di  Rothti  e  deU'  -agrb  R^ 
BMtto,  correlto  dall*  cftfate  ¥^ti  iki  R(MMet,  VJdti.  iBcMtii^ 
and  bk  kticor  lire  full  ^  graiukotur  ap^licii^oiti^ 

'  Nardini  Rene  V^ut,  ^  vii.  ca^).  «Sii. 

^  G.  Fabricii  descriptio  Romte,  cap.  itx.    • 
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that  in  vhich  the  Christians  prowled  about  in 
eveiy  quarter  for  relics,  and  thought  a  church 
could  not  be  consecrated  without  such  a  re- 
commendation'•  Eight  and  twenty  cart-loads 
of  relics  could  not  be  procured  for  the  Pantheon 
without  some  diligence  and  damage  to  the  re- 
positories of  the  pretended  saints*;  and  we 
know  that  the  eagerness  of  the  search  extended 
to  sepulchres  where  the  symbols  of  martyrdom 
were  very  equivocal,  or  not  to  be  discovered  at 
aU^    Astolphus  the  Lombard,  when  he  be- 

'  See  the  letter  of  St.  Ambrose  on  the  discovery  of  St. 
Oenaise  and  St.  Protaise,  in  which  he  says,  he  sent  his  au- 
dience who  begged  a  church  of  him  (**  respondt,  fieiciam  si 
martyrum  reliquias  inyenero/')  to  look  for  relics.  St.  Paul 
appeared  to  Ambrose,  and  told  him  to  buQd  a  church  in 
honour  of  these  nuurtyrs.  Epist.  segregatse,  ep.  iL  p.  484. 
edit  1690. 

*  See  a  note  on  the  Pantheon. 

^  "  Era  dunque  incredibile  in  que'  secoli  di  ferro  Y  mditi. 
idle  sacre  reliquie.**  See  Dissertazione,  58,  sopra  le  anti-* 
chitft  Italiane,  tom.  iii.  p.  245,  edit.  Milan,  1751.  Theodoric, 
bishop  of  Metz,  a  relation  of  Otho  the  Great,  when  he  came 
to  Rome,  took  a  liking  to  the  cham  of  St.  Peter.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  present  with  the  court  and  Emperor  when  Pope 
John  XII.  held  out  the  chain  to  a  sick  courtier  to  bite  and 
be  cured.  **  Di  buone  griffe  avea  questo  prelate,"  obserres 
Munuwi;  the  bishop  snatched  at  the  chain,  and  declared 
they  might  cut  his  hand  oif,  but  he  would  not  give  it  up.  A 
struggle  ensued,  and  the  Emperor  compound^  with  the 
Pope  for  a  link.    Page  2i6. 
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sieged  Rome  in  755,  dug  into  the  cemeteries  of 
many  saints,  and  '^  carried  away  their  bodies,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  Jiis  own  soul/'  although 
from  the  most  pious  of  motives;  and  these 
saints  were  doubtless  supposed  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  thousand  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  '•  Either  this  motive,  or  the  expecti^ 
tion  of  finding  the  ornaments  frequently  buried 
with  the  dead,  had  encouraged  a  crime  which  it  is 
was  found  necessary  to  check  by  laws  in  early 
times,  some  of  which  are  extant  in  the  codes. 
The  practice  was  continued  to  the  reign,  and  it 
doubtful  whether  it  was  not  connived  at  by  an 
edict  of  Theodoric  *,^ho  wished  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  impoverishing  the  living  for  die 
decoration  of  the  dead. 

At  the  £dl  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  rise  of  the  feudal  lords  of  Italy,  the  size  of 
some  of  the  tombs  must  have  made  the  occupa« 
tion  of  them  a  military  object,as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  greslt  mausoleums,  and  of  Cecilia  Metella ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  repair,  die 
marbles  with  which  they  were  decorated  would 
expose  them  to  easy  spoliation.  The  urns  and 
sarco^agi,  when  of  precious  materials,  were, 

' "  Multa  corpcra  Mmctoranii  eflfodiens  eonifti  cemeteria 
ad  magnum  anioue  mm  detrimentum  abstuiit"  Anastaa.  in 
vjt.  St^han*  iL  nxtU  iii. 

*  Cattiod.  Tariar.  lib.  it.  episu  34. 
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withrat  scvupla,  transported  ih>m  their  site  and 
M^tied  for  the  reception  of  purer  ashes.  Two 
of  the  Popes,  Innocent  U. '  and  Clement  XII.  % 
repose  in  the  marUes,  which,  if  they  did  not  be- 
fwe  receive  the  bones  of  Hadrian  and  Agrippa, 
1?ere  certainly  constructed  for  heathen  tenants  ; ' 
and  the  escan^Ies  are  innumerable  of  meaner 
(J^bristians,  whose  remains  are  enveloped  in  Aie 
symbols  of  paganism.  It  should  be  recollected 
th«t.  the  mythological  sculpture  on  sarcophagi 
walk  continued  long  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  that  when  the  relations  of  a 
defunct  went  to  the  repository  to  select  a  tdmb, 
they  were  not  sdrupulouif  aboui  the  emblems, 
or  were  ignorant  what  they  represented.  A 
bishop  whose  stone  coffin  is  seen  in  the  Baailiea 
of  |Sf/.  LorerizQy  mthout  the  walls /is  inclosed  in 
bas  reliefs* r^jiresenting  a  marriage;  this  probably 
belonged  .^9  «ome  Pagan  body  before  it  held  die 
bishop  ;  but  the  Chnstiitii^  were  sometimes  the 
first  tenants  of  th^se  heatfayen-sculptured  tombs. 

*'  Pietri.  Manlii.  opusculum  historic  sacrse  ad  beatiss.  pat. 
Akxand.  III.  pout.  Max.  ^iq).  Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  vii.  part 
ii.  p.  97'  <edit.  Antw.  171?.  T\6a  doubtfU  atitbor  (see  a  note 
on  the  Castle  <)f  SaiQt- .Abg^e)  ni^tifliM  ibati  the  p«piA|oy 
sarcophagus,  in  which  Hadrian  was  buried,  was  transferred 
to  tbftr  I^tetaa  foe  tbti  aeryioe  ef  InneceBt  IL 

^Ctem^t  Mi.  isboffied  a  the  Lateraa  in  a  beautHU 
porphyry  sarcophagus,  which  was  takett'frdm  one  elf  Ae  tnctiei 
under  the  porch  of  the  Psotheipii. 
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Hombler  tombi  were  applied  to  other  servioeBr 
many  are  now  cisterns.  The  church  of  St.  Paul^ 
wUkout  the  walisy  was  paved  with  gravestones 
taken  from  the  Osdan  Way.  A  name  was  no 
protection  in  the  days  of  ignorance^  and  the 
deposits  of  the  mausoleum  of  the  Caraars^  whea 
they  could  not  be  converted  to  profit,  were  ap* 
plied  to  vulgar  uses.  Some  respect  might  have 
been  paid  to  a  stone  thus  inscribed : 

The  Bones 
Of  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa, 
The  grand-daughter  of  the  divine  Augustus, 

The  Wife 

Of  Germanicus  Csesar, 

The  mother  of  C.  Caesar  Augustus 

Germanicus,  our  prince '. 

But  with  these  letters  in  ia^e  cbaracters,  star^ 
ing  them  in  the  face,  the  Bomans  used  this 
stone  as  a  measure  &r  800  weight  of  com,  and 
thiS  arms  of  their  modem  senate  are  sculptured 
upon  one  of  hs  sides,  in  a  style  worthy  of  the 
<f  rude  age,''  to  which  a  modeM  inscription 

'0888. 

Agftt>pfaa.  M^  Agrippie  • 
Hbfi  w  Aug.  Nepti84  Uznro . 

Germanici .  C8e8ari8 . 

M^UWi«  C.  OlMiiii.  Ai%. 

GwMuri**  nriacipii* 
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ascribes  the  misapplication.  The  sarcophagus, 
a  huge  cubic  stoue,  is  standing  in  the  court  of 
the  conservators'  palace  in  the  capttol,  and  is  at 
this  time  perhaps  scarcely  preserved  with  so 
much  care  as  might  be  claimed  by  a  memorial 
of  the  only  virtuous  female  of  the  Julian  race. 
The  pilgrim  of  the  Xlllth  century  tells  us  that 
he  saw  these  words  over  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus,    ^*  These  are  the  bones 

m 

and  ashes  of  Nerva^  the  Emperor  \** 

The  bones  and  ashes  of  emperors  have  been  dis- 
persed in  the  ruins  of  this  great  sepulchre,  which, 
from  being  choked  up  as  a  fortress,  was  hollowed 
out  for  a  vineyard,  and,  having  at  last  become 
a  circus,  serves  for  the  bull-feasts  of  the  sum- 
mer festivals.  Some  less  illustrious  ashes  have 
been  preserved,  or  supplied  in  the  columbaria 
of  the  two  £tmilies,  whose  vaults  are  shewn  in 
the  garden  in  which  stands  the  ruin  called  Mi- 
nerva Medica\  But  when  the  tombs  were 
ab6ve  ground,  the  cells  were  soon  rifled  and 
stripped  of  their  ornaments.  In  later  ages  the 
pyramid  of  Cestius  was  broken  and  ransacked 


'  **  Haec  sunt  ossa  et  chos  Nerv»  Imperatoris.''  Liber 
de  mirabilibus  Rpnue.  ap.  Mont&ucon.  Diarium  Italicum, 
p.  292. 

*The  freedmen  of  Lucius  Amintiusy  ccmiul  in  tbe  reiga 
of  Tiberiuti  and  thote  of  some'namoleHi  or  unknown  family. 
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for  gold'.  The  tombs  of  the  ''happy  dead'' 
are  become  the  huts  of  the  wretched  living, 
and  the  Appian  Way  may  now  humble  the 
pride,  but  will  hardly .  contribute  to  the  con- 
solations of  philosophy  \ 

The  museums  have  stripped  these  populous 
cemeteries  of  their  memorials*  The  six  thousand 
ireedmen '  of  the  Augustan  household  have  been 
transferred,  at  least  some  of  their  obscure  names, 
to  the  Capitol.  A  more  judicious  plan  has  lately 
been  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  Ca* 
nova,  who  has  adjusted  some  of  the  fragments,  and 


'  Aringhi,  Roma  Subterranea,  lib.  Hi.  cap.  i.  num.  7.  torn.  i. 
p.  405,  tells  the  story  as  a  fact,  or  a  conjecture,  from  Bosius, 
iirho  has  also  made  a  thick  volume  on  subterranean  Rome. 
That  volume  and  the  two  folios  of  Aringhi,  connecting  the 
history  of  Rome  with  that  of  martyrdom,  may  serve  to  show ' 
what  was  likely  to  become  of  the  monuoients  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  thought  b11  that  was  worth  looking  for  was 
under  ground,  and  spuming  the  triumphal  arches  and  co- 
lumns of  Pagan  heroes,  dived  into  cemeteries  and  catacombs 
in  search  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  God. 

^  **  An  tu  egressus  Porta  Capena  cum  Calatini,  Scipio- 
num,  Serviliorum,  Metellorum  sepulchra  vides,  miseros  putas 
iUos?"  Tu^cul.  Qu.  lib.  i. 

'  Hie  three  sepulchral  diambers  containing  the  urns  of 
the  household  of  Augustus  were  discovered  opposite  the  first 
milestone  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  that  of  the  family  of 
Livia  was  opened  in  1726,  a  little  beyond.  Sec  Ant.  Franc. 
Gori.  de  libertor.  columbario.  ap.  Polcno.  torn.  iii. 
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the  inscription  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Servilian 
family  %  and  raised  them  where  they  were  found. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  great  approaches 
to  the  cities  were  not  marked  by  tombs  alone» 
but  partly  by  suburban  villas,  and  tradesmen's 
houses,  and  semicircukr  seats.    Thus  they  were 
frequented  as  public  walks,  and  the  beauty  of 
tibe  sepulchres,  together  with  die  religion  of 
die  people,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  higher  orders, 
prevented  any  melandioly  reflections  from  being 
suggested  by  the  recq>tacles  of  the  dead.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  street  of  the  tombs  at  Pom* 
pej  will  feel  the  truth  of  this  observation.    The 
Appian  sepulchres  extend,  at  short  inteirals, 
for  several  miles — ^let  us  fill  the  intermediate 
qpaces  with  handsome  edifices — ^restore  the  de- 
spcnied  marbles  to  the  tombs  themselves*— then 
imagine  that  the  same  decorations  adorned  all 
the  other  thirty  great  roads  ^.  which  branched  off 
from  the  capital ;  add  to  this  also  the  banks  of 
the  Tyber,  shaded  with  villas  fi:om  as  fitf  as 


■       M.  8BRV1UVS  aVARTVS 
DB  8VA  PXCVKIA  FBCIT. 

Fnigmenta  ad  sepulc.  hoc  an.  d.  1808,  a  cavova.  re- 
perta  ac  donaU.  pIvs.  Vti.  9.  m.  ita  in  perpet  aervaada  con- 
suluit" 

*  There  were  twenty-nine  according  to  one  account,  and 
thirty-one  according  to  another.  Pam.  Nardini.  Roma  Ve- 
tuft,  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  i. 
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Otriooli '  <m  the  Silitne  side  to  die  port  of  Ostia, 
-<7with  these  additicms,  which  it  appears  may  be 
fairly  supplied  from  ancaent  notices^  we  shall  ac- 
count for  the  immense  space  apparently  occupied 
by  th^  city  and  suburbs  of  old  Rome. 

Stanza  LXXXI. 
......  tof  but  fed  our  noay  to  ^rr» 

The  greater  share  of  satisfaction  at  .Rome 
will  come  to  the  portion  of  those  travdlers  ^o 
find,  like  Dante,  a  pleasure  in  doubting.  The 
stranger,  when  he  has  entered  the  modem  eity^ 
would,  at  least,  wish  to  assure  himself  that  he 
knows  the  site  of  ancient  Rome.  He  has,  how^ 
ever,  to  clear  his  ground  of  some  of  the  con* 
jectures  of  the  learned,  even  before  he  can  per*- 
suade  himself  thoroughly  of  this  fact.  He  soon 
will  believe  that^he  circuit  of  the  present  walls 
is  somewhat  bigger  than  the  region  of  the  old 
Esquiliss,  and  more  than  a  two  hundredth  part 
of  the  Augustan  city  \ 

.  '  Otricoli,  the  ancient  Otriculam,  is  xxxvi.  M.  P.  from 
Rome.  Some  writers  thought  the  town  stretched  as  far  as 
this,  but  even  Vossius  gives  up  this  absurdity^  (De  magnit. 
Romee  Yet.  eap.  ▼.  op.  Gnev.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn,  iv.)  the  villas 
howe^ner  might.  See  Nardini  Roma  VetaSy  lib.  viiL  cap.  it. 
Donatus  de  orbe  Roma,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvL      « 

*  **  Vel  sols  Esquilis  majores  erant,  quam  sit  totum  illnd 
quod  hodiemis  includitur  maris  spatium.**    Isa.  Vossii  de 

n2 
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But  be  will  not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  recon- 
cile the  various  measurements  with  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  walls,  or  to  understand  how, 
as  Mn  Gibbon  tells  us,  ^^  their  circumference^ 
except  in  the  Vatican^  has  been  invarialfy  the 
same^from  the  triumph  of  AureUan  to  the  peaceful 
but  obscure  reign  of  the  Popes  \"  If  so  it  was  the 
same,  first,  when  Alaric  took  Rome  ;  secondly, 
when  the  dominion  of  the  Popes  was  established ; 
thirdly,  at  this  day.  , 

The  circuit,  diminished  from  the  fifty  miles 
of  Vopiscus,  ^^  is  reduced  by  accurate  measure^ 
ment,  to  about  twenty-one  miles,''  says  Mr. 
Gibbon,  in  his  eleventh  chapter*.  This  gives 
his  measurement  for  the  first  period.  But  when 
Poggio  saw  them,  *^  they  formed  a  circumfer- 

magnit.  Rom.  Veteru,  p.  1507.  ap.  Gr«v.  torn.  iv.  To  haTe 
a  perfect  notion  of  the  logic  of  learning,  it  is  sufficient  to  read 
this  insane  treatise,  which  spreads  the  walls  to  72  miles,  and 
the  inhabitants  to  14<  miUions.  There  is  scarcely  an  incon- 
trovertible position  in  air  his  seven  chapters..  Lipsius  U 
not  quite  so  [yuradoxical  in  his  conclusions,  and  he  is  much 
more  ingenious  in  his  array  of  authorities— his  Rome  is  23 
miles. 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  xli.  vol.  vii.  oct.  p.  228. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  ii*  oct.  p.  28.  See  also  another  place.  "  When 
the  capital  of  the  empire  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the 
circuit  of  the  w^lls  was  accurately  measured  by  Ammonius 
the  mathematician,  who  found  it  equal  to  twenty-one  miles.'' 
Cap.  xxxi.  torn.  xii.  oct.  p.  287* 
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encc  of  ten  miles,  included  379  turrets,  and 
opened  into  the  country  by  thirteen  gates'." 
This  serves  for  the  second  date.  Lastly,  "  what* 
ever  fancy  may  conceive,  the  severe  compass  of 
the  geographer  defines  the  circumference  of 
Rome  within  a  line  of  twelve  miles  and  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  paces  V  These  words 
of  the  same  historian  apply  to  the  third  point  of 
time. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  these  measure- 
ments differ,  apd  yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
historian  avers  they  are  all  the  same.  He  says, 
in  another  place,  speaking  of  them .  in  the  age 
of  Petrarch,  the  walls  ^<  still  described  the  old 
circumference  ^."  It  is  true  he  cites  authori- 
ties ;  but  he  speaks  without  reserve,  and  has 
not  attempted  to  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  three  above-given  dimensions.  We 
shall  find  no  help,  therefore,  from  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  unless  we  follow 


'  Decline  and  Fall^  cap.  Ixxi.  torn.  xii.  oct.  p.  398. 
*  Ibid.  cap.  xH.  p.  227* 

^  Ibid.  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  411.  torn.  xii.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  failed 
to  observe  that  the  walls  were  dilated  after  Aurelian  and  Pro- 
bus,  by  Constantine,  who  took  down  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
Pnetorian  camp  and  made  the  remaining  three  serve  for  the 
fortifications  of  the  city>  whose  circuit  thereby  becaiiie 
necessarily  somewhat  enlarged. 
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« 

only  one  of  these  various  accoants,  and  beHeve 
in  the  third  computation,  which  is  that  assigned 
by  D'Anville  from  Nolli's  map»  and  which 
coincides  with  the  experience  of  two  of  our 
countrymen,  who  made  a  16ose  calculation^  of 
the  cii*cuit  by  walking  round  the  walls  in  the 
winter  of  last  year,  (1817). 


'  The  writer  wab  one  theie*   The  foUowing  it  a  aote  of  their 
walk.     They  set  out  from  the  bank^  of  the  Tyber,  near  the 
Flaminian  gate  (Porta  del  Popolo) ;  their  rate  of  walking  was 
592  paces  in  fire  minutes,  and  diey  noted  the  time  from  gate 
to  gate.    To  tke  Porta  Pinciana  (shut)  18  minute*— Porta 
Salara  8-r-Porta  Pia  8 — a  shut  gate  (Querquetulana)  Id^St. 
Lorenzo  8 — Maggiore  7  j — Lateraui  or  Porta  Sl  Giovanni, 
12^ — Porta  Latina  (shut)  17^ — Porta  Capena,  or  St.  Sebas- 
tlano,  fj— ashut  gate  S(— Porta  di  St.  Paolo  (Ostian)  14^— 
delay  4  J — within  the  wall,  the  outer  drcuit  not  being  aeoessi- 
ble,44— delay7 — ^within  die  walls  down  to  the  Tyber&} — delay 
4 — bank  of  the  Tyber  within  ruined  waU  lOf — delay  occasion- 
ed  by  going  across  the  Tyber  to  die  opposite  corner  88  j — from 
bank  of  the  Tyber  to  Porta  Portese  ^ — Porta  Aurelia,  or  S. 
Pancrasio,  18| — Porta Cavalli  l^gieril4i — ashut  gate  (Porta 
delle  Fomaci)  2| — Porta  Fabbrica  (shut)  6*-Porta  Ange- 
lica 14^ — Porta  Castello  (a  shut  gate)  S\ — round  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  bastion  of  St.  Angelo,  on  bank  of  the  Tyber  7| — 
along  the  bank  of  the  Tyber  where  there  are  no  walls,  to  the 
ferry  at  the  Ripetta  7| — delay  IO4 — crossing  the  Tyber  and 
walking  along  the  bank  to  the  comer  of  the  walls  whence  they 
set  out,  6). — The  time  employed  in  walk  was  4  houri^  38  ou- 
nutes ;  the  ddays  amounted  to  one  hour»j{burminute8»  and  a 
quarter.    The  time  taken  in  walking  round  the  actual  circuit 
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Poggio^s  measurenieiit  was  probably  ntarly 
exact,  for  he  did  not  reckon  the  ramparts  of 
Urban,  and,  perhaps,  not  the  Vatican ;  bot  it  is 
singuhir,  that  the  pilgrim  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  who  undoobtecUj  saw  the  same  walls,  and 
enumerates  very  nearly  the  same  quantily  of 
turrets,  should'  give  to  them  a  circumference 
double  that  of  die  Florentine,  and  nearly  co- 
inciding with  that  of  the  time  of  Alaric,  that  »s, 
twenty-one  miles.  If,  however,  diey  were  so 
accurately  measured  at  that  time,  the  present 
walls  cannot  possibly  tstand  on  the  site  of  those 
of  Aurelian ;  fiir,  since  the  Vatican  has  been 
included,  and  also  the  ramparts  of  Urban  VIIL 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  overlooked,  or  falsely 
confounded  with  the  Vatican,  the  modem  cir- 
cuit being  hurgciF  on  one  side  the  Tyber^  and 
the  same  on  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the 
whole  circumference  at  present  must  be  greater 
than  it  was  under  Aurelian.  That  is  to  say^ 
twelve  miles,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  paces, 

of  the  city  was  three  hours,  thirty-three  imnates,  and  three 
quarters.  Supposing  the  rale  of  waDdiig  to  be  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  the  measurement  is  twelye  mOes 
and  a  quarter. 

-»MimsdviiatkRoDi9lMihettiipresS$l.  Casleilajdoit 
mavulQa69009poriasl%  pli«>sru]a^(pQrt«lnltnor^^  Ip 
cironitu  yero  auol  utilliaria  SSL  asoflDlia  Traasiiherim  et 
ciniata  LeoainA  i4  flit  portiiBH  St.  Fjetri.''  Ijh.  de  marsbili- 
bus  Romae,  in  loc.  dtaU  p.  283. 
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are  more  than,  twenty^one  miles — ^'  which  is 
absurd.*^ 

The  present  walls  may  touch  at  points  and 
take  in  fragments,  but  they  cannot  include  the 
same  circumference  as  the  twenty-one  miles  ac- 
curately measured  by  the  mathematician  Am- 
monias. Some  assistance  might  be  expected 
from  the  examination  of  the  walls  themselves : 
but  here  again  it  may  be  necessary  to  warn 
the  reader  in  what  manner  he  is  to  understand 
an  assertion  which  he  will  find  in  another 
work,  lately  published,  of  the  same  author' 
^^  Those  who  examine  with  attention  the  wails  qf 
RonWy  still  distinguish  the  shapeless  stones  of  Oie 
Jirst  Romans^  the  cut  marbles  with  wJiich  they  were 
constrtdcted  under  the  Emperors^  and  the  iU-bumt 
bricks  with  which  they  were  repaired  'in  the  bar- 
barous  ages/*  Now  the  whole  6f  the  modern 
walls  are  of  brick,  with  the  following  exceptions. 
There  are  some  traces  of  the  arched  work  on 
which  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  perhaps,  were 
raised,  about  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Porta  Salara. 
There  are  buttresses  of  travertine,  and,  in  one 

'  '^  Ceux  qui  examinent  avec  attention  lea  marailles  de 
Rome  distinguent  encore  lea  pierres  informes  dea  premiera 
Romains,  lea  marbres  bien  travaillea  dont  on  lea  cooatruiait 
aous  lea  Empereara,  et  les  briquea  malcuites  dont  on  les  re- 
paroit  dans  lea  aieclea  barbarea."  Nomina  geilteaque  anti- 
quas  Italis,  p.  209. 
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case  (the  Porta  Capena),  of  marble,  about  the 
gateways,  which  are  of  .the  same  imperial  date. 
There  are  single  shapeless  fragments  of  marble 
here  and  there,  mixed  up  with  the  more  modem 
work,  and  occasionally  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
walls.  This  is  all  that  can  apply  to  Mr.  Gibbon's 
description;  for  as  to  the  shapeless  stones  of  the 
first  Romans,  they  cannot  be  discovered,  except 
in  those  scarcely  distinguishable  mounds  which 
are  within  the  walls,  a  little  beyond  the  Therms 
of  Diocletian,  and  are  usually  thought  part  of 
the  TuUian  rampart ' .  It  must  be  remarked  also, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  walls  of  the 
Emperors  were  of  cut  marble.  The  authority  of 
Cassiodorus  has  been  followed  by  Marlianus  * 
and  others,  as  affording  a  proof  that  they  were 
composed  of  square  blocks.  But  it  has  been 
noted  by  Nardini',  on  another ,  occasion,  that 
the  Gothic  minister,  in  making  use  of  the  word 
TTumia^  does  not  always  allude  to  the  wails  of 
tlie  city,  but  of  other  structures ;  and  in  that 
sense*  we  have  before  interpreted,  in  a  preceding 

• 

'  The  plan  id  the  last  edition  of  Venuti  lay«  down  the 
Agger  Tarquinii  in  the  space  between  the  Lateran  and 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme :  repeated  search  may  fail  in 
finding  any  trace  of  this  Agger. .  Donatus  positively  says 
there  is  none.    Lib.  i.  cap.  xiii. 

^  Urbis  EonuB  topographia,  lib.  i.  cap*  ix- 

f  Roma  Vetusy  lib.  i.  cap.  Tiii. 
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•note%  what  he  says  of  the  square  stones  a£  the 
ruins.  The  same  topographer  justly  remarks 
the  contrary  fiict,  that  the  oldest  wodk  now  ap<r 
parent  is  of  brkk\  The  three  sides  of  a  square 
from  near  the  Porta  Pia  to  the  Porta  Querque^ 
tulana,  a  shut  gate,  seem  to  be  the  Praetorian 
ramparts  included  by  Constantine,  and  not  ma* 
teriaUy  de&ced  by  repairs'.  The  amphitheatre 
fi>r  the  Pre^torians  is  also  in  the  Aurelian  cir- 
cuit, near  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Qeru- 
salcmmef' snd  some  large  stones,  laid  one  on 
another,  without  cement,  contiguous  to  that 
amphitheatre,  arQ  only  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
hasty  preparations  of  Belisarius  before  the  se- 
cond sie^e*  The  strange  reticulated  hanging 
wall,  opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  villa  Borghese, 
was  another  ancient  structure  which  made  part 
of  the  defences  of  the  city  before  the  time  of 
that  general.  All  these  three  portions  of  the 
circeit  are  of  brick,  and  the  comparative  anti- 
quity of  other  parts  is  easily  ascertained  by  those 

• 

^  See  note  to  Stanza  LXXX. 

*  **  Vhok  vetut  JHa  substnietto  e  faHeribus  est."    Ibid. 

^  Donatus  has  observed  that  tfie  words  of  Zosimus  will 
not  justify  this  inference,  but  that  the  present  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  waHs  will.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  Esbricius,  (de- 
scriptio  urbis  Ronue,  cap.  v.  and  vi«)  has  gtvoi  a  plate  in 
which  the  autra  prsBtma  me  put  without  the  !irtfs»  to  cor- 
respond with  the  old  appearapioe. 
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accustomed  to  ^uch  investigations^    Some  of  the 
fragments  of  the  next  date  are  to  be  attributed 
to  Honorius%  a  considerable  restorer,  or  rather 
rebuilder  of  the  walls.     In  the  interval  between 
his  re^n  and*  that  of  Theodoric,   repairs  had 
become  requisite,  and  were  undertaken  by  that 
monarch.     Belisarius  made  them  capable  of  de* 
fence,  and,  in  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the 
city,  partly  rebuilt  that  third  portion  which 
Totila  had  throwndown,  and  then  helped  after* 
wards  to  repair.    Narses  was  also  a  restorer  of 
the  walls;  and  some  work  resembling  that  of 
the  ^^  Amphitheatre  of  the  Camps''  has  been 
ascribed  to  his  imitation  of  that  more  ancient 
construction  \ 

It  appears  that  the  circuit  followed  by  each 
of  these  restorers  must  have  been  very  nearly, 
if  not  exactly,  that  of  Aurelian,  or  at  least  Ho- 
norius^  No  vestiges  of  foundations  which 
could  have  belonged  to  those  older  walls  can 
be  discovered  beyond  the   present   circumfe- 

'  See  Claudiao  in  VI.  Con^  Honor,  and  an  inscriptioo 
over  a  shut  gate  at  the  Porta  Maggiore.  Nardinii  ibid.  A 
similar  inscription  was  over  the  Porta  Portesei  which  was 
thrown  down  by  Urban  VIII.    See  Donatus,  lib.  1«  cap.  xv. 

'  Nardiniy  ibid. 

^  Mardini  thinks  they  wetemadeto  shrink  backwards  a  MtHe 
towards  the  AropliiChoalrum  CMmta^  wlien  Belisaritis  re- 
paired them  die  second  time.    Aid* 

3 
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rence^  and  the  same  fact  has  been  ably  de* 
duced  from  many  concurrent  arguments,  espe- 
cially by  Donatus,  who  tries  to  prove  that  the 
Popes  who  subsequently  rebuilt  and  repaired 
them,  also  adopted  the  ancient  line,  and  did  not 
at  all  contract  the  space  occupied  by  the  old 
imperial  fortifications^  . 

How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  the  measure- 
ment, as  it  is  stated  to  liave  been  accurately 
taken  by  Ammonius, .  with  the  present .  circuit, 
which,  except  on.the  Transtiberine  side,  >  where 
it  is  larger,  is  evidently  nearly  the  same  as  it  was 
under  the  Emperors?  There 'seems  no  expe- 
dient but  to  reject  the  authority  of  that  mathe*- 
matician,  or  rather  his  reporter  Olympiodorus, 
and  to  believe  that  Pliny's  older  measurement 
of  thirteen  miles,  two  hundred  paces  %  was  not 
so*  much  : dilated  by .  Aurelian  as  is  generally 
thought' ;  and  that  it  included  every  suburban 

'  '  De  urbe  Roma,  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.  xiz.  xx. 

^  "  Msnia  ejus  collegere  ambitu  ImperatoribuB  Censori- 
buaque  Vespasianis,  anno  conditae  dcccxxyiii.  passuum  xiii. 
M.CC.  complexa  montes  septem*"  This  is  the  celebrated 
passage  which  has  puzzled  Lipsins  and  the  commentators 
and  topographers. 

^  Nardiniy  ibid,  has  shewn  where  the  additional  ground 
was  taken  in  by  Aurelian ;  and  Donatus  was  almost  iodined 
ta  think,  that  that  Emperor  had  not  enlarged  the  circuit. 
Cassiodorus  and  Eusebius  do  not  talk  of  the  widls  being  in- 
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district  which  was  surrounded  with  a  wall, 
such  as  the  Preetorian  camp,  and  the  Transti- 
berine  region,  and  might  ther^re  possibfy  ex- 
tend itself  to  spots  where  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  found  or  sought  for.  In  that  case  the  dis- 
crepancy; between  the  present  and « the  ancient 
circuit  will  be  much  diminished,  if  not  alto- 
gether annihilated.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  as  the  works  of  Narses,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
Emperors,  were  of  brick,  they  might,  when 
once  decayed,  very  easily  be  gradually  lost ; 
and  that  when  the  Popes  commenced  their 
repairs,  the  diagonal  of  an  irregular  projection 
might  here  and  there  have  been  taken,  instead 
of  the  former  line,  by  which  means  a. partial 
reduction,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  above 
difference,  may  be  allowed  to  have  taken  place. 

It  should  seem,  that  during  the  troubles  of 
the  exarchate,  the  walls  had  fallen  down  in 
many  parts,  and  that  the  city  was  left  naked  on 
some  points,  particularly  towards,  the .  gate  of 
St.  Lorenzo.  The  terms  in  which  the  rebuild- 
ing by  the  Popes,  in  the  eighth  century,  are 
recorded,  would  imply  almost  a  totally  new  con- 
struction. After  Siainnius  and  .  Gregory  the 
Second  and-  Third  had  made  some'  pn^ess  in 

cfeaaed,  bat  fortified.  V<^cii89  by  menttoniiJig  fifty  miles, 
has  tAken  away  all  credit  from  himielf  or  from  his  text. 
Donat.  lib.  i.  cap.  xix. 
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this  useful  labour,  Hadrian  the  First  convoked 
the  peasants  from  Tuscany  and  Campania,  and 
with  their  help  and  that  of  the  Romans,  rebuili 
from  their  foundations^  in  many  places,  the  walls 
^and  towers  in  all  their  circuit.  Such  are  the 
strong  expressions  of  the  papal  biographer'. 
Leo  IV.  in  847,  included  the  Borgo,  that  is,  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  contiguous  quar- 
ter of  the  Vatican :  and  from  his  reign  until  that 
of  Urban  VIII.  nineteen  Poatiffi  have  been 
specified  as  contributing  to  the  repairs.    It  is 


'  "  Verum  etiam  et  muros  atque  turres  hujus  Romarue 
urbis  que  dirutie  erant  et  usque  ad  fundamenta  destructas 
rehorayit  atque  utiliter  omnia  in  clrcuita  restauravit."  Anast. 
de  Vit.  Rom.  Pontif.  Script  Eer*  Italic  tom.  iii  p.  188. 

'Mpie  v«ro  deo,  vt  dieitur,  protectw  FroBBul  cooapiciens 
muros  hujus  civitatU  Romans  per  olitana  tempora  in  rainis 
positos,  et  per  loca  plures  turres  usque  ad  terram  eversas, 
per  suum  solertissimum  studium  totas  civitates  tarn  Tuscis, 
quamfiie  CarapaniK  congregans  mia  cum  populo  Romano, 
ejusqae  aubmrbanis»  neo  non  et  tato  ecdesiastico  patrimonio 
omnibus  pnedicana,  et  dividens  ex  aianptibus  dapibusque 
Apostolicis  totam  urbem  in  drcuitu  rtsfaurans  universa  reno- 
mvit,  atque  decorayit***    Ibid.  p.  194f. 

Anastasius  Jhuriskei  under  Hadrian  IL  and  John  VIII. 
He  writtft  only  to  Nicholas  L  The  remvnder  oF  the  fives 
were  wncten  bj  Waiiaai»  another  Uteamn*  uiid«r  ibe  name 
of  Damasus.  See— Bianchini's  prolegomena  to  the  liber  pon- 
tifioaUs.  Bolii  oie  and  the  either  were  coatipileia)  not  ocan- 
posers,  of  the  litts.  11m  eiidan  in  Mafatari  and  that  of 
Bianchini,  hare  been  used. 
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I 

not  at  all  surpriaing,  therefore,  that  an'  early 
topographer  should  have  declared,  that  the  walls 
were  indubitably  not  ancient '.  The  antiquaries 
profess  to  see  a  hundred  different  constructions 
in  their  mixed  composition.  Urban  VIII.  com- 
pleted them  as  we  now  see  them,  by  running 
his  rampart  along  the  acclivity  of  the  Janicu* 
lum,  from  the  Aurelian  gate  (Saint  Pancrario) 
to  the  angle  of  the  Vatican,  commonly  called 
the  Porta  dxf  cavatti  kggieri*.  He  entirely  re- 
built them  from  the  same  Aurelian  gate  to  the 
Porta  Portese,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber. 
Since  that  period  other  Pontiffs  have  been  active 
in  repairs,  but  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
circuit;  concerning  which  we  may  finally  cbn* 
elude,  that  it  is  equal,  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
to  the  largest  circumference  of  the  ancient  city^ 
and,  except  on  the  Transtiberine  side,  generaibf 
follows  the  line  of  Aurelian.  It  is  equally  clear, 
that  the  Mact  ancient  line  could  not  always  be 
followed.  We  see  this  from  the  bastion  of  Paul 
III.  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  which,  if  it 
had  been  finished,  would  have  probably  been 
considered  as  upon  that4tncient  line. 


'  ^  Mmia  aifois  nunc  extonftia  non  esse  aatiqtia  sicut  nulH 
est  didiiiDB,  ita  multis  aigameatis  apfnret."  Marlian.  Urb. 
Bom.  Top^.  lib.  i.  cap.  ix. 

^  Donatus;  lib.  i.  cap.  xx. 
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If  from  the  walls  themselves  we  retire  into 
the  interior  of  their  vast  circuit,  we  shall  he 
still  more  confounded,  and  ^'  stumble  o'er  re- 
collections/' The  names  given  to  the  monu- 
ments perpetually  vary,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  some  predominant  antiquary.  At  one  period 
all  vaulted  ruii)s  belong  to  baths,  at  another, 
they  are  portions  of  temples ;  ^  Basilicas  are  at 
times  the  favourite  denomination.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  varying  nomenclature  is  the  em- 
barrassment of  those  who  put  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  the  best  ancient  or  modern  to« 
pographers;  and  we  are  often  apt  to  reduce 
the  monuments  of  all  theVegions  to  the  cha- 
racter given  by  Nardini  to  those  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  which  he  divides  into  ^<  sites  not  alto- 
gether uncertain,  and  sites  e\4dently .  uncer- 
tain'.'• 

The  antiquarian  disputes  began  at  an  early 
period ;  and  where  nothing  but  a  name  was  left, 
there  was  still  some  pleasure  found  in  the,  strug- 
gles of  conjecture.  The  mka  aurea  has  not  been 
seen  since  the  ninth  century;   but  it  afforded 

• 

'  ''  Situs  non  omnino  incerti  et  situs  plane  incerti."  Lib. 
▼ill.  cap-  vi.  The  choice  of  Remus  is  peculiarly  deserted. 
Victor  alone  has  left,  any  account  of  it.  In  all  the  twelfUi 
region,  between  the  Circus  ^Maximus  and  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  the  latter  was  the  only  monument  recognisable  by  the 
eyes  of  the  above  topographer. 
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an  opportuni^  of  quoting  Plutarch,  Ammian, 
and  Martial,  to  shew,  that  it  might  have  been  a 
Greek  girl^  or  a  Bear^  or  a  Supper'house\  The 
actual  remains  were  soon  found  to  be  no  less 
uncertain.  The  two  vaults  of  the  church  of 
St  Maria  Nuova  were  believed,  by  Pomponiuk 
Lstus,  the  firagments  of  a  temple  of  ^sculapius 
and  Health;  by  Mariianus,  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon ;  by  Blondus,  of  ^sculapius  and  Apollo ; 
by  Foggio,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  \  They  are 
now  called  the  Temple  of  Venus  kad  Rome,  ac« 
cording  to  the  opinion  to  which  Nardini  seemed 
to  incline'.  See  also  the  many  names  given  to 
the  temple  of  Santa  Maria  Egiz2daca^  Some 
thought,  it  a  chapel  of  Patrician  Mod^ty,  some 
a  Basilica  of  Caius  ani  Lucius,  some  a  temple 
of  Good  Fortune,  others  of  Manly  Fortune.  It 
is  now  come  back  to  Modesty  ^    The  temple 

'  Nardini,  lib*  iiL  cap.  viii. 

*  Faiuricii  Descrip.  Urb.  Rom.  cap.  ix.  ap.  Gnev.  Ant. 
torn.  iii.  Attached  to  it!i8  the  church  now  called  S.  Francesca 
Romana ;  and  if  the  stranger  goes  for  information  to  the 
modem  inscription,  he*  will  find  these  words :  **  In  questo 
fietre  pose  le  ginochia  S.  Pietro  quando  i  dcmonj  portarono 
I  Simone  Mago  per  aria."  « 

'  Nardini,  lib.  iii.  ci^.  2. 

^  Donatus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18.    Nardini,  lib.  ?iL  cap.  !▼. 

'  In  the  time  of  Folvins,  this  tract  about  the  Patrician 
JkCodeity  was  solely  inhabited  by  prostitutes.  Nardini,  lib. 
▼ii.  cap.  iv. 

o 
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attributed  to  Vesta^  ob  the  banks  of  the  Tyber; 
was  once  thought  that  of  Hercules  Victor,  and 
also  of  the  Sun.  Pomponius  Laetus '  calleQ  it 
that  of  Juno  Matuta,  others  named  the  goddess 
Volupia  *.  Hercules  wils  recovering  his  rights 
during  the  winter  of  1 817/  The  Patrician  Mo- 
desty is  transferred,  by  an  inscqption,  to  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin^  commonly 
called  the  Schola  Gneca ;  and  the  same  inscrip^ 
tion  asserts,  that  Saint  Augustine  taught  rh6* 
toric  in  this  school '  • 

Other  examples  of  uncertainty  will  otfcur  in 
the  subsequent  notices  oi  individual  monuments. 
It  would  be  hazardous  to  give  a  list  of  those 
which  can  suggest  no  reasonable  doubts.  Tht 
Coliseum,  the  three  TriUtaphal  Arches,  those  of 
Drusus,  of  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  of  Gattienus^ 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  of  Caracalla,  of  Con- 
stantine,  a  part  of  those  of  Titus ;  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  the  few  remains  of  that  of  Pompey : 
the  two  bridges  of  the  Tlberine  island;   the 

'  DonatuSy  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxv. 

*  **  Alii  Herculi8>  alii  Veste,  all!  deae  Volupie."  Mont- 
ftucon,  Diarium  Italicum,  p.  188. 

*  No  trust  is  to  be  put  in  modem  insciiptionty  andiotne- 
times  not  in  those  which  have  every,  appearance  of  aodlquitjr. 
-Doubts  have  been  entertained  even  about  the  inscription  on 
the  tomb  of  Bibulusi  by  AugoMoiuii  in  his  dialogva  on 
ancient  coins. 
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mausoleums  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian ;  the  two 
,  historical  columns ;  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  the 
tomb  of  Bibulus,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipips ;  the 
Pantheon;  the  colunm  of  Phocas;  the  Sepp 
timian  arch  in  the  Velabrum;  the  inscribed 
obelisks;  the  casteUum  of  the  Claudian  aque* 
duct ;  two  or  three  of  the  city  gates ;  the  arcades 
of  the  Cloaca ;  the  JBlian  bridge :  these  seem 
the  most  secure  from  scepticism ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  another  monument  within 
the  walls  of  an  equally  certain  character. 

Staii2a  LXXXU. 

.  •  •  •  •Jot  never  shall  totf  see 
That  y^ktness  in  her  eye  she  lore  toA^n  Rome  wu  free. 

It  was  one  of  the  cpmplaints  of  Poggio' 
that  he  saw  almost  nothing  entire,  and  but 
very  few  remains  of  the  free  city ;  and  indeed 
.  the  principal  disappointment  at  Rome  arises 
from  finding  such  insignificant  vestiges  of  the 
first  ages  and  of  -  the  republic.  Something, 
perhaps,  might  be  added  to  the  lists  of  them 
given  by  Mr.  Forsyth :  but  not  much.  We 
have  seen  how  soon  those  works  disappeared ; 
but  we  might  still  have  expected  to  find  some- 

*  ^*  Nam  ex  publicis  aut  privatis  operibus  libene  quondam 
civitatis  interrupta  quaedam  et  ea  parva  vestigia  Tifluntur," 
De  Varietate>  Ac.  loc.  cit 

o2 
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thing  more  than  a  sewer,  a  prison,  a  row  of 
vaults,  a  foundation  wall,  a  pavement,  a  sepul- 
chre, a  batf-buried  fragment  of  a  theatre  and 
circus.  The  artist  may  be  comparatively  in- 
diflerent  to  the  date  and  bistoiyi  and  regard 
chiefly  the  architectural  merit  of  a  structure ; 
but  the  Rome  which  the  republican  Florentine 
regretted  and  which  an  Englishman  must  msii 
'  to  find,  is  not  that  of  Augustus  and  hia  suc^ 
cessors,  but  of  those  greater  and  betteif  men, 
of  whofie  heroic  actions  his  earliest  impressions 
are  composed. 

We  have  heard  too  much  of  the  turbulence 
of  the  Roman  democracy  and  of  the  Augustan 
virtues.  No  civil  tranquilli^  can  comp^nsat^ 
for  that  perpetual  submission,  not  to  laws  but 
persons,  which  must  be  required  from  die  sub- 
jects of  the  most  limited  monarchy.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  worst  r^pikted  republic  must  feel 
a  pride  and  may  indulge  a  hope  superior  to  all* 
the  blessings  of  domestic  peace,  and  of  whi^t 
is  caSed  established  order,  another  word  for 
durable  servitude.  The  struggles  for  supreme 
though  temporary  power  amongst  those  of  an 
equal  condition,  give  birth  to  all  the  nobler 
energies  of  the  mind,  and  find  space  for  their 
unbounded  exertion.  Under  a  monarchy,  how- 
ever weU  attempered,  the  chief  motive  fi>r  actimi 
must  be  altogether  wanting,  or  feebly  felt,  or 
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CAutioysly  encouraged.  Duties  purely  minis* 
terialy  honours  derived  from  an  individual^  may 
be  meritoriously  performed,  may  be  gracefully 
worn :  but,  as  an  object  of  ambition,  they  are  in- 
finitely below  the  independent  controul  of  our 
&llow-citi2ens,  and  perhi^  scarcely  furnish  a 
compensation  for  entire  repose.  The  natural 
love  of  distinction  on  any  terms  may  push  us 
into  public  li& ;  but  it  palsies  our  efibrts,  it 
mortifies  our  success,  perpetually  to  feel  that  in 
such  a  career^  although  a  fiulure  is  disgraceful, 
a  victory  is  inglorious ; 

**  Vincere  mghrium—atteri  sordidum.^ 

These  are  the  sentiments  'of  Agricola  and  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  and  bespeak  the  real  value 
of  the  subordinate  dignity,  which  is  all  that  can 
be  obtained  under  a  Domitian  or  under  a  Tra- 
jan, under  the  worst  or  under  the  best  of 
princes. 

As  those  glorious  institutions  which  subdued 
and  civilized  the  world  have  long  seemed  in* 
compatible  with  the  altered  condition  of  man- 
kind, we  recur  with  the  greater  eagerness  to 
every  memorial  of  their  former  existence :  and 
hence  our  regret  at  finding  so  little  of  the 
early  city.  The  courtly  and  melodious  muses 
that  graced  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy,  have, 
indeed,  affixed  an  imperishable  interest  to  every 
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8tfe  iftiid  6bject  cohneGted  with  thehr  pttrmis  or 
their  poetry :  and  in  default  of  republican  re- 
Hcs  we  are  content  with  looking  on  the  floor- 
ings of  the  Esqoiline  palace  and  at  the  &bric 
dedicated  to  him  who  has  found  a  more  dura* 
ble  monument  in  the  verses  of  Virgil,  The 
house  of  Mfficenas  and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus 
can  boast  no  other  attraction. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  bj  good  for- 
tune the  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman  sovereigns 
have  left  the  most  conspicuous  monuments, 
and  that  we  are  thus  perpetually  recalled  to 
an  age  in  which  mankind  are  supposed  to  have 
been  more  happy  and  content  than  during  any 
other  peribd  of  history.  We  may  look  at  the 
Coliseum,  the  temples  of  Vespasian  and  An- 
toninus, the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  historical 
columns,  without  cursing  the  usurpation  of  Au- 
gustus. 

But  it  is  not  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Flavian  princes  nor  to  do  homage  to  the  for- 
bearance of  Trajan,  (the  word  is  not  used  at 
random',)  or  to  the  philosophy  of  Aurelius, 
that  we  undertake  the  pilgrimi^e  of  Rome. 
The  men  whose  traces  we  would  wish  to  dis- 

leeuitKoXi  iv}if»  iXusrwrw.  Dion.  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  68.  tonu 
ii.  p.  1125.  edit.  Hamb.  1750.  It  may  )>e  recollected  tdiy 
Julian  ea^doded  Trajan  from  the  banquet  of  the  Ccsan. 
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cover  were  cast  in  another  mould,  apd  belonged 
to  that  order  of  beings  whose  superior  qua- 
lities were  by  the  wisest  of  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors' as  well  as  by  the  slaves  of  the  last 
emperors*,  acknowledged  to  have  expired  with 
the  republic.  It  is  with  the  builders,  and  not 
the  dilapidators  of  the  Roman  race  that  we 
would  hope  to  meet  in  the  CapitoL  Our 
youthful  pursuits  inspire  us  with'  no  respect  or 
affection  for  this  nation  independent  of  their 
republican  virtues.  It  is  to  refresh  our  recoUec* 
lion  of  those  virtues  that  we  explore  the  ruins 
of  the  city  ^hich  gave  them  birth  ;  and  abp 
^orbed  by  an  early  devotion  for  the  patriots  of 
Rome,  we  are  indifferent  to  the  records  of  her 
princfis.  We  feel  no  sympathy  with  the  sur- 
vivors of  Philij^i.  We  would  prefer  a  sfingle 
Sngcaeat  of  the.  Palatine  house  of  Hortensius 
or  of  Cicero  to  all  the  lofty  ruins  which  fringe 
the  imperial  hill. 

As  it  is,  we  must  visit  a  sepulchre  or  a  mu- 
tieum;  must  trust  to  one  amongst  a  range  of 

'  **  Postqviam  bellatum  lyud  Actium^  atque  omnem  po- 
tentiam  ad  unum  conferri  pacis  interfuit ;  magna  flla  ingenia 
oessere."    Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  L  cap.  i* 

*  **  Postquam  jur^  ferox  in  se  communia  Cssar 
Tranatolit ;  et  lapsi  mores ;  desuetaqi^e  priscis 
Artibus,  in  gremium  pacis  aerrfle  recessi." 

Claud.  ^  beUo  Gildonico. 
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doubtful  busts;  must  unravel  an  inscription, 
and  extricate  ourselves  from  antiquarian  doubts 
before  we  are  recalled  to  the  city  of  the  Sci- 
pios,  whilst  every  thing  around  us  attests  the 
might  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Caesars. 

Stanza  CIII. 

Metella  Jied, 

The  foeaUhiut  Romans  mfe;  Behold  his  looe  or  pride! 

Four  words  and  two  initiak  compose  the 
-whole  of  the  inscription,  which,  whatever  was 
its  ancient  position,  is  now  placed  in  front  of 
this  towering  sepulchre : 

CACIIiIAS  .  a.  CRXTIcr.  F.  MBTELLAE  .  CRASSI. 

It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  pride  than 
the  love  of  Crassus  which  raised  so  superb  a- 
memorial  to  a  wife  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history,  unless  she  be  supposed  to  be 
that  lady  whose  intimacy  with  Dolabella  was  so 
ofiensive  to  Tullia  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  or 
she  who  was  divorced  by  Lentulus  Spinther,  or 
she,  perhaps  the  same  person,  from  whose  ear 
the  son  of  ^opus  transferred  a  precious  jewel 
to  enrich  his  draught'. 


>  «  FQias  JEsopi  detnu^tam  ex  aure  Metefls 
(Scilicet  Qt  decies solidiiin  ezsorberet)  aceto 
Diluit  insignem  baccgm. 

Hor.  Sat.  Lib.  ii.  Sat  iii.  ver.  2S9. 
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When  Ifr.  Bayle  wanted  to  find  another  Ro- 
man matron  of  the  same  name  with  whom  to 
divide  the  redundant  vices  of  two  Or  three 
other  Cecilia  Metellas,  he  seems  to  have  known 
nothing  of  this  wife  of  Crassus  and  daughter 
of  the  Cretic  MeteHus,  whom,  otherwise,  he 
might  have  suspected  of  being  the  counterpart 
of  his  Madame  D^Olonne'. 

The  commcm  people  have  been  more  atten- 
tive to  the  ornaments  of  the  sculptor  than  to 
the  memory  of  the  matron,  for  the  metopes  of 
the  frieze,  or  a  single  ox's  head  with  the  Grae- 
tani  arms,  gave  to  this  tower  during  the  middle 
ages  the  name  of  Capo  di  Bove\  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  another  place  of  the  same 
name  near  Ostia  in  the  year  953,  unless  this 
tomb  should  be  supposed  to  \fe  the  place  alluded 
to  in  an  old  charter  of  that  date^.  It  was,  in- 
deed, an  old  Roman  name ;  for  Suetonius  men- 
tions that  Augustus  was  bom'  at  a  spot  in  the  . 
Badatine  called  ad  capita  bubula\ 

'  Dicdonnaire,  article  ^*  Metella.'* 

*  Nardui,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  appears  to  say  it  is  called  Capo 
4i  Bove  fWrni  a  single  ox's  head  sculptured  over  the  door 
with  the  arms  of  the  Gaetani  which  Echinard.  (Agro  Bo- 
TDanOy  &c,  p.  295,)  also  notices,  but  which  the  writer  does 
not  recollect  to  have  seen. 

^  Dissertazione  sulla  rovine,  Ac.  p.  931  •  note  b. 

^  In  vita  August,  cap.  v. 
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At  what  period  the  tomb  of  Metell^  was  con- 
verted into  the  citadel  of  a  fort  can  be  gueaaed 
only  by  the  period  at  which  the  monuments  in 
the  city  were  occupied  by  the  nobles.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  tomb  was  put  at  once  to  this  purpose 
without  any  previous  spoliation,  and  that  the 
garrison  unconcernedly  dwelt  over  not  only  the 
mausoleum  but  the  very  ashes  of  MeteUa,  for 
tlie  coffin  remained  in  the  interior  of  the  sepul- 
chre to  the  time  of  Paul  III.  who  removed  it 
to  the  court  of  the  Farnese  palace^  The  Sa- 
v^lli  family  were  in  possession  of  the  fortress 
in  1312,  and  the  German  army  of  Henry  VII. 
marched  Irom  Rome^,  attacked,  took,  and  burnt 
it,  but  were  unable  to  make  themselves  by  force 
masters  .of  the  citadel,  that  is,  of  the  tomb, 
which  must  give  us  a  high  notion  of  its  strength 
or  of  their  weakness.  The  soldiers  of  the  tomb 
surrendered  their  post  upon  terms^  and  Henry 
tran^erred  the  whole  property  to  a  brother 
of  John  Savelli  who  had  married  one  of  the 
Colonna,  and  who  was  to  keep  it  until  a  sum 

'  Echinard.  agro  Romano,  ibid,  in  loc.  citaU  not. 

*  "  Unde  moti  Roniani  cum  Theotonicis  ad  mmm  castmun, 
quod  vocatur  caput  Bovis  prope  urbem  ad  duo  miUipuriay 
quod  castrum  erat  Domini  Johannis  de  SabeUo,  cucorrerunty 
et  castrum,  excepta  arce,  vioienter  acceperunt,  at  partem 
combu86erunt|"  &c*  &c.  Iter  Italicum.  ifenrici  VIL  ^per. 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ix.  p.  918. 
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of  90,000  maiM  due  to  tbe  emperor  had  been 
difcharged  by  tbe  dispossessed  baron*   The  Qm* 
tani  family  became  masters  of  the  place  after- 
wards ;    th^  raised  the  waHs  which   are  still 
seen  contiguous  to  the  tomb,  and  were  piprt  of 
their  mansion  and*  adjoining  offices.    To  their 
labours  is  ascribed  the  superstructure,  part  of 
which  still  remains  on  the  top  of  the  monument 
Foggio'  saw  the  tomb  entire  when  he  first 
came  to   Rome,   but  during  his  absence  the 
Romans  had  ground  this  noble  worky  for  the  most 
part,  to  Ume.     This  demolition,  however,  must 
be  understood  only  of  the  square  basement  on 
which,  like  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,   the 
round  tower  was  raised.    Nor  was  it  complete 
even  of  the  basement,  which  was  not  reduced 
to  its  present  condition  until  the  time  of  Urban 
VlII.,  who,  we  have  seen,  cut  away  some  of 
the  travertine  blocks  for  the  construction  of 
the    fountain  of  Trevi*.      The    destroyer    of 
the  adjoining  fortress  was  Sixtus  Quintus,  the 
Hercules  of  modern  Rome,  who  dislodged  every 
Cacus  and  cleared  the  Pontifical  stated  of  their 
dens. 

■ 

'  **  #uxU  Viam  Ap|Hain  ad  secttDdwii  lapidem  integniBi 
▼idi  Mfwlchrum  Q.  C«ciliA  Metelke^  oput  egregium,  et  id  tot 
seculit  mtaotiimt  sd  cakem  poslea  maiora  ex  parte  exter- 
miDatum."    De  Fortune  Varietate»  p.  SOS.  loc.  cH. 

*  See  note  on  Stansa  Ixxx. 


The  tomb  has,  indeed,  been  much  disfigured, 
and  the  lower  part  of  it  retains  only  a  ftw 
jutting  blocks  of  its  former  structure ;  but  it 
is  still  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Roman  ruins,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  must  have  been 
strangely  forgetful  of  what  he  had  seen  wheif 
he  wrote  ^<  The  sepukhre  of  MeteUa  has  sunk 
under  its  outworks'.**  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
sepulchre  which  remains  and  the  outworks  which 
have  sunk.    The  feeble  labours  of  puny  modem 

'  Dedine  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  4>15*  torn.  xii.  To  this  he 
has  the  following  note  :  "  I  must  copy  an  important  passage 
ff  Mont&ucoti :  Turris  ingens  rotunda... •Csecilise  Meteihe 

sepulchrum  erat,   cujus  muri  tarn  solid!  at  spatium 

perquam  minimum  intus  vacuum  superail ;  et  Torre  di  bove 
dicitur,  a  bourn  capitibus  muro  ioscriptis.  Hoicy  seqoiori 
SVC,  tempore  intestinorum  bellorum,  ceu  urbecula  adjunct* 
fmt,  cujus  moenia  et  turres  etiamnum  visuntur ;  ita  ut  se- 
pulchrum Metellie  quasi  arx  oppiduli  fuerit.  Ferventibus  in 
vfbe  partibusy  cum  Ursini  atque  Columnenses  mutuis  da- 
dibus  pemiciem  inferrent  civitati,  in  utriusve  partis  ditionem 
cederet  magni  momepti  erat**  This  passage^  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  Diarium  Italicumy  p.  156>  surely  need 
not  have  been  ushered  in  with  such  solemnity,  as  if  it  related 
a  &ct  *to  be  collected  no  where  else  than  in  Montfaucon,  or 
as  if  the  occupatidh  of  Roman  monuments  by  the  ftctions 
was  to  be  seen  only  at  this  tomb.  Nothing  remarkable  is 
told  by  Mont&uoon  except  the  fact  contradicted  by  the 
passage  to  which  this  note  is  appended,  namely,  that  there 
kooi  a  great  iamver  which  had  been  the  sepulchre  of  M^teUa, 
consequently  that  the  said  sepulchre  had  not  **  sunk  under 
its  outworks." 
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nerves  are  fast  crutnUing  round  the  masaive 
fabric  which  seems  to  promise  an  existence  as 
long  as  the  period  of  its  former  duration. 

It  must  seem  singular  that  so  little  should  be 
known  of  the  two  persons  whose  tombs  were  to 
survive  those  of  so  many  illustrious  names. 
Cestius  is  as  little  fiimous  as  Metella,  and  his 
pyramid  is  no  less  conspicuous  than  her  tower. 
Oblivion,  however,  has  been  kind  perhaps  to 
one  who  has  lefl  no  other  present  to  posterity 
than  this  ambitious  sepulchre;  if,  as  there  is 
some  reason  to  suspect,  this  Cestius,  Tribune 
of  the  people,,  Pretor,  and  a  Septemvir,  is  the 
same  Cestius,  a  Pnetor,  and  flatterer  of  the  Au- 
gustan court,  who  was  publicly  scourged  by  the 
order  of  Marcus  Cicero  the  son  for  having  said 
that  his  father  was  unacqu^nted  with  literature  '• 

A  learned  person,  who  wrote  a  dissertation 
ou  this  pyramid  and  disproved  the  mistake  of 
Panvinius  in  supposing  Cestius  to  be  the  consul 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Ta^ 
citus  ^,  asserts  that  there  is  a  total  silence  with 
respect  to  him  in  all  ancient  authors,  but  that 
he  must  have  died  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus  K    The  Cestius  above 

'  M .  Seneca.    Suasor.  lib.  cap.  vii.  in  fine — **  Et  Cicerom, 
ni  oporfinf ,  de  amo  CesHi  satiffedt.'* 
*  lib.  Ti.  cap.  81. 

^  **  Altininiaiii  torn  de  iUo  apud  scriptoras  Teteres  aileii- 
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mentioned  did  not  suggest  himself  to  the  anti- 
quary, and  perhaps  may  be  die  man  we  want. 

Stanza  CVII. 

For  all  that  Learning  reaped 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  xoalh^^ 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!   'tis  thus  the  mighty  Jails. 

9 

The  troops  of  Genzeric  occupied  the  Pala- 
tine and  despoiled  it  of  all  its  riches  '.  The 
ruin  of  the  structures  themselves  is  involved  in 
the  most  impenetrable  obscurity :  nor  have  the 
immense  masses  which  remain,  assisted,  though 
they  have  stimulated,  research.  Theodoric  found 
their  beauty  admirable  *,  but  impaired  by  age. 
From  that  moment  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  dis- 
appears, and  the  labours  of  the  antiquary  have 
been  unable  to  produce  more  than  a  single  word 
to  shew  that  it  was  not  ruined  by  Totila^  which 
is  the  general  persuasion. 

Anastasius,  in  the  life  of  Pope  Constantine 

dum  est."    Octavii  Falconerii,  de  pyramide  C.  Ceatii  Spu- 
lonis,  diMertatio  ap.  Graev.  Antiq.  RomaD.  torn.  iv.  p.  1475* 

'  Sidon.  ApoUon.    See — note  to  Stanza  Ixxx. 

*  <«  Quando  pulchritudo  ilia  mirabilia,  si  siibin^  nop  re- 
ficitur,  senectute  obrepente  ▼itiatur.*'  Gassiod.  tVMtt-  Kb. 
vii.  epist  v. 
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who  was  elected  in  708,  narrating  a  civil  con- 
motion  which  took  place  in  Rome  i^ainst  the 
emperor  Philip,  has  these  words  :  '^  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  while  Christopher,  who  WB3 
duke,  was  contending  on  this  account  with 
Agatho  and  his  followers,  a  civil  war  arose,  so 
that  they  came  to  arms  in  the  sacred  way  fe- 
V&re  the  palace '".  What  a  fete !  The  palace 
may  have  been  a  fragment,  or,  as  it  now  is,  a 
word- 

When  the  Palatine  again  rises,  it  rises  in 
ruins.  A  corner  of  the  structures  had  served  to 
lodge  the  Frangipane  femily.  l%e  Turris  Gar- 
tu)ai*ia  included  a  portion  of  the  Palatine  man- 
sions and  the  arch  of  Titus  \  It  was  thrown 
down  in  1240  by  Gregory  IX.,  was  rebuilt,  and 
shortly  after  destroyed  by  the  people. 

The  pilgrim  of  the  thirteenth  century  who 
talks  of  the  imperial  palace  must  be  alludii^ 

'  *^  £t  factum  est  dum  Christophorus,  qui  erat  Dux,  ob  banc 
causam  cum  Agathone  et  suis  hominibtis  concertarent,  bellum 
civile  exortum  est,  ita  ut  in  via  sacra  ante  palatium  8c»e 
committerent/*  &c.  De  vitis  Roman.  Pontif.  ap.  Script.  Her. 
Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  153. 

^It  was  one  of  the  strong  houses  of  the  Frangipahe  io 
which  Pope  Innocent  II.  retreated  in  1 1 38  in  his  struggles  with 
tbf  antipope  Anaclete  II.  See — Onuph.  Panvinius  de  gente 
Fregepanica.  ap.  Marangoni.  Delle  memori^  sacre  e  profane 
deli'  Anfiteatro  Flavio.  Roma,  1746.  p.  31,  52.  edit.  1746. 
Alexander  III .  aho  cetired  tbithe/  in  1 167* 
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to  dtes  not  buildings.  In  the  banning  of  tbe 
fifteenth  century  there  was  not  a  single  edifice 
standing  on  the  whole  mount  except  the  church 
of  St  Nicholas,  built  by  Pope  Calixtus  %  which 
was  itself  in  ruins. 

The  Pamese  family  were  ambitious  of  a  sum- 
mer house  in  the  imperial  precincts.  They^e^ 
veiled,  they  built,  and  they  planted ;  Michael 
Angelo  designed,  Raffael  painted,  and  the  mas* 
ter  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  statues,  reliefi, 
and  coloured  marbles,  were  drawn  from  beneath 
the  ruins  of  Caracalla's  baths  and  of  the  Fla- 
vian amphitheatre  for  the  embelli^ment  of  the 
rising  villa.  Following  antiquaries,  from  Do^ 
natus  *  to  Venuti  ^,  were  pleased  to  remark  that 
these  peopled  gardens  had  succeeded  U)  the 
solitude  of  the  long  neglected  hill.  The  extinc-* 
tion  or  aggrandisement  of  the  Famese  dukes 
stripped  this  retreat  as  well  as  the  palace  of  the 


*  ^'Multo  autem  paudora  habet  Integra  Palatioos  moos 
^uam  Capitolinus  aut  Aventinusy  nam  pneter  S.  Nicolai  eo- 
doBiam  a  Calii^to  Papa  asdificatam,  qnc  et  male  int^^ 
cenutur,  nullum  is  cdeberirimus  roona  habet  aedifidumt'' 
Flav.  Blond.  Roma.  Intt  lib.  L  fo.  11. 

*  '^  Nunc  tanta  molisvel  suis  obnita  ruinis  est ;  vd  pane* 
tibus  ac  porticibus  iafonnis  yd  transift  in  anuBnitatem  Far* 
nesiorum  hortorum."    Donat  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii. 

'  Roma  rooderoaj  te.  Rione  xiL  torn,  ii  p.  596. 
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family  of  all  its  treasures\  Naples  was  again 
fated  to  be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Rome. 
The  Palatine  villa  was  abandoned,  and  in  less 
than  half  a  century^  has  Mien  to  the  ground. 
The  naked  fountain  and  twisted  steps  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  cockle-shell  incrusted  walls, 
form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  lofly  arcades 
on  the  Cesarean  side. 

The  Palatine  was  never  entirely  covered  with 
structures ;  space  must  be  left  for  gardens,  for  a 
manege,  and  for  a  hippodrome\  Antiquaries, 
to  prove  the  latter,  have  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  but  there 
are  evident  signs  of  the  Course  in  one  of  the 
gardens.  There  are  abundant  materials  for  dis- 
pute in  the  masses  of  the  palace,  which  cased 
the  whole  hill  in  brick  work,  and  of  the  many 
temples  which  lodged  the  gods  that  watched 
over  the  Emperor^.      A  view  of  the  Palatine 

,  '  The  gpreat  Campo  Fiore  palace  is  much  neglected ;  it 
requires  a  prncelj  court  to  occupy  it,  and  the  Neapolitan 
ambaasador  is  lost  in  one  of  the  suites  of  one  of  the  stories  of 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  vast  square* 

^Venutiy  (Ibid.)  seems  to  have  seen  it  entire. 

^  St  Sebastian  was  shot  with  arrows,  as  we  see  in  so  manj 
fu)e  pictures,  in  the  hippodrome  of  the  palace. 

^  See  quotation  from  Claud,  in  vi.  Cons.  Honor,  in  note  to 
Stanaalxxx.  Nardini,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiii.  and  xiv.  reckons  nine- 
teen at  least 

P 
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ruins^  in  Paul  V.'s  time',  marks  a  temple  of 
Orcus,  a  temple  of  Cybele,  a  temple  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  to  all  which  other  names  have  suc^ 
ceeded  with  equal  authority.  The  precise  de- 
tails of  Bianchini^,  who  dissected  the  soil  and 
assigned  to  all  the  rtiins  above  and  below  their 
distinct  character  and  function,  have  retained 
few  believers  even  amongst  the  Romans.  A 
subterranean  cell,  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Far- 
nese  gardens,  still  preserves  the  name  of  the 
Baths  of  Livia,  for  some  reason  not  apparent 
in  the  construction  or  site.  The  King  of  Na- 
|)les  has  kindly  not  stripped  off  all  the  ara« 
besques,  but  left  a  portion  to  show  how  the 
whole  apartments  were  once  adorned.  These 
paintings  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  o<mng 
of  the  saltpetre  as  when  exposed  to  the  external 
air,  as  they  have  found  in  the  open  chambers 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  The  gilding  preserves 
its  freshness  and  the  outlines  their  edge,  and 
seem  liable  to  no  injury  but  from  the  torches  of 
the  guides. 

Several  blocks  d(  sculptured  marble  above 
the  ruins  of  the  summer'  house,  are  honoured 
with  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Apollo.  Of  this 
temple,  an  early  topographer  thought  he  saw 

'  Vedute  degli  antichi  vestigii  &c.  See  note  to  Stansa  bcxx. 
^  Pslazso  de'  Cesari. 
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some  vestiges  overlookiiig  the  Cij^dils  Maximum 
on  die  other  side  of  the  hilL 

A  contiguous  portion  of  the  P$iBtijle  ii  OC* 
cfipied  bjr  the  kitchen  gardens  and  vineyards  of' 
the  Casino  Spadli,  or  Magnani,  whidi  the  ptfi* 
tended  frescoes  of  Raphad  have  not  preserved 
fhmi  rtdn.  Half  a  century  ago  a  tower  looking 
over  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  which 
made  part  of  the  Cesarean  palade,  was  restored^ 
But  the  cuiiie.  of  Jerusalem  hangs  over  this  hxll 
^t  is  again  in  miss«  In  this  quarter  is  shown 
a  suitfe  of  subterranean  chambers,  usually  deno- 
minated the  Baths  of  Nero.;  for  this  Emperor 
being  a  great  builder^  is  generally  cialled  in  to 
ftther  aU' unknown  reimains*  Afi .  £tig|lishman 
excavated  these  chambers  in  1777,  and  the 
ground:  of  the  villa  is  now  at  the  disposal  of 
any  one  who  chooses  to  pay  a  very  moderate 
sum  for  so.  impcfrial  a  purchasef  and  the  plea-^ 
sure  ofexperiments^ 

The  Palatine^  it  has  been  remarked,  lias»  iio^ 
less  than  the  vallies^  been  encumbered  with  aC'*! 
cumulated  8oi)4  These  chambers ,  were  sUTely 
above  ground*  No  descent  to  them  was  disco^ 
veredf  but  has^  been  since  constmcted^ 

The  next  garden  and  vineyard,  for  so  tlief 
Palatine  is  now  divided^  is  in  possession  of  thef 
Irish  college,,  and  some  rustic  or  playful  VAi^ 
quaries  had,  in  1817,  chalked  upon  the.ga]&ef^ 

p  2  ' 
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way,  "  The  Hippodrome^  the  Temple, qf  ApoUoj 
tlie  house  of  tlie  Vestals."  The  shape  of  the 
vineyard  does  resemble  a  place  for  equestrian 
exercises.  Apollo  and  the  Vestals  may  be  lodged  * 
at  will  in  any  of  the  towering  vaults  or  under- 
ground crypts  of  these  enormous  masses. 

You  may  explore  for  hours  either  above  or 
below,  through  the  arched  corridores,  or  on  the 
platforms  whose  stuccoed  floorings  have  re- 
sisted a  thousand  winters,  and  serve  as  a  roof  to 
the  ruins  beneath.  From  the  corner  of  this 
platform  there  is  one  qf  the  most  impressive 
views  of  the  Coliseum  and  the  remains  of  the 
old  city,  both  within  and  without  the  walls. 
Tlie  long  lines  of  aqueducts  stretched  across 
the  bare  campagna,*  are  the  arms  of  the  fallen 
giant.  The  look  of  these  great  structures, 
built  for  some  purpose  which  the  shrunk  con- 
dition of  the  modem  city  did  not  render  ap- 
parent, made  a  Roman  of  the  fifteenth  centur}^ 
call  them  insdne\  Your  walks  in  the  Palatine 
ruins,  if  it  be  one  of  the  many  days  when 
the  labourers  do  not  work,  will  be  undis- 
turbed, unless  you  startle  a  fox  in  breaking 
through  the  brambles  in  the  corridores,  or  burst 
unawares  through   the  hole  of  some  shivered 

'  ^'  Celsos  foniices  et  insana  acquaeductorum  opera  pcrlus- 
trans,"  F.  Blond.  Roma.  Inst.  lib.  iii.  fo.  3.  if  he  did  not 
mean  broken. 
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fragments  into  one  of  the  half  buried  chambers 
which  the  peasants  have  blocked  up  to  serve  as 
stalls  for  their  jackasses,  or  as  huts  fofi;ho8e  who 
watch  the  gardens.  The  smoke  of  their  wood 
fires  has  not  hidden  the  stuccoes  and  deeply  in- 
dented mouldings  of  the  imperial  roofs.  The  soil 
accumulated  in  this  quarter  has  formed  a  slope 
on  the  side  of  the  ruins,  and  some  steps  have  been 
adjusted  into  the  bank.  Half  way  up  an  open 
oratory  has  been  niched  into  a  wall. 

Religion  is  still  triumphant  after  the  fall  of 
th^  palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  towers  of  feudal 
lords,  and  the  villas  of  papal  princes.  The 
church  and  contiguous  monastery  of  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  preserve  a  spark  of  life  upon  the  site 
of  the  town  of  Romulus.  .The  only  lane  which 
crosses  the  Palatine,  leads  to  this  church  be- 
tween dead  walls,  where  the  stations  of  the  via 
cruets  divert  the  attention  from  the  fall  of  the 
Cssars,  to*  the  sublimer  and  more  humiliating 
sufierings  of  God  himself.  The  tall  fragments 
of  the  imperial  ruins  rising  from  a  hill,  which 
seems  one  wide  field  of  crossed  and  trellised 
reeds  hung  round  with  vines,  form  the  most 
striking  portion  of  the  prospect  of  the  old  town, 
seen  from  the  platform  of  St.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
lorio^  or  the  other  eminences  beyond  the  Tyber. 
They  are  so  thickly  strewn,  and  so  massive,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  the  inhabitants  of  the  rising 
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4;own  chose  t&ther  to  seek  for  other  sites,  than 
to  Attempt  to  clear  them  away*    But  they  are^ 
not  without  their  use,  for  the  flagging  vapours 

.  of  the  malaria  are  supposed  to  settle  round  thejir 
summits,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Coliseum,  and 
thus  to  spare  the  modem  city* 

M^ere  all  repair  has  been  hopeless^  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  reared  these  mighty 

^brics  have  converted  the  desolation  .of  the 
fincient  city  to  the  pui^oses  of  other  havoc, 
They  sprape  the  old  walls  of  the  Palatine,  as  well 

.  as  those  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  for  saltpetre,  of 

.which  a  manu&cture  has  been  established  in 
both  those  positions;  and  thus,  if  the  phrase 
niay  be  used,  ruin  begets  ^uin,  destruction  pro^ 
pagat^  4e9truction « 


jM    lij..   and apostolia  statues  climb 
To  crtfth  the  mperial  um^  pyhoie  ashee  lay  euilime$  'tfP* 

3ixtus  Quintus  raised  thjp  ^tatije  of  ^St.  iFetef 

.  0X1  ]  the  summit  of  the .  column  of  /Tc^am    A 

liberty  has,  in  the  above  verses,  been  taken  ^mft 

the  probable  position  of  the  urn  of  T^jan,i9 

.  compliance  with  a .  tradition,  that  the  as|ies  ^of 

.  that v^mperor  were  ip  the  head.of  a  epear,  wfaith 

ihp .  pplbssal  st^e  irsisedi  onitljte  |nl}ar^  b^ 
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ia  his  hand'.  But  the  remaans  of  Trajan  wese 
buried  in  a  golden  urn  under  the  column%  an4 
continued  in  that  depository  in  the  time  of 
Theodoric.  The  value  of  the  urn  was  sure  to 
be  fiital  to  the  deposit ;  but  we  know  nothing  of 
the  time  when  poverty  and  rapine  bad  lost  all 
reject  for  the  remains  of  the  best  of  the  Roman 
princes.  An  absurd  story,  which  was  current 
in  the  EngUsh  churches  in  the  ninth  century,  * 
would  make  us  suppose  that  the  Christians 
condescended  to  except  Trajan  from  the  usual 
condemnation  of  pagans,  and  that  Gregory  the 


'  A  medal  of  Vespuiaa  hai  been  finmd  irilh  a.oolmm 
sannouoted  bj  an  urn.  See^-Joieph.  Castalipnis,  de  col&m. 
triump.  camment.  ap.  Gn^.Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  iv.  p.  194>7. 

Hif  t.  KoQi.  lib.  69.  torn.  ii.  p.  1150.  edit.  Hamb.  1750.  '<  Sunt 
qui  in  pila,  quam  tenebat  CoIomub,  cineres  eonditos  dicunt : 
quo  fundamento  adhuc  requiro."  See  Comment,  to  lib.  IxviiL 
torn.  ii.  p.  IISS9  of  the  XylandFO-Leundavian  venion. 

<<  Osaa  in  tuma  aurea  coDooBta  nib  Colamna  Fori  quae 
^M  nomine  vodtaliiri  recondita  siin^  cujua  oolumnm  dti* 
tuda  in  140  pedes  erigitar."  Caatiod.  vpk  Chronic,  p.  888. 
tono*  L  lb.  1679.  Caaiipdorus  nmat  be  reckoned  good  au* 
thority  for  what  he  tells  of  the  Rome  which  he  saw,  although 
hi0  elv^iiiole  hom  the  begiaiiivg  of  die  world  to  the  year  519> 
BifQat.  h?  expected  to  be  tatifst  inaccurate.  For  a  character 
of  this  vriteri  and  for  the  question  whedier  there  were  not 
twm  CaaiiodoniS)  fiither  and  smh  to  whonn  the  actions  of  the 
o«e  shaftld  be  attribmNx  see-i^^Tirabasirhi  Storja  deOa  Iiett. 
Ital.  torn.  ill.  libt  i.  cap.  i* 
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Great  in  passing  through  the  Forum,  ivas  dso^ed 
to  compassion  for  the  emperor  io  purgatory, 
and  prayed  for  and  liberated  his  soul'.  The 
diminished  charity  of  future  zeal  induced  Bel- 
larmine  and  the  graver  writers  to  reject  this 
narration  as  a  putid  fable,  and,  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  since  St.  Gregory  himself  in  the. 
fourth  book  of  his  Dialogues,  (cap.  44.)  has  de- 
* '  clared,  ^^  that  .we  should  not  pray  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels  reserved  for  eternal  punishment, 
nor  lor  infidels,  nor  the  impious  defunct*.'' 
The  report,  however,  of  Gregory's  biographers . 
miist  make  us  think  that  the  ashes  had  not  .yet 
been  removed  from  the  column,  for  if  they  had, 
it  might  have  been  forgotten,  as  at  present,  that 
this  monument  was  ever  a  place  of  sepulture. 

'  The  story  is  told  by  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  by  John  the 
Deacon;  the  latter  says  he  heard  it  in  some  English  churches. 
See  note  to  Stanza  Ixxx. 

^  "  Docet  orandum  non  e^se  pro  diabolo,  angelisque  ejus 
setemo  supplicio  deputatis,  neque  pro  infidelibus  hominibus  • 
iinpiisque  defunctis."  •  See-— Dissertat.  t.  de  Romanis  Im-  • 
peratorib.  ap.  Io.  Laurent.  Berti.  Histor.  Ecclesi.  &c.  torn.  ii.  • 
p.  72.  Bassani.  1769. 

^   Tiraboschi  laugbs  at  John  of  Salisbury  for  telling  the  story 
of  Trajan's  liberation  from  hell  by  Gregory ;  but  he  praises  • 
John  the  Deacon,  who  had  not  mentioned  the  burning  of 
the  Palatine  library  by  the-  PontifP,  forgetting  that  John  bad 
told  the  story  about  Trajan.     Storia  della  lett.  Ital.  tokn.  iii* ' 
lib.  ii.  p.  106  and  111. 
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The  Romans  having  performed  ode  great 
work,  chose  to  commemorate^  it  by  anothen 
The  stranger,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  column, 
naturally  expects  to  find  that  the  inscription 
will  refer  to  the  virtues,  or  at  least  the  victories, 
of  the  prince  whose  exploits  are  sculptured  upon 
it,  but  he  reads  only  that  the  pillar  was  raised 
to  show  how  much  of  the  hill,  and  to  what 
height  had,* with  infinite  labour,  been  cleared 
away\  The  historian  Dion  shows  he  can 
never  have  read  this  simple  inscription,  when 
he  says  that  the  column  was  raised  by  Trajan, 
*<  partly  for  a  sepulchre,  as  well  as  for  an  evi- 
dence of  the  labour  with  which  the  Forum  was 
made  \''  The  first  object  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  entertained  by  Trajan  or  the  senate. 
No  emperor  had  been  buried  within  the  city, 
and  it  was  Hadrian  who  transferred  his  pre- 
decessor's bones  to  this  unusual  and  conspicuous 
position. 

The  Forum  of  Trajan  served,  amongst  other 
purposes,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  good 

^  Senatus,  Populusque  Ronumus 
Imp.  Caefl.  DIti.  Nervs.  F.  Trajano.  Aug.  Genna 
nico.  Dadco.  Pont.  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  Xll.  Cot.  XI.  P.  P. 
Ad.  Declarandum.  Quaatae.  Altitudinia. 
Moiuu  Et. Locus. Tan.  [tu.operioTruden\  bus.  Sit.  Egostus. 

*  *Af4«  lAf  U  T«^9  S«VT«  «/Aa  l\  i2>   Wk^ui^f  rev  k»t»  th 

ayo^9  ipyov,  K.  r.  X.    Hist.  Bom.  lib.  68.  p.  1133.  torn.  u. 
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and  greats  or  of  such  as,  in  those  declintng  ages, 
could  pretend  ft>  that  distinction.  But,  lest 
there  should  be  any  waqt  of  subjects,  young 
men  of  great  promise,  who  had  died  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  were  honoured  with  a  statue '• 
W^  know  that  Marcus  Aurelius  erected  statuea 
in  this  Forum  to  all  those  who  fell  in  the  Geu 
man  war,  and  that  Alexander  Severus  transfer* 
red  thither  those  of  other  celebrated  personages 
from  other  sites:  amongst  them  was  one  of 
Augustus,  es  electro^  and  another  of  Nicomedes, 
in  ivory**  The  same  place  was  devoted  to  the 
labours  and  the  rewards  of  literary  heroes :  here 
the  poets  and  others  recited  their  compositions, 
perhaps  in  the  Ulpian  library,  whose  treasures 
were  transferred  by  Diocletian  to  his  own 
ThermaB ;  and  here  their  images  were  allowed  a 
place  amongst  conquerors  and  monarchs.  The 
prefect  Aurelius  Symmachus,  whom  his  cotem- 
poraries  thought  superior  to  Tully  %  CUiudian, 
«nd  Aurelius  Victor,  were,  we  may  suspect, 
the  most  worthy  ornaments  of  the  Forum* 
But  the  honours  of  the  statue  were  conferred 


'  Flin*  lib«  ii,  epifil,  viL 

^  Euseb.  in  Chronic*  Lamprid.  in  Tit.  Sever.  Nardini,  1%. 
▼.  cap.  ix« 

^      --*—  eni  eedat  et  ipse 
TdUus.  Prudent. 
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en  inferior  personages:  *Sid<miiis  Apellinaris% 
Marius  Yictorinus,  the  schoolmaster,  Froeresiusy 
the  king  qf  elaquence^  we  know  were  there  % 
and  these  may  have  been  associated  with  tiie 
^meaner  names  of  Minervius,  Sedatus,  and  Pal- 
ladiua,  with  JEUius  Donatus,  with  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus  of  Tivoli,  Sextos  Fompeius  Festus^  ibr- 
vius  the  commentator,  FxsBtextatus  the  friend 
of  Macrobius,  and  that  more  valuable  vmfcer 
bimsetf.  There  also  .may  have  been  seen,  £u- 
tropins,  the  lost  historians  Flavius  Dexter,  and 
Nicomachus  Flavianus',  the  alipost  junknown 
Optatian,  and  Ferphinius.  Even  in  the  Grothic 
reigns,  the  custom  *of  raising  statues,  at  least  to 
princes,  appears  to  have  prevailed.  Mention  is 
made  by  Frocopius  of  statues  of  Theadoric, 
itnd  Theodatus,  and  .Justinian,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable these  might  have  :been  in  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  ^    The  sight  of  &ia  Forum  would  fin:* 

^  Carminm  7  apd  8. 

'  **  Regina  rerum  Rom#  B^  JKofwUve.*'  So  the  in- 
scription ran.    Eiinap.  in  yJX*  Sqpllist  1.  ji. 

'  Ce^^na  Decius  and  Albinos,  the  r^omri%  At  HB^mi 
•f  the  Tabl^  of  PeMtinger  and  the  4ntanMi|>Jtin(Hiapiifc  mA 
ether  writers,  have  been  enumern^  bgr  th#  isdnM^  fff  Fl^ 
briciufy  Bib^J^at 

^DeBe]loGolhioo,Hb.Loap«M.   HertlVoeapiaaiiflBet 
the  Pomm  as  the  place  where  -the  'minndeiM  sioMttf  laMge^r 
Tbeodoric  was  n^sed^aDdftU  to  piaoes  gfaduallgrwjihlhe^ 
Qmhiojoni^doai;  4he  head  with  "SheedMO,  4he1)d^  with 
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nish  a  singular  supplement  to  ancient  history, 
and  rescue  from  oblivion  many  who'  were  as 
much  the  delight  and  admiration  of  their  cotem- 
poraries  as  Cicero  or  Virgil. 

Fragments  of  statues  and  pedestals  were  dug 
up.  in  the  great  excavation,  but  only  five  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  four  were  copies  of  each  other 
and  in  honour  of  Trajan ',  were  discovered  by  the 
labourers.  The  first  of  these,  however,  confirms 
the  above  remark,  and  has  for  the  first  lime  in- 
troduced to  the  modern  world  Flavins  Mero- 
.baudes%  a  person  whose  merits  were  of  the 

TheodatuSy  and  the  lower  parts  with  Araalaauntha;  but  in 
lib.  iii.  cap.  xx.  other  statues  are  mentioned. 

*  Senatus,  Fopulusque  Romanus 
Imp.  CaesarL  Divi 
Nervae.  F.  Nerve 
Trajano.  Augusto 
Grermanico.  Dacico 

•  •  • 

Fontif.  Max.  Tribunicia 


Fotest.  XVI.  Imp.  VI.  cos.  VI.  FP. 
Opttme  de  Republica 
Merito.  Domi  Forisque. 

'  Fl.  Merobandi  aeque  forti  et  docto  viro  tarn  facere 
Laudando  quam  alioram  facta  laudare  praecipuo 
Castrensi  experientia  claro  ikcundia  vel  otiosorum 
Studia  supergresso  cui  a  crepundiis  par  virtutis  et  elo 
-QuentisB  cura  ingenium  itafortitudini  ut  doctrinse 
NaUim  stilo  et  gladio  pariter  exercuit.    Nee  in  umbra 
•Vei  latebris  .mentis  vigorem  scholari  tantum  otio 
.Torpere  pasius.    loleramia  litteris jnilita)>at 
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most  exalted  description,  and,'  so  they  thought 
in  the  days  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  com- 
parable to  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of 
antiquity. 

It  may  have  been  seen  from  forpner  remarks, 
that  at  an  early  period,  which  cannot  exactly 
be  fixed,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  noblest 
structure  of  all  Rome,  had  partaken  of  the  ge* 
nerar  desolation.  From  the  moment  we  find 
a  church  there,  we  may  be  sure  the  destruc- 
tion had  begun.  This  was  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  and  as  that 
church  was  probably  built  not  on  the  ancient 
flooring,  the  soil  had  already  buried  the  ground 
plan  of  the  Forum.  The  three  churches,  and  the 
three  towers  raised  by  Boniface  VIlI.,  as  well  as 


£t  in  Alpibus  acuebat  eloquium,  ideo  illi  cessit  in  prflcmium 

Non  verbena  vilis  nee  otiosa  hedera  honor  capitis 

Heliconius  sed  imago  ere  formata  quo  rari  exempli 

ViroB  seu  in  castrit  probates  seu  optimoa  vatum 

Antiquitaa  honorabat  quod  huic  quoque  cum 

Augustissimis  Eoma  Frincipibus 

Theodosio  et  Placido  Valentiniano  Rerum  Dominis 

In  Foro  Ulpio  detulerunt  remunerantes  in  viro 

Antiquee  nobilitatis  novse  glorise  yel  industriam 

Militarem  vel  carmen  cujus  prseconio  gloria 

Triimphali  crevit  imperio. 

Dedicata  III.  CaJ.  Aug.  ConssTDD  .  NN. 
Theodosio.  XV.  et  Valentiniano:  im. 


the  two  hundfed  housed  which  were  levelled 
with  the  ground  bj  Paul  IIL  in  15S6,  were  on 
the  modem  level,  and  a»  their  date  must  havtf 
gone  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  churches^ 
we  may  &irly  pronounce  that  long  previously 
to  the  twelfth  centuiy  the  base  of  the  Quirinal 
had  begun  to  assume  its  ancient  fortn  ere  it  had 
been  cleared  away  by  the  subjects  of  Trajan^ 

FiEiul  III.  opened  the  base  of  the  column', 
and  in  the  time  of  Flaminius  Vacca^  an  arch 
was  dug  'from  under  ground,  perhaps  in  the 
pontificate  of  the  same  pope,  and  the  flooring 
of  the  Forum  was  discxMrered^  but  imflauediatd.y 
shut  up  again\  The  late  excavatton  enables 
us  at  last  to  tread  the  floor  <^  aaeient  Rome. 
The  r^lacing  the  fragments  of  the  columns  on- 
their  bases,  and  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
other  marbles,  has  created  an  effect  little  infK* 
rior  to  the  wonders  of  Pompg.  The  stranger 
must  be  mucb  struck  with  the  massive 'GreeAr 
dimensions  a£  the  fragments^  when;  oompaced 
with  the  space  in  which  so  many  buildings 
were  raised^    Here  we  have  a  fbram  with  its 


'  See  note  to  ataasa  haa.  p«g«  lfi7.. 

*  Memorie,  sp.  MonrtMMioiv  Disn.  (faL  p^  187* 

^  The  giaat  texture  of  the  Fonuh  th«  voik  of  Apollo* 

donis,  struck  Constantius  dumb  with  astonishment.  "  Verum 

cum  «d  Trajaai  form  venisist  singjalarein  sab.  ojoMoi.ecBlO' 

stractunun^   ut  opimr  edaia  aunuttom-  asssntione,  vis^' 
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porticoes,  and  statues,  and  tribunals ;  a  basilica, 
with  a  double  internal  portico  on  every  side ; 
a  quadrangular  court,  or  atrium,  also  adorned 
with  enormous  columns ;  two  libraries ;  a  tri- 
umphal arch  ;  the  great  column  and  the  portion 
of  a  temple,  crowded  into  a  space  not  so  con- 
siderable tis  one  of  our  smallest  London  squares. 
Whatever  the  earth  covered  of  these  magnifi- 
cent structures  is  now  exposed  to  view,  and 
the  remnants  are  sufficient  to  shew  what 
must  be  the  subterranean  riches  of  Rome.  We 
may  find  it  difficult  to  account  fi>r  there  being 
so  much  or  so  little  left.  Buildings  composed 
of  columns  were  certain  to  be  $oon  despoiled 
for  the  service  of  modem  edifices:  but  the 
flooring  of  some  of  the  many  firagments  are 
so  perfiKTt  as  to  make  the  sudden  burial  of  these 
parts  of  the  city  more  probable  than  the  gra« 
dual  decay.  The  bronze  statues  had,  however, 
been  previously  removed,  if  such  an  accident 
did  overwhelm  the  Forum,  for  none  were  fi>und. 


if  hflerebat  attofiitai,  pto  giganteos  contMttils  circum- 
ftitps  mentem  nee  relaUi  ioeffidiiledy  neo  nmui  nortill* 
bus  appetendos.*'  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xvL  ci^.  z.  p.  145. 
Caisiodonis  calls  it  a  miracle.  It  wfla  dottbtlesi  altogether 
the  meat  estraoidinarjr  object  in  Rome.  "  Trajani  fbrum 
vdl  sub  aasideitate  Ttdere  miraotdum  est;"  Lib.  fiL  p.  liS. 
edit.  1679. 


The  head  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Trajan  was 
extant  in  the  sixteenth  century  % 

Stanza  CXII. 

Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph^  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  f  where  the  steep 
'    Tarpeian  f 

Ruin  and  restoration  have  entirely  enlaced 
every  vestige  of  the  "  domicil  of  all  the  gods/* 
The  greatest  uncertainty  hangs  over  this  hill. 
On  which  side  stood  the,  citadel,  on  which  the 
great  temple  of  the  Capitol — ^and  did  the  tem- 
ple stand  in  the  citadel*?  Read  every  thing 
that  has  been  written  on  the  topography  of  a 
spot  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  you  will  ki)ow  no- 
thing. Four  temples,  fifteen  chapels  (aedes), 
three  altars,  the  great  rock,  a  fortress,  a  li- 
brary, an  athenaeum,  an  area  covered  with  sta^ 
tues,  the  enrollment  office^  all  these  are  to  be 
arranged  in  the  above  space :  and  of  these  the 
last  only  can  be  *with  precision  assigned  to 
the  double  row  of  vaults  corroded  with  salt, 
where  the  inscription  of  Catulus  was  discovered. 

'  Ciacconius  de  Colon.  Trajan. 

^  Nardini,  lib.  v.  cap.  xiv.  Donatui  and  he  are  at  issue. 
The  division  of  Rycquius  into  Arx,  Capi^Hom,  and  Saxum> 
does  not  make  his  book  a  bit  more  clear. 
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The  Athenbum  perhaps  may  hive  been  where 
the  prisons  and  '  senator's  palace  now  .  standw 
The  Tarpeian  rock  is  divided,  by  the  beggars 
who  inhabit  the  cottages,  between  the  two. 
angles  towards  tbe.Tyber;  the  highest  is  that 
called 'Monte  Ckprino,  beh];nd  the  gallery  of 
the  ConservntorsVpalace^aiid'the  palazzo  Caffiu: 
reili ;  the'most  abrupt  is  the  comer  at  the  other 
end  of  the  same  Conservators'  paljice.  Which 
of  these  two  is  the  actual  precipice .  whence  the ' 
traitors  were  thrown,  has  not  been,  yet  resolved. 
The  citadel  may  be  beUeved  .to  have  extended 
along  the  whole  side  of  the  hill.    . 

The  great  capitoline  temple  was  placed,  by 
Nardini  on  the^Aracoeli ;  but  doubts  have  again 
shaken  tfaispresumption,  and^the  Feretrian  Ju- 
piter has  put  in  his  claim' to  ^that  elevation..  .  An 
earlier  topographer  mentions  a  church  of  Saint 
Sahator  in  Maximis^  looking '  towards  the  we9t, 
-as  occupying  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  such 
a  title,  if  existing  now,  might  aid  us  in  our  con- 
jectures.   But  no  such  church  now  remains.    . 

The  revolutions  of  Rome  were  first  felt  on 

•    .  ."      ■  » 

this  hill.    The  Sabines,  the  Gauls,  the  repub- 

•  .      ■  ,  '         ... 

licans,  the    imperialists,  the  citizens  of  papal 

'  Fabnehis— '^  in  ea  Capilolii  parte  qus  occasiiia  v^sUa 
forum  Hofita»riaiB  respicit'^  Detcrip.  uib.  Raine»  cap.  ix. 
That  if;  <m  the  side  eaactly  omtrary  to  Aracoeli. 


Borne,  have  all  contended  for  dominion  on  the 
same  narrow  spot.  After  the  repairs  of  Domi- 
tian>  it  appears  that  the  citadel  was  lost  in  a 
mass  of  golden-roofed  fanes^  and  the  word  ca* 
jdlol  seems  to  have  been  synonymous  with  the 
temple\  From  that  time  the  triumphs  and 
studies  of  peace  were  celebrated  and  pursued 
amidst  the  trophies  of  victory.  Poets  were 
crowned  with  oaken  wreaths^,  libraries  were 
Collected,  tehools  opened,  and  professors  taught 
rhetoric,  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  that  of 
Theodostus  the  Younger.  It  is  possible  that 
part  of  the  establishment  mentioned  in  a  law 
published  by  Valentinian  III.  and  Theodosius 
II.  may  refer  to  Constantinople^.  There  were, 
liowever,  public  schools  in  ttie  Capitd.  Three 
Latin  rhetoricians,  five  Greek  sophists,  ten 
Latin  anfl  ten,  Greek  grammarians,  formed  a 
respectable  university. 

The  change  of  religion  bedimmed  the  glory 
of  the  Dqmitian  Capitol,  but  did  not  destroy 
the  structures,  as  Winkelmann  heedlessly  sup- 

'  The  gilding  alone  cost  12,000  talents,  above  two  milliona 
ttid  a  half  sterling.  See  note  45  to  cap.  xvi.  Decline  and 
Fall,  torn*  IL  p.  41 S.  oct. 

*  ^  Auratum  squalet  Capitoliom."  Hieron.  in  loco  dt.  9p. 
Note  to  Stanza  4xxz« 

'  Decline  md  Fall,  cap.  hex.  notes  10^  11.  torn.  ziLp.S27. 

*  TirabosGhi,^oriadeUaLettItaLtom.ii.lib.iv,p.9S7. 
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posed^  The  first  despoiliiieiit  is,  however^  te 
be  attributed  to  the  piety  or  rapacity  of  Stilidio. 
Geii2eiic  is  the  next  reoorded  plunderer;  but 
Theodoric  does  not  appear  to  have  missed  Uie 
gilding  of  tiie  doors,  or  the  tiles  of  the  half  un* 
covered  roof  of  die  great  temple,  or  the  chain 
of  die  goddess  Rhea.  In  his  time  *^  the  ascent 
of  the  High  Capitols  furnished  a  sight  surpass- 
ing  all  that  the  human  imagination  could  con-» 
ceive^''  How  long  these  wonders  were  spared 
is  unknown.  It  is  probable  that  the  robbery  of 
the  emperor  Constans  extended  to  the  orna- 
ments of  die  capitoline  temples ;  but  an  anti- 
quary of  great  note  has  tbougtit  himself  able  to 
discover  the  temple  of  Jupiter  as  late  as  the 
eighdi  or  ninth  century  \ 

The  hill  does  not  reaj^ear  for  i^es,  but  seems 
to  have  been  put  to  its  ancient  use,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  antipope,  John,  was  thrown  from  the 


if  ftc*  lib.  ziL  cap.  iiL  torn.  ii«{L  419*  natea* 
Hcwentsoldjrontliewordsof  SaiatJeroDie»  (quoted  inji(itf 
lo  Stanza  Izzx.)  on  iirliich  Baronius  had  obaerved  long  be* 
Ibre.  '^  Verttmn<maicqiudemcooddi8ieAfiriiiat  Cspitc^^ 
Jhm  templunit  quad  dirtttam  boc  anno  fbetit»  aed  qtiad  jOt* 
aamaatb  taaimfn  wofoio  expoliatnm.''  AnmtL  Bodea.  ad  an. 
889.  lana.  ti*  p.  51.  edit  Loco.  1740« 

*  *  Oapitalia  celaa  comeendere  boc  eat  bnmaiul  ingftsia 
auperala  yidlMe.''  Cassiod.  Form.  comitiT.  femmr.  urbis, 
lib.  yii.  p.  118* 

'  Blanduni.    See  note  to  Slaina  baa.  m  117. 
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cTaipeian  rock  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  ceir- 
.tury\  It  wa9  again  a  strong  place,  add  thfe 
.  Corat  &mly  had  fortified  it,  or  occupied  its  fop- 
ftifications,  in.  the  ooHae  of  the  next  hundred 
.years.  ^Clieir  houses  on  the  hill  were  thrown 
down  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  1084,  and 
Guiscard  fioon  alterficards  levelled  whatever  re^ 
.mained  of  the  fortias\  .     ^ 

.  In  1 1 18,  however^  it.was  still  the  placA  of  as- 
sembly. The  friends  of  pope  Gelasius  IL  and  the 
Heads  qfthe  regions  are  said  to  have  mounted 
into  the  Capitol,  to  rescue  him  from  Cencio 
.Frangipane  ^ .  In  that  century  the  Ci^tol  is 
icrowned  with  churches,  and  in  the  possession  df 
monks.  Aracoeli  and  jSt  John  the  Baptist,  the. 
monastery  of  the  Benedictines,  (who-  were  set** 
tied  there  by  the  antirpope .  Anaclete .  II.  about 

(^  \  Qisfertas^one  8ul)e  Rovine,  p.  830.  note  A.  Tkere  seem^ 
some  doubt  here.  Muratori,  ad  an.  998.  torn.  y.  p.  509.  is 
much  amused,  at  a  story  of  Peter  Daiiiian'sy  that  the' aati- 
pope  had  his  ejes  bored  out,  his  ears  cut  off>  and  his  tongue 
also, cut  offy  and  being  then  put  on  an. ass,  with  his  &ce  to 
the  taQ,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  was  paraded  about  'Romd, 
and  obliged  to  exdahui  *'  Such  is  the  deserving  punishment 
of  him  who  endeavours  to  expel  the  pope  of  Rome  from  his 
seat."  Damian  tells  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  ton^u6 
cut  out ;  a  Saxon  annalist  tells  it  with  the  exception  of  die 
exclamation ;  so  that  tl|e  Joke  is  only  in  Muratori'^s  confusion* 

*  See  note  to  Stanza  Ixxx.  p.  125. 

'  Annali  dlitaUai  tom.Ti  p.  589; ' 


MSOor  llSAX^^'Bi^S^i^^i^  ^^^  mean  housesl 
and  Aop^  had  siKxeeded  to  the  pagan  temples: 
and  to  the  &u^  towers'. 

At  the  Involution  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  ( 1 1 4S»; 
1144),  in  ^p  same  century ,  the  C&pitol  was  na^: 
torally  sdect^A  &r  the  restoration  of  the  senate: 
and  the  equestrian  order.    The  hill  became  ther 
seat  of  the  revolutionary,  government,  and.  we 
find  Lucius  IL  in  1145,  repulsed  and  killed' 
with  a  «tone,  in  an  attempt  to  drive  the  people 
fimh  their  pQSt\    The  rebuilding  dP  the  ca» 
pitoline  citadel^  was  part  of  the  proposed  re-: 
finrm,  and  appears  to  have  leen  caJrried,  partially 
at  least,  into  effect;    From  this  period  the  CaV 
pitd. resumed  something  of  its  importance,  and,: 
if  those  who  saw  it  ma/  be  trusted,  of  its  splen-: 
dour.    The. people  held  a. consultation  there% 
before  they  attacked  Frederic  Barbarossa^  in 
1155. 

Jt  appears  in  the  transactions  of  the  subiBe» 
qnent  centuries  as  the  centre  of  the  city.  The. 
duties  and  ceremonies  of  the  recovered  Senate,: 

or  Senator,  were  .rendered  more  respectable,  by: 

■ 

'  Dissertasioney  &c*  p.  S57>  S58, 

.  ,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  480. 

'  '*. Andava  costui  (Arnold  of  Biescia)  predicando  ch^  91 
ioVea  riilabbricare  il  campidogCo.**  Aimali  dltaliay^  torn, 
vi.  p.  481. 

♦  An&ali)  Acj;u»di*.'v3«.p/M7;    ' 
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being  performed  on  the  §ite  of  ancient  domi- 
nion, and  whilst  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  was  re« 
garded  with  jealousy  and  afinght,  the  tenant  of 
the  Capitol  was  looked  upon  as  the  lawful 
master  of  Rome.  Here  Rienzi  planted  the 
standard  of  the  Good  Estate ;  here  Petrarch 
was  crowned.  The  popular  assemblies  were 
convoked  on  this  hill.  The  bell  of  the  great 
tower  was  the  signal  of  alarm  ^  and  was  thought 
to  watch  over  the  new  liberties  of  the  Romans. 
The  tolling  is  often  heard  in  the  night  of  those 
unhappy  ages. 

The  importance  of  this  station  was  fittal  to 
the  new  citadel^  which  after  being  frequently 
aSuAulted  and  taken  in  the  quarrels  of  the  barons, 
fknd  the  people,  and  th6  popes,  seems  to  have 
lost  all  appearance  of  a  fortress  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  people 
were  still  summoned  to  the  hill  in  the  tumults 
whidi  followed  the  death  of  King  Ladislai}s', 
in  1414;  and  a  hoUse  for  the  tnbnnaJs  of 
the  Senator  and  his  Conservators  was  built 
upon  the  ancient  enrollment  office  of  Catulus. 
Hear  what  was  then  the  condition  of  the  hill 
from  a  Eoman,  who,  after  describing  its  ancient 
jglories,  esjiclaims,  ^^  But  noWy  besides  the  hrifk 
house  buiUfor  fiie  use  qffhe  senator  and  his  as* 

*  Vend^tlmL    Sorie  cvWB^of^  *€•  p.  IS,  79* "" 
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^ssors  hjf  Bofiifiwe  IX.,  and  raised  upon  ruim^ 
and  such  as  an  old  Roman  citizen  of  moderate 
Jortune  would  have  despised ;  besides  the  church 
qfjlracoslij  belonging  to  the  brokers  iff  the  Ues^ed 
Framcis^  constructed  on  the  foundation  ^  the  tem^ 
pk  qfthe  Feretrian  Jupiter^  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  on  this  CapitoUnCy  or  Tarpdan  rMnmtamy 
adorned  once  mih  so  many  noble  edifices  \**  .  la 
this  picture  of  desolation  may  be  inserted  the 
fragments  of  marble  recorded  by  Poggio,  and 
the  cottages  which  served  for  the  shops  of  the 
^artisans  who  frequented  the  Wednesday  market 
held  there,  until  transferred,  1477,  to  the  Pi- 
azza  Navona  \ 

The  present  state  of  the  Capitol  dates  from 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  papal  power  the  castle  of  St.  An- 


'  <<  Nunc  vero  {meter  lateritiam  domum  a  Boniflicio  DC 
xoim  8^penedificafcam|  qualem  mediocris  olim  &itidi8ait  Bo> 
manut  civis»  uflibiu  senatoris  et  ctusidicorum  deputatam :  pne- 
ter  Anecoeli  fratrum  beati  Franc,  ecdenam  in  Feretrii  Jovis 
templi  fundamentis  extriictam,  nihil  habet  is  Capitdinus 
Tarpeiitfre  mona  tantis  olim  fledificiis  exomatus.'*  Flar, 
Blond.  Ron.  Inst  lib.  L  fo.  10.  edit.  15S7. 

*  '*  Eodem  anno  et  mense  essenddsi  pid  volte  ordinato  lo 
consiglto  nd  Palazzo  de*  Conservator!,  die  si  doresse  fare  lo 
mercato  di  Mercordi  nella  Piazza  di  Nagoni,  tamdan  lo  mer- 
ealo  fu  conunciato  aUi  tredtd  dio  Settambre  ddlo  detto  anno 
{\4iny  8tepl|.  Infass.  Diar.  Bom.  ap.  Script.  Hei:.  ItaL 
tonii  iiL  par.  is.  p.  1146. 
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l^lo  was  to  be  the.  only  forttessy  and  the  genius 
of  Michael  Angelo  was  employed  to  make  the 
ancient  citadel  not  only  accessible  but  inviting. 
The  broad  and  easy  ascent,  the  fa9ade  and  steps 
of  tiie  senatorial  palace;  the  lateral  edifices,  have 
accomplished  this  object ;  but  they  accord  ill 
with  our  preconceptions  of  the  Roipan  Capitol. 
It  should^  however,  be  recollected,  that  although 
the  area  may  have  been  partially  levelled,  the 
principal  eminence  is  probably  as  high  as  that 
of  the  ancient  hill.  The  tops  of  the  buildings 
below  were  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  Ca^  * 
pitoline  structures  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius,  and 
the  ascent  was  by  a  hundred  steps  %  which  could 
hardly  rise  higher  than  the  124  steps  of  the 
church  of  Aracceli.  Calpurnius,  in  his  seventh 
eclogue,  says,  that  the  top  of  the  Coliseum, 
towered  above' the  Tarpeian  rock.  We  can  ac- 
count for  that  rock  appearing  less  terrific  than 
might  be  expected  ;  since  a  large  piece  of  it,  as 
big  as  a  house  of  ample  magnitude  %  fell  down 
in  the  reign  of  Eugeniiis  IV.    The  Caffarelli  pa- 

'  '*  Scandentes  per  conjancta  sedificia :  qiue  ut  in  multa 
pace^  in  altum  edita>  solum  Capitdii  squabant."  TacitL 
Hist.  lib.  ilL  cap.  IxiL  ;  "  £t  qua  Tarpeja  rupes  centum  gra- 
dibus  ajditur.'^    Ibid. 

*  ^^'  Rupis  Tarpeifie,  cujus  pans  maxima  domus  anqplae  mag-* 
nitudinis.equiparanda  proximia  diebus  collapsa  eat.".  Flar^ 
Blond,  ibid.  lib.  ii.  fol.  22.  .       :  . 
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lace  and:  other  edifices  conceal  the  form  of  the 
/iummit  itself.  -     ,  » 

.  Aracoeli,  whether  on  the  site  of  the  great 
temple^  .or  not»  preserves  the  post  whioh  it^ 
occupied  eight  centuries  ago.:  The  Benedic-^ 
tines  made  way  for  the  Franciscans  in  1252^ 
and  popes  and  cardinals  have  been' ambitious 
to.  contribute -to  the  dignity  of  the  substitute; 
The  corporation  9  calling  itself  the  Roman  Peo^^ 
pie '9  aflfected  to  emulate,  in  behalf  of  this 
church,  the  splendours  of  Catulus  and  Domi- 
tian,  and  gilded  the  whole  interior  roof,  in  gra-r 
titude  for  the  victory  obtained  over  .the; Turks* 
in  1571. .  On  the  return  of  Marc  Anthony.Co^ 
iQnna  frpm  the  victory  of  Lepahto,  on  the  16th  of 
J>ecember  in  that  year,  he  was  received  in  tii" 
iimph  in  the  Capitol,  and . Aracoeli  was  ;the  new 
temple  which  served,  instead  of  the  Jove,  Best 
and  Greatest,  to,  receive .the^vows  of  the  Chds? 
tian    conqueror.       Th^  rehgious    community 

amounted  to  400,  when  the  French  dispersed 

•        •        • 

them,  and  reduced  their  treasures  to  the  base 
of  the  altar,  which  Augustus  Caesar  erected  to 
the  First-born  of  God,  and  to  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  painted  by  St.  Luke  *.  The  restored 
remnant  is  only  a  hundred. 

Venuti,  descrizione,  &c.  di  Ronu  Mod.  torn.  ii.  p.  541. 
edit  1766. 

..  ^  Venutiy  (ibid.)  has  the  grace  to  say,  i'  un  altare  che  pre- 
iendeH  ecetto  da  Auguato^  col  titolo  cPara  PtinK^emU.  J)ei*l 
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The  Monte  Caprino,  behind  the  G^nserva- 
tors'  palace,  is  choked  up  by.  dirty  cottages, 
through  one  of  which  you  are  led  to  look  over 
one  of  the  Tarpeian  precipices.  The  height  of 
the  hill  on  *the  side  of  the  Forum  is  rendered 
more  imposing  by  the  clearing  away  of  the  soil, 
which  rose  to  the  base  of  the  senatorial  palace, 
and  formed  a  platform  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  over 
which  carriages  are  seen  driving  in  the  old  vi^ws 
of  Rome '.  As,  however,  the  stranger  cannot 
have  the  satisfaction  of  climbing  the  Capitol 
by  the  ancient  triumphal  road,  whose  exact  po- 
sition has  not  been  ascertained,  he  should  pay 
his  first  visit  on  the  other  side,  by  the  modem 
i^proach,  where  the  colossal  figures  and  the 
trophies  of  Trajan  in  front,  and  the  £questrian 
Aurelius  rising  before  him  as  he  mounts,  have 
an  air  of  ancient  grandeur  suitable  to  the  sensa* 
ticMis  inspired  by  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Stanza  CXIL 

The  Forum  nihere  the  immortal  accents  glotot 
AndetXthe  dojueat  air  breathes — bums  'wUh  Cicero. 

The  reader  may  recoUect  a  fine  passage  in 
Middleton's  letter  from  Rome :  ^^  For  my  owft 
part,  as  ofl  as  I  have  been  rambling  abouC  in 

*  See— Descriptio  &ciei  Yariorum  locorum  quam  prospec- 
tina  iMicaiit  iirbis  Rone.  Fifteea  eagravkigB  bj  Litrinus 
Cnq4iai>  prafised  la  the  feofCli  volinne  of  Gnerius. 
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tibe  very  ro$lra  of  oU  Rome^  or  id  that  tempk  of 
Concord  where  Tully  assembled  the  senate  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy ;  I  could  not  help  fancying 
myself  nnich  more  sensible  of  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  whilst  the  impression  of  the  place 
served  to  warm  my  imagination  to  a  degree  aU 
most  equal  to  that  of  his  old  awBenceJ* 

The  author  of  the  Free  Enquiry  was  no  en- 
tbusiast)  even  in  the  cause  of  his  fiivourite  Ci- 
cero, and  the  emotions  which  he  confesses  him- 
self to  have  felt  will  be  assuredly  paitaken  by 
any  one  imbued  with  a  moderate  respect  for  the 
wisest  and  best  man  of  all  antiquity.  Ever}' 
site  and  relic  that  can  remind  us  of  him  must 
be  regarded  with  that  veneration  with  which 
be  himself  contemplated  the  porticoes  and  seats 
of  the  Athenian  philosophers ;  and  we  treasure 
op  the  little  dies  of  the  pavement  which  lie 
scattered  on  the  Formian  shore,  and  may*  pos- 
sibly have  been  trodden  by  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  with  an  affectionate  regard  scarcely 
inspired  by  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art  '• 

There  is  certainly  no  delight  comparable  with 
that  derived  from  the  sight  of  objects  connected 
with  the  writings  and  actions  of  those,  who, 
according  to  the  panegyric  of  Diyden, 

'<  Better  Itred  than  we,  though  less  thej  knew—" 

and  how  fully  such  a  delight  is  enjoyed  at  Rome 

'  Cicero  u  the  hero  of  Mda  di  Gaeta:  a  tomb,  a  YJHa,  Arc. 
are  shewn  by  the  anti^Qariesefdie  innat  tfaatumn. 
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may  be  understood  by  the  mdst  ignorant,  and 
is  experienced  by  the  most  indiffereiit  observer. 
The  fear  of  ridicule,  the  vice  of  the  age,  is,  in 
this  instance,  insufficient  to  check  the  honest 
indistinct  admiration,  which  it  may  be  some 
consolation  for  the  timid  to  learn  from .  com- 
petent authority,  is  not  the  sign  of  folly,  but  of 
superior  sense,  and  is  the  sole  origin  of  wisdom'. 
The  memory  of  the  great  orator  was  preserved 
at  Rome  even  in  the  i^^. of  ignorance.  In  the 
twelflh  century  all  ancient  structure  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  temple  of  (Scero«  He  had 
not  a  temple  jaised  to  hioi)  but  no  man  that 
ever  lived  was  so.  deserving  of  one*.  ' 
.  We  must  be  content  with  the  site,  for  we 
canqottruflt  mudi  to  the  objects  of  the  Roman 
Forum*  It  will  have  been  seen  that  when  Middle* 
ton  was  at  Rome  the  eight  columns  under  the 
Capitol  with  the  inscdption  <<  Senaius  Pdpuhisque 
Romanu$  incendso  consumptum  rciUtuity^  were 

■'*    MiftX^  yap  ^»Ao0x>fou  tovto  to  wt&oq,  to  ^mifjM^if,  ov  yap 

axxn  dfx^  9iAom^«  ii  ivnu  PlaloD.  Thfioetetu  dialog,  oper^ 
torn.  i.  p.  155.  The  reader  may  remark  the  use  the  eloquent 
Wifokelmami  has  made  of  this  authority.  Storia  delle  arti^ 
^.  lib.  V.  cap.  vi.  torn,  i  p.  SdS* 

^  JBenedicty  in  his  Ordo  Ronumusisays,  '<  Mane  dicit  miisam 
ad  sanctam  Anastasiam,  qua  finita  descendit  cum  processione 
per  viam  juxta  porticum  Gallatorum  ante  templum  Sybillss 
et  inter  templum  Ciceronis  et  pocticim  Cimonmu"  Ap.  Ma- 
billon.  Mus.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  125.  num.  16*  See— note  to 
Stanza  ixxx.  p.  131. 
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usually  supposed  those  of  the  Ciceronian  Temple 
of  Concord.  In  &ct  they  had  gone  by  that 
name  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  seen  by 
Poggio,  who  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
cell  and  part  of  the  portico\  The  author  of 
the  Ordo  Roinanus,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
plaoes'it  near  the  Arch  of  Severus*,  a  position 
which  seems  to  accord  mik  that  given  to  the 
Temple  of  Concord  by  Dion  Cassius '  and  by 
Servius^  the  first  of  whom  says  it  was  near  the 
prisons,  and  the  second  near  the  Temple  of 
Saturn  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Plutarch  ia 
his  life  of  Camillus  mentions  that  it  looked-to- 
wards  the  Forum.     An  inscription  found  hear 

'  **  Romani  postmodum  aedem  totam  et  porticus  partem 
difljectis  columnis  sunt  demolitL"    De  Variet.  Fortunae  ap*. 
Sallengre,  torn.  i.  p.  501.  • -'  ' 

*  **  DescJendit  ante  priyatam  Manpertlni ;  'intFat;sidrarcu 
triumphali  inter  templum  iatale  et  templum « Conoordiie.'? 
Ordo  Boman.  AucU  Benedict*  ap.  Mab.  ib.  p..l4S.  num.  ^1. 
The. author  of  the  *' De  mirabilibus  Bonue"  ako.  hi.]?«i 
"Templum  Concordia juxta  Capitolium,  ante  quod  arcus 

triumphalia."    Ap.  Mont&ucon  Diar.  Italic.cap.  xx. 

•  \  '  .    .    '  ^    '         * 

'  'Hiftt;  Rom.  lib.  Iviii.  cap.  ii.  torn.  ii.  jp.  885.    Near  the 

priaony  he  sajs,  that  is  the  Mamertihey  aAX'.av^^^rpdy  ii  yrpov- 

0Y«  v'Kfuain  rov   oiwi^twrn  ly  rw  'OfiLoioiMy  SciS»  TOh  ii«<  p»  -SSo. 

edtt.Hamb.  ..T 

^  ^*  Tetupitum  Shturni,  quod  est  hntd  Clirum  Capitolioumy 
juxta  Concordis  te)iit>lttn»"  r  Ad  JEneid-^librii.  fei^  II62  ^ 
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the  ruins,  as  Marlianus'  and  Faunus*  attest, 
and  transferred  afterwards  to  the  Lateran,  re- 
cords that  the  Temple  of  Concord  having  fiUeo 
from  old  age  was  restored  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Roman  people  in  the  time  of  Constantine»  Do^ 
natus'  was  po»ttve  of  the  authentic  claims  of 
the  eight  columns.  The  first  to  estabUih  a 
doubt  was  Nardini  ^,  and  his  opinion  i^'evailed 
with  Wickehnann^  and  with  Wickelmann's 
editor^,  who,  however,  was  converted  before  he 
had  finished  his  labours,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  respecting  the  two  inscriptions,  (the 
one  in  the  Lateran  and  die  other  now  on  the 
frieze)  supposes  that  they  both  may  have  been 
affixed  to  the  Porch,  and  that  the  restoration 
was  made,  Jtrst  under  Constantine,  and  qfier- 
wards  perhaps  at  the  time  that  the  emperor  £u- 
genius  encouraged  the  Pagan  worship. 

'  Marlian.  Tcpog.  Urb.  Eom.  cap.  x.  lib.  iL  only  says 
'*  Inventus  est  aatem  lap»i*'  without  aaying  where. 

*  Fkunus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  de  Aatiq.  Urb.  Rom.  *'  In  amw 
more  pneterea  qoodam  aliquando  in  ruinis  reperto.*'  Is  die 
Abate  Pea  justifed  from  this  in  sajFing  «<  Che  n  fa  trovata 
per  testimonianta  del  Marliaiio  e  di  Lucie  Fauno?**  INifter* 
taaione,  drc.  p.  299.  See— note  to  Stansa  bucx.  p.  93.  where 
this  inscription  is  giten. 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  m* 

*  Lib.  ▼•  cap*  vi. 

'  fitoikdeileartitlh:.lib.jdLcap.xiii.tM.8.f.413. 
^  Disseithtione^Ac.  lent  iiL  p.  t99.  ibid. 
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The  &11  and  the  fire  and  the  modern  Romans 
have  left  but  little  of  the  temple  where  Cicero 
assembled  the  senate^  supposing  these  to  be  the 
ruitts  of  that  temple ;  but  it  is  something  to  hope 
that  we  tread  the  site  and  may  touch  a  fragment 
of  the  Porch  which  was  guarded  by  the  eques- 
trian patriots  who  escorted  the  consul  and  me- 
naced Ctiesar  and  the  fiiaids  of  the  con^irators 
with  their  swords  '•  If  this,  however,  waa  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  such  a  position  should  have  been  thought 
peculiarly  secure.  It  does  not  certainly  cor- 
respond with  the  usual  incorrect  notion  that 
the  temple  was  in  the  Capitol.  The  ruins  can 
hardly  be  said  even  to  be  on  the  CapitoUne 
ascent,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Capitol  itself^. 

The  doubts  reacting  the  other  three  co- 
Imnns  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  con- 
cerning the  Temple  of  Concord.    Fidvius  XJr- 


'  Philip.  X.  "  Eqnites  Romani  qui  frequentiiui  in 
bus  CoocordiB  tteterant,"  Sec 

*  Tarro  places  the  temple  betireen  the  Capitol  aod  the  Fo- 
nuii«  Festus  also,  (in  voc  Senatuk)  **  inter  Capite^um  et 
Foniin«**  See — Marlian.  in  loc«  citat.  and  Nardini;  also 
P*  Victor,  "  Unum  (Senaculum)  ubi  nanc  est  cdes  Concor- 
dise,  ubi  nagiatratus  cum  Seni<HribuB  deliberant,"  de  regio- 
nibus  urbis.  .  Ap.  Grasv.  torn.  iii«  p«  xu 
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sibus  considered  the  name  of  Jupiter  Tonans  a 
rash  conjecture  wfa^n .  ^plied  to  any  certaid 
position  in  the  Capitol,  and  particularly  near  the 
dioderii  prisons' ;  but  the  regionary  Victor iindt 
that  temple  in  the  Capitoline  declivity  %  which' 
Suetonius  had  placed  in '  the  CapitoL  It  iis  in 
order  to  reconcile  these  contending  notices  that 
the  dilation  of  the  Capitol  has  been  adopted  by 
the  antiquaries  ^  The  letters  left  on  the  frieze, 
EBTiTVER  ^,  correspond  with  the  Lateran  inscrip- 
tion thought  to  belong  to  the  other  temple,  yet 
nothing  has  been  gained  by  the  coincidence. 
.  The  late  excavations  have  not  cleared  the 
doubts  which  obscure  these  superb  remains : 
but' the  neighbouring  column*  of  Phocas  can  no 
longer  be  part  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter*  Custos; 
or  the  Grascostasis,  or  the  bridge  of  Caligula.  It 
must  appear  strange  that  the  simple  expedient 
of  digging  to  the  base  to  look  for  an  inscription 
was  delayed  until  1813,  on  purpose,  as  it  were; 


'  Marlian.  Ibid.  lib.  u.  ciap.  iiL  note' 3. 

^  <'  ^des  Jovis  Tonantis  in  Clivo  Capitoliii  dedicata*  ab 
Augusto."    De  region,  urb.    Regio  viii.  in  loc.  ciu  p;  105. 

^  Donatus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi. 

*  Mr.  Eustace,  who  appears  never  to  have  seen  any  thing 
as  it  is,  tells  us  that  restitvtvm  is  read  on  the  ruinsy  and 
accounts  for  it.  He  **  modo  suo"  saw  no  difficulties*  Clai^- 
«ical  Tour,  chap.  x.  p.  S7(K  third  edit. 
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to  give  scope  to  farther  conjectured  It  seems 
that  some  struggle  was  made  to  betieve  it  dedi* 
cated  to  the*  emperor  Maurice,  the  name  of  the 
fiiUen  tyrant  being  carefully  erased. 

The  affection  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  then 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  Romans, 
towards  his  Piety  the  emperor  Fhocas,  is  well 
known  to  have  been  as  great  as  that  of  the 
exarch  Smaragdus  in  whose  name  the  column 
was  erected:  and  indeed  that  murderer  has 
found  a  defender  even  in  modem  times  \     The 


*  «peiMO  CLEMENnS.  /cIjcimimOQUE 
PRINCIPI  DOMINO  «. /<NMe  tMjwralorl 
PERPETUO  A  DO  CORONATO  TRIVMPHATORI 

SEMPER  AVGVSTO 
SMARAODVS  EX  PRAEPOS  SACRI  PALATII 
AC  PATRICIVS  ET  EXARCHVS  ITAUAE 

DEVOTVS  EIVS  CLEMENTIAE 
PRO  INNVMERABILIBVS  PIETATIS  ETVS 

BENEPICIIS  ET  PRO  QVi^TE 
PROCVRATA  ITAL.  AC  OONSERiwfA  UBERTATE 
HANC  ST«lMM.  jmMTIS  EIVS 
AVRI  SPLENDmv  ynlomTEM.  HVIC 
SVBLIMI  COLVmNoe  ud  PERENNEM. 
IPSIVS.  OLORIAM  IMPOSVIT  AC  DEDICAVIT 
DIE  PRIMA  MENSIS  AVOVSTI  INDICT.  VND. 
PC  PIKTATIS  EIVS  ANNO  QVINTO. 

See — ^Letterft  sopra  la  colonna  dell'  Imperatore  Foca.  tcritta 
da  Fllippo  Aurelio  Viicoiiti.  Roma.  1813.  p.  10. 

*  Two  Dutchmen  sat  down  to  protect  and  attack  thit  wor« 
thy  character.  Ant.  de  Stoppelaar,  oratio  pro  Phoca  Im* 
peratorcy  Amstel.  1783.  and  Simon  Van  den  Brink.  Orat. 
in  Fhooam  Imper^torem.    Amstel.  1732.    Mr.  Gibbon^  torn. 
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gilded  dtatue  reptesetidng  a  hideous  monster, 
and  such  as  the  decayed  arts  could  then  fiiraisrii, 
the  style  and  even  the  letters  of  the  Inscription, 
the  shattered  repaired  column,  transferred  from 
some  other  structure  and  defaced  by  rude  carv- 
ing, must  have  forcibly  bespoken  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Forum  and  of  the  Roman  race* 

The  local  sanctity  of  the  Roman  Forum  is 
liomewhat  impaired  by  the  doubts  which  obscure 
tiie  greater  part  of  the  conspicuous  remains  in 
this  quarter.  The  sitd  of  the  Forum  itself,  at 
least  the  exact  position  of  it,  is  not  quite  deter- 
minately  known.  Some  antiquaries  previous  to 
Panvinius  thought  it  to  be  near  the  temple  sup- 
posed that  of  Pallas  in  what  is  now  called  the 
Forum  of  Nerva  '•  Fulvius  laid  it  down  between 
the  Capitoline*  and  Palatine  hiUs\  Marlianus 
extended  it  as  far  as  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  Baro. 
nius  lengthened  it  to  St.  Nicholas  in  Carc^e^* 
Donatus  believed  in  the  more  restricted  sensed 
and  he  is  followed  by  Nardini.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  size  from  that  of  the  Forum  of 

Till.  Oct.  cap.  xlvi.  p.  213»  overlooked  or  despised  Uiese  8u- 
Abr%  who  were  awakened  ftom  their  tepoae  by  the  Abate 
Cancellieri,  die  friend  of  Viscoiiti.  Letitdra,    Aid.  p.  10!. 

■  Nardiniy  l0.iii.  e^p.  ziu, 

•B)id.lib.v.cat).u. 

'  Ibid.  ibid.  ibid. 

*  Donat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi.  cap.  xix. 
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Trajan,  which  was  probably  the  lai^er  of  the 
two.  When  Constantius  visited  Rome  it  w^ 
xegarded  as  a  venerable  remnant  of  former 
powers  The  destruction  of  the  monuments  and 
the  desolation  of  the  site  must  date  at  least  as 
early  as  the  fire  of  Guiscard. 

The  name  of  the  Roman  Forum  seems  toYiave 
been  obliterated  in  the  earliest  times,  and  when 
it  reappears  the  modern  denomination  by  a 
singular  coincidence  shews  that  time  had  ac>- 
complished  the  repented  vow  of  Totila*.  The 
Forom  was  the  Cow-field  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fijfteenth  century,  and  the  sacred  precincts  are 
usually  known  by  no  other  name  to  this  day. 
The  accretion  of  soil  is  so  great  in  the  Campo 
Vaccinoy  that  the  excavations  to  the  ancient  levef 
have  thrown  up  heaps  of  earth,  the  disposal  of 
which  has  become  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The 
dissection  has  not  yet  led  to  a  correct  anatomy 
of  the  ancient  structure.  Despairing  of  any  dis- 
coveries at  the  foot  of  the  three  columns,  (the 

'  ^*  Penpectissimum  prises  potentise  forum  obstupuit.**^ 
Avun.  Maircell.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  10.  p.  143. 

^  Totila  said  he  would  make  Rome  a  sheep-ivalhy  /AtiXc/Sorov. 
The  coincidence  would  be  more  striking,  if,  as  the  Latin 
translation  interprets  it,  and  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has,  apparently, . 
copied  from  that  translation,  the  Gothic  king  had  used  the 
words  "  in  gregum  pascua/'  a  "  pasture  for  cattle."  See 
Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  xliii.  torn.  vii.  at  p.  309; 
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pretended  Comitium),  the  Abate  Fea  was  direct- 
ing  the  labours  of  the  convicts  in  the  summer  of 
1817,  to  ascertain  the  actual  direction  by  which 
the  triumph^  way  ascended  the  Capitoline  hilL 
The  difficulty  of  squeezing  the  twenty  elephants 
and  the  four  stags  abreast  of  Aurelian's  car,  into 
the  space  between  the  Arch  of  Severus  and  the 
supposed  Temple  of  Concord,  was  not,  however, 
likely  to  be  surmounted  by  any  discoveries  be- 
neath the  soil'.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  floor- 
ing similar  to  that  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  will 
be  found  in  this  quarter :  nor  have  the  labours  at 
*  the  base  of  the  three  columns  decided  whether 
they  are  still  to  be  the  Comitium,  or  be  restored 
to  their  former  tenants.  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  to 
Jupiter  S tator  \  They  have ,  however,  added  two 
or  three  fragments  to  the  Fasti,  the  original  mass 

'  Vopisc.  in  Vit.  Aurel.  Hist.  Aag.  p.  210,  edit.  1519 ;  or 
under  the  arch  would  be  equally  difficult* 

^  Nardini,  lib.  v.  cap.  iii.  i^  positive  for  the  Comitium ; 
after  which  we  may  be  amused  with  the  following  opinions. 
"  Quoique  il  7  ait  des  antiquaires  qui  croient  que  les  trois 
superbes  colonnes  Isoldes  qiie  Ton  voit  dans  le  Forum,  Ac. 
et  Topinipn  la  plus  commune  est  qu'elles  sont  un  reste  du 
PorUque  du  temple  de  Jupiter  Stator,**  Vasi.  ItiD^raire  de 
Rome,  1816,  torn.  i.  p.  78.  **  Ma  che  iicuramente  sono 
afSnzi  del  tempio  di  Castore  et  PoUuoe"  Itinerario  di 
ftoma,  &c.  opera  dell'  Antiquario  Andrea  Manazzale,  Roma, 
1817|  torn.  i.  p.  44.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  hit  these  two  anti- 
quwM^  ^*  hKqttey  de  places  in  print." 
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ef  which  was  discovered  at  the  opposite  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice* 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  has 
had  as  little  success  at  the  foundation  of  the 
column  of  Phocas,  but  her  enterprising  libe* 
rality  is  not  the  less  to  be  praised  and  imitated '» 
The  contiguous  sacred-way  is  a  fine  field  of 
glory,  and  may  be  called  virgin  soil.  From  the 
church  of  St.  Martina  in  tribus  Forts  to.  the 
comer  of  the  Carins,  there  is  not  an  object  that 
has  not  been  disputed,  and  that  may  not  again 
become  the  subject  of  controversy.  Nardini* 
thought  the  church  of  Saint  Hadrian  might  be 
the  temple  dedicated  by  Antoninus  to  Hadrian, 
a  scandalous  but  probable  conjecture ;  just  as 
the  neighbouring  St.  Martina^  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  formerly  devoted  to  Mars  than  to 
the  *^  Secretarium  SenatuSj*  a  name  given  to  it 
on  account  of  an  inscription  found  near  it,  and 

'  The  view  of  the  Forum  in  Paul  V/b  time  gives  a  mass 
<tf  brick  work,  called  Rostra  Vetera  et  Nova,  near  the 
Palatine;  some  arched  ruins,  called  Templum  Libertatis, 
near  the  Comitium ;  then  a  single  arch  and  two  steps,  like  a 
sentry-box,  Templum  Deorum  Penatum ;  and,  behind  these, 
the  Curtian  Lake,  with  four  arches,  partly  filled  up,  called 
curia  nova  ad  Septentrionem  vergens* 

^  lib.  V.  cap.  8. 

^  It  is  called  in  tribus  foris^  from  the  contiguity  of  the 
Roman,  Augustan,  and  Julian  forums,  a  proof  of  its  high 
antiquity.  These  names  of  churches  are  the  great  help  in 
adjusting  topogmpby. 
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copied  by  Grater.  The  church  of  St  Hadriaa 
is  the  Temple  of  Saturn  in  one  guide  book^  and 
the  Basilica  of  Paulus  Emiliusin  another  V 

Next  comes  the  church  of  St.  Cosmas  and 
Damianus,  which  was  once  set  down  to  Castor 
and  Pollux,  then  to  the  goddess  Rome,  after* 
wards  to  Romulus  and  Remus,  then  to  Romulus 
alone,  then  to  Remus  alone^.  The  round  vesti* 
bule  is  ancient,  as  are  the  bronze  doors,  although 
they  did  not  originally  belong  to  this  structure^ 
but  were  added  by  Pope  Hadrian  I.  together 
with  the  porphyry  columns*  Even  the  modern 
objects  change  in  Rome :  for  the  &mous  picture 
in  this  church  of  the  Mother  of  God^  which 
said  to  Saint'  Gregory,  "  Gregarie  quare  me  non 
taJutasti  ?"  is  become  God  the  Father,  with  a 
globe  in  his  hand,  and  two.  fingers  held  up  in 
papal  benediction. 

The  two  half-buried  CipoUine  columns  which 
succeed  in  this  line,  are  modestly  called  Remains 
ef  some  ancient  edifice.  The  learned  Vasi  re- 
marks, that  they  stand  on  their  ancient  base,  and 

*  The  same  Vasi  and  Manazzale. 

^  Nardinif  lib.  iku  cap.  Hi. — Fabric.  Descrip.  Rom.  cap.  ix. 
..Venuti  Roma  Moderna,  none  x.  tooL  il.  p.  354. — Donatus, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  He  thinks  the  round  temple  might  hlive  be- 
ioQg^d  to  one»  and  the  rectangular  one  behind  to  another. 

3  «  jhey  fibew  us  here  an  image  pf  the  Virgin  which  re> 
firifQaoded  Gn^gory  the  Great  for  passing  by  her  4oo  ctre* 
Icssly."    Letter  from  Rome. 
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liiat,  therefore,  when  an  excavation  ^/i^  made 
to  the  foot  of  them,  in  1 785,  the  ground  plan  of 
the  sacred-way  was  discovered. 

The  inscription^  orvo  antonino  et  bivae 
TAvsTiNASy  on  the  portico  of  S^  Laurence  in 
Mimnda^  would  appear  decisive:  the  antiquaries, 
liowever,  are  cautious  to  remark  that  there  were 
two  Antonines^  and  two  Faustinas. 

The  three  vaults  of  the  Temple  of  Peace 
would  certainly  seem  part  of  that  structure 
which  astonished  Hormisdas  %  and  which  He-^ 
rodian*  calls  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful 
work  in  the  whole  city.  Even  Nardini  ^  has  no 
doubts  here.  But  the  modem  antiquaries  are 
determined  to  dispute  about  what  part  of  the 
temple  these  huge  vaults  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent ;  a  treasury,  a  Finacothjeca,  perhaps  a  bath, 
or  any  other  building  of  the  Forum  of  Peace. 
The  great  excavations  in  1812  discovered  im- 
mense masses  of  marble,  but  nothing  to  assist 
cpnjecture. 

This  part  of  Rome  must  have  been  abandoned 

'  Amin.  Marcell.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  x.  in  loc.  ciX.*  forumque 
pads. 

*  Herodian,    lib.  i.    roU  t^  rti;  £{pitiii(  tiy^n^q  Korrt^Tiix^fi, 
/Atyt0To9    K»\    xttXXterroy  yiy^ivov  rttv   h   m    v6\n   if7«'«  p*  58. 

edit  Basil.    The  fire  by  lightning  happened  in  the  rdgn  of 
CfMunodus. 
'  'Lib*  in.  cap«  ziL 
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fi)r  many  centuries,  in  order  to  form  the  accre- 
tion of  sojl  at  the  back  of  these  vaults,  which 
slopes  into  an  embankment  of  hanging  gardens. 
Frocopius  talks  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  as  being 
shattered  with  lightning  and  unrepaired.  The 
ruins  have  supported  modem  buildings,  of  which 
fragments  of  towers  still  remain.  In  addition  to 
the  ^bove-mentioned  vestiges  of  the  old  cit)r,  the 
topographer  may  amuse  himself  with  adjusting 
the  many  other  structures  which  were  crowded 
into  the  sacred-way '• 

Stanza  CXIV. 

Then  turn  toe  to  her  latest  iribune^s  name. 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee. 

For  a  sketch  of  these  tyrants,  and  for  the  cha- 
racter and  exploits  of  Rienzi,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  \  Hiose  who  have  given  us  a  portrait 
of  the  Romans  of  Ihe  dark  ages,  have  repre- 
sented them  as  uniting  in  their  persons  all  the 
vices  that  can  degrade  the  human  character: 
but,  in  spite  of  the  invectives  of  Liutprand ' 

'  See  Nardini,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiL 

*  Cap.  xlix.  Ixix.  Ixx. 

'  Liutprand  was  told,  at  the  court  of  Nichephonis  Fhocas, 
that  he  was  not  a  Roman,  although  he  came  from  the  pretended 
Roman  EmperorB,  the  Othos  and  Adelheid,  but  only  a  Lorn- 
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and  Saint  Bernard',  those  vices,  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  such  as  they  shared  with  their  bar- 
barous cotemporariesy  seem  reducible  to  their 
ancient  reproach,  that  they  could  not  bear  com- 
plete servitude,  nor  perfect  freedom*.  The  bar- 
bard.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  the  bishop  of  Cremona 
became  violent,  and  attacked  the  Romans  with  that  sentence 
which  is  extracted  into  the  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  xlix.  note  44* 
If,  however,  the  reader  will  consult  the  original,  LitUprandi 
tegttHo  ad  Nichephomm  Phocam^  iqp.  Scrip.  Rer.  Ital.  torn, 
ii.  p.  479  to  489,  he  will  see  that  the  insolence  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  who  said  the  Lombards  were  too  big-bellied  to 
Hght,  accusing  them  of  **  gastrimargia^*^  was  the  cause  of  the 
ambassador's  abuse,  which  was  directed,  perhaps,  rather  more 
against  the  Byzantines,  who  had  exclusively  assumed  the 
name  of  Romans,  than  against  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Liut^ 
prand,  indeed,  shews  he  did  not  allude  to  the  Roman  citizens 
of  his  day  particularly^  though  he  does  talk  of  their  subjection 
to  harlots,  the  Theodoras  and  Marozia,  for  he  begins  his  attack 
with'  Romulus.  ''  Romulum  fratricidam,  ex  quo  et  Roman! 
dicti  sunt,  pomiogenitum,  hoc  est  ex  adulterio  natum  chro* 
nographiA  innotuit."  Ibid.  p.  481.  Nichephorus  mounted 
the  throne  in  968,  a^d  to  believe  Liutprand  and  S.  Bernard 
strictly,  we  should  think  that  the  Romans  continued  to  be 
the  same  abandoned  race  for  two  centuries ;  if  so,  the  Saxon 
Emperors  had  not  improved  them.  Liutprand,  it  is  true, 
inight  fiurly  say,  that  the  descendants  of  Romulus  had  for- 
feited their  title  of  lords  of  the  world,  kotmocratores. 

*  Dedhie  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixix.  p.  270.  vol.  xii.  oct.  See 
also  Muratori  Annali.  ad  an.  1152,  tom.  vL  p.  499. 

*  **  Sed  imperaturus  es  hominibus,  qui  nee  totam  servitu* 
tern  pati  possunt  nee  totam  libertatem/*  Galba  said  this  to 
Pisa*    Tacit.  Hist  lib.  i.  cap.  xvL 
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barian  blood  which  had  been  transfused  into 
th^ir  veins  was  likely  to  irritate,  rather  than 
iallay  this   impatience  of  control;    and    con* 
ceptions  of  original  equality,  to  which  the  en- 
slaved subjects  of  the  Cassars  had  long  been 
strangers,  might  be  imported  by  their  union 
with  the  savages  of  the  north.     The  ambassador 
of  a  despot,  and  a  saint,  might  easily  be  disgusted 
with  the  thousand  horrid  forms  which  this  tor- 
menting feeling  would  assume,  ahd  which  would 
betray  itself  in  violence  or  perfidy,  in  arrogance 
or  meanness,  in  proportion  as  they  were  able  to 
shake  away,  or  obliged  to  submit  to,  the  yoke« 
Their  conduct,    firom  the  first  assumption  of 
temporal  power  by  the  Popes,  must  seem  absurd 
and  contradictory,  if  it  be  not  regarded  as  the 
consequence  of  a  resolution  to  submit  to  no 
resident  master  whose  foreign  authority  might 
enable  him  to  employ  2i  foreign  force  for  their 
enslavement.     The  objection  applied  both  to 
Popes  and  Emperors,  and  their  history,  if  a  few 
broken  notices  may  so  be  called,  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  gainst  both,  sometimes  united,  and 
sometimes  *  separated  by  a  temporary  alliaQce 
with  the  people  themselves,  formed  for  the  same 
purpose  of  final  enfranchisement. 
.    We  must  not  feel  indignant  at  their  ill-directed 
«fiforts,  because  the^  did  not  terminate  in  the  in- 
dependence obtained  by  the  states  of  Tuscany 
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and  Lombardy.  Their  city  had  the  misfortute  of 
being  the  metropaiis  of  Christianity^  io  which  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
that  a  priest  should  reign  ;  and^  secondly,  their 
too  glorious  name,  and  the  pride  of  their  IVm- 
tiffs,  had  tempted  the  ambition  of  every  con- 
queror,  witli  a  crown  which  could  be  conferred 
nowhere  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.  Thus 
they  had  to  contend  with  pretenders  who  could 
never  die,  and  who  failed  not  to  unite  their 
efforts  when  the  Romans  thought  themselves 
strong  enough  to  aspire  to  an  independence  jof 
both.  It  was  the  endeavour  of  the  people  and 
nobles  to  deprive  Leo  III.  of  all  temporal 
power,  that  made  him  apply  to  Charlemi^ne, 
and  merge  both  the  republic  and  the  patri- 
cianate  in  the  imperial  title  of  the  Frank'. 

John  XIL  invited  Otho  the  Great  to  Rome, 
in  962,  under  pretext  of  assistance  against  Be- 
renger  and  Adalbert,  and  restored  the  Western 
Empire,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death 
of  Berenger  Augustus  ^,  in  924. 

It  was  to  assist  Gregory  V.  that  Otha  III. 
marched  to  Rome  ^ ;  and  the  protection  of  Bene- 
dict VII!  brought  down*  Henry II. in  1014. 

•  * 

'  See^Annali  d'  Italia,  ad  an.  799,  torn.  iv.  p.  481, 452. 
^  Annali  ad  an.  961,  torn,  v^  {>.  961.  399* 
'  Jbid.  ad  an.  ^96,  torn.  T^  p.  504. 
:  ^  AimaB,  UMH.  vi.  p.  46. 
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The  league  between  Adrian  IV.  and  Frederic; 
Baibarossa  cost  Arnold  of  Brescia  his  life,  as 
the  price  of  the  Emperor's  coronation '. 

As  then  the  imperial  and  papal  interests  com^ 
bined  against  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  called, 
in  succession,  Charlemagne,  the  Othos,  the 
Henries,  and  the  first  of  the  Frederics,  to  Rome, 
so  the  annalists  of  either  party  have  joined  in 
the  censure  of  every  independent  leader.  The 
patrician  Alberic,  the  son  of  Marozia,  is  handed 
down  to  us  as  a  tyrant^,  yet  he  held  the 
dominion  of  Rome  for  two  and  twenty  years, 
successfidly  resisted  the  repeated  sieges  of  the 
capital,  and  peaceably  transmitted  his  authority 
to  his  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age  K 
The  Consul,  or  rather  the  ObsoTj  Crescentius^ 

'  Annali  ad  an.  1155»  torn.  vi.  p.  515. 

^  "  Termind  in  quest*  anno  il  corso  di  sua  vita  Alberico 
Piatrizio  o  Principe  o  yogliam  dire  Tiranno  di  Romatia." 
Annali  ad  an.  9S4t,  torn.  ▼.  p.  884. 

'  See  note  to  Stanza  LXXX.  p.  120. 

*  Mr.  Gibbon,  cap.  xlix.  calls  him  the  Brutus  of  the  Re- 
publicy  but,  in  fact,  he  affected  the  empire.  The  Marquis 
Ma£Eei*s  gallery  contained  a  medal  with  IMP.  C^S.  AU- 
GUST. P  P  GRSSENTIU8,  on  one  side,  round  the  head 
of  the  prince*  and  on  the  rererse  a  man  on  horseback  ha* 
ranguing  soldiers,  with  the  legend  exercUus  8.  C«,  below ;  and 
on  the  base*  S.  P.  Q*  R.  similar  to  the  allocutions  on  horse- 
back of  Hadrian,  Posthumus,  and  others*  The  arts  appear 
to  have  been  stiU  preserved  even  in  those  ages,  if  we  may 
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18,  in  the  same  manner,  declared  *^  a  bad  man,  a 
man  blinded  by  ambition/'  whose  just  puniah* 
ment  '^  served  to  deter  those  who  knew  not  how 
to  obey  Pope  or  Emperor  \**  If  Muratori  says 
this,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  Baronius? 
Yet  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  who  murdered 
Crescentius,  undertook  a  barefoot  pilgrimage 
to  mount  Garganus  to  expiate  his  treachery  ^ 
The  Guelf  and  Ghibeline  writers  are  aUke  un- 
merciful  to  popular  leaders.  The  anti-popes  of 
the  people  are  Volponi  with  Muratori ;  those  of 
the  Emperors  sometimes  a  little  anti-canonicial,, 
but  often  legitimate:  there  is  no  depth  deep 
enough  for  either  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals. 
Arnold  of  Brescia '  is  also  delivered  over  to 

jiiclge  from  this  medaL  Verona  Illugtrata.  par.  iii.  p.  5(Xt 
edit.  17S2.  Crescentiug  was  put  to  death  in  May  998|  and 
banged,  with  twelve  othersi  round  the  bastion  of  St  Angelo. 

■  <<  Un  mal'  uomo,  un  uomo  acciecato  dalF  ambizione^ 
convien  dire  che  fosse  Crescenzio  Console  di  Roma."  Annal^ 
Arc.  torn.  ▼•  p.  504. 

*'  n  che  servi  ad  atterrir  chiunque  non  sapeva  allora  ub* 
bidire  ne  al  Papa  ne  all'  Imperatore."  Ibid.  p.  510* 

*  Annali  ad  an.  1001>  torn;  tL  p.  1, 2. 

>  «  Porro  drciter  annum  Christi  mcxlii.  Romanus  Populut 
ab  Arnaldi  Brixiani  heresiarchfle  verbis  seductus,  rebellionem 
tontra  Petri  sucoessores  justos  urbis  dominos  primum  insti* 
tuity  rempid>licam  nempe  atque  Senatum  prout  antiquis  teni« 
poribus  fueiint  rcstituere  ausus."  Antiq.  Med.  £vi.  tom.  lu 
p.  559; 
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posteritj  as  an  herodardi  vIiDBe  refadioui  iloc« 
tfines  justlj  condemned  him  to  the  flaniies  of 
both  worlds  \  These  doctrines,  however,  were 
not  dispersed  with  his  scattered  ashes,  hot  were 
concentred  in  tiiat  Capitol  Mid  by  that  Senate^ 
which  he  restored }  and  however  the  ignorance 
of  the  age  maj  harve  misap]iiied  his  instituticms, 
they  served  to  retard,  for  three  centuries,  tiio 
confirmed  establidiiment  of  religioDS  despotism. 
The  EoiAans  were  the  last  of  all  the  peqple  of 
Chnstendom  who  submitted  to  the  F^pe.  The 
feudal  wars  of  the  city  belonged  to  the  times, 
and  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  democratical 
spirit,  hut  to  the  impotence  of  the  laws. 

Bienzi  had  the  fortune  to  ML  on  better  days 
and  better  tongues.  With  Petrarch  for  a  poet  *, 
and  a  fellowHritizen,  rude,  but  a  witness  of  his 

*'<Me8so  costui  (Arnold)  nelle  forze  del  Prefetto  dj 
Roma  fa  impiccato  e  bruciato  e  le  sue  ceneri  sparse  Del 
Tevere,  accioch^  la  stoirda  plebe  non  renerasse  3  corpo  d? 
questo  infiune,"  "Muratori.  Annal.  ad  ai^.  ll^*  tour.  vi. 
p.  ^16. 

^  Petr.  epistoht  hortatoria  de  capessenda  ISieitate.  Opp. 
p.  5S5.  540^  and  the  5th  eclogue*  Vir  magaaukm^  w  (or- 
tisnmey  Junior  Brute»  are  the  titles  he  giives  Biensi*  De 
$ade  was  not  the  first  who  supposed  the  tpifto  gtfUU  of 
Petrarch  to  he  addressed  to  the  younger  Stephen  Coloi|Ba« 
and  that  eulogy  has  been  idso  claimed  for  Gioidano  de'  Sa* 
belli;  but  llie Itilian editors  have^  finr  the  most  par%  vec»og- 
oised  the  gentle  spirk  in  Cola  di  Rienzi.     [See  Castel^^Cro's 
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asfkkBy  for  8  biograpker*,  his  meiitsr  have  been' 
Mtiy  balanced  with  hts  defects ;  and  as  those 
who  snfi^ed  by  bis  justice  were  the  rebelliofB 
Bapons,  rather  than  the  partisans  either  of  the 
church  or  the  empire,  his  half  heroic,  fantastic 
figure*,  has  been  delineated  with  unusual  par- 
tiality. The  ^ility  with  which  he  succeeded 
in  his  first  designs,  shews  that  the  alkire  of 
liberty  had  lost  none  of  its  charms  at  Rome,  and 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  was  equally  odious 
with  that  of  the  Emperor  ot  the  Pope. 

The  fall  of  this  abortion  of  fortune  was  the 
fruit  rather  of  his  own  intemperance  than  of 
the  inconstancy  of   the   Romans'.     As  the 

edition,  Yenice,  1756,  p.  132,  et  seq.]  Our  London  editor 
has  rejected  the  French  bypothesif.  Zotti,  torn.  J.  p.  1 12. 
Mr.  Gibbon  [chap.lxix,  ad  fin.  and  chap.  Ixx.  p.  5SS,  4to.] 
foDowed  hb  favourite  Abb^. 

'  JlistoriK  Ronume  fragmenta.  Antiq.  Med.  MvL  torn.  iii. 
p.  S99  to  p.  480,  and  509  to  546. 

*  **  Cottui  era  uomo  fimiaitico ;  ^bXT  un  canto  fiKsea  k 
figara  d'  eroe,  dall'  ahro  di  pazzo."  Anoalt  ad  an.  }947» 
torn.  tm.  p.  250. 

^  Giovanni  Villani  seems  inclined  to  divide  die  disgrace 
between  llie  tribune  «ad  the  people. 

^  NetsuBfr  iignosia  mendana  dim 
£  la  vana  speranm  t'  ha  soeperto 
II  ftne  deUi  Mace  ventuia." 
Hilt  tkittankm^  lib.  m  oap.  civ.  Script.  Ber.  Ital.  torn. 
^:  p.  963%' 
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overthrower  of  the  usurpation  of  the  nobler,  as 
the  assertor  of  justice,  as  the  punisher  of  vio- 
lence, and  the  projector  of  a  splendid  system 
which  was  to  restore  the  freedom  of  Rome  and 
of  Italy,  he  did  indeed  "  redeem  centuries  of 
shame/'  When  the  republican  aspired  to  per- 
petuate his  own  power,  when  the  tribune  imi^ 
tated  the  fopperies  of  royalty ',  when  the  re- 
former declared  himself  the  champion  of  super- 
stition ^  and  the  church,  he  lost  his  distinctive 
character,  and,  like  a  more  celebrated  person- 


*  The  account  of  the  feast  given  by  Rienzi  in  the  Lateraa 
palace,  is  a  singular  picture  of  the  magnificence  and  luxury 
of  those  times,  as  well  as  of  the  vulgar  profusion  of  the  tri- 
bune. ''  Sweetmeats  of  various  kinds ;  a  great  abundance  of 
sturgeon,  a. delicate  fish;  pheasants,  kids.  Every  one  was 
allowed  to  pocket  what  he  liked.'*  **  Confietti  de  divisate 
manere.  Fonce  abbonnantia  de  storione  (lopesciedelicato) ; 
fasani,  capretti.  Chi  bolea  portare  lo  rlfudio,  se  lo  portava 
Hberamente/'  Hist.  Rom.  Fragmenta,  cap.  xxvii.  p.  45S, 
ibid.  Stephen  Colonna  told  Rienzi  that  the  decent  gar< 
ments  of  a  plebeian  wer^  more  becoming  the  tribune  than 
those  pompous  robes  which  he  afiected.  Ibid.  cap.  xxviii. 
Some  original  letters  of  Rienzi,  never  before  published,  are 
inserted  at  the  end  of  these  notices. 

^  Instead  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Rienzi  called  it  the 
Holy  Roman  Republic  in  his  title.  **  Nicola  Severo  e  Clemente, 
de  libertate,  de  pace,  e  de  justitia  Tribuno,  anco  de  hi  Santa 
Romana  Repiubbica  Libberatore  Illustre."  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  his  word  of  battle  was  th^  Holif  Ghoti,  Cavaliers  /  ''  £ 
ordinao  le  battaglie,  e  fece  li  capitaoi  delle  vattaglie.    £  deo  lo 
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age  of  our  own  times,  left  a  convincing  proof, 
that  a  revoiution  can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
maxims,  and  even  the  very  forms,  by  which  it 
was  at  first  ushered  into  life. 

The  modern  Capitol  retains  two  objects  which 
recal  the  memory  of  Rienzi.  The  horse  of  Au- 
relius  \  called,  formerly,  the  horse  of  Constan- 
tine,  which  stood  before  the  Lateran,  and  from 
whose  right  nostril  the  tribune  poured  a  stream 
of  wine  on  the  day  of  his  ridiculous  knight-^ 
hood  ^ ;  and  the  bronze  table,  usually  called  the 
lex  regia,  conferring  the  privileges  of  dominion 
on  Vespasian,  which  Rienzi  expounded  to  the 

nome  Spirito  Santo  CavalieriJ*  Hist.  Rom.  Frag.  cap.  xxxii. 
ibid.  When  he  came  from  Avignon,  he  came  as  senator  of 
the  Pope. 

'  '<  A  stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nostrils  of  Con- 
stantine's  brazen  horse :  no  complaint,  except  of  the  scarcity 
of  water,  could  be  heard."  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixz.  torn* 
xii.  oct.  p.  348.  A  trifling  mistake  in  the  masterly  sketch  of 
Rienzk's  life.  Wine  flowed  from  the  right,  water  from  the 
l^ft  nostril.  **  In  quella  die  continuamente  de  la  matina  nelP 
alva  fi  a  nona,  pe  le  nare  de  lo  Cavallo  de  Constantino,  che 
esse  de  vronzo  pe  canali  de  piommo  ordenati  jescio  pe  froscia 
ritta  vino  roscio,  e  pe  froscia  manca  jescio  acqua  e  cadea  in- 
dificientemente  ne  la  conca  piena.*'  Hist.  Rom.  Fragm. 
-cap.  xxvi.  p.  451.  loc.  cit* 

*  *<  Vitiosa  buffbnia,*'  is  the  title  given  to  the  ceremony  by 
the  aAonymeuB  author  of  the  Fragments.  Rienzi  excuses  it 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Raynald  Orsini.  See— the  MS.  at 
the  end. 
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populace,  and,  by  a  strange  distortion  of  mean- 
ing, cited  as  a  proof  of  the  majesty  of  their 
ancestors'.  The  inscription  was  once  in  the 
Lateran,  and  is  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum* 
The  horse  was  called  the  horse  of  Constan- 
tine,  by  mistake^  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  IL 
In  the  regionaryof  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
the  Caballus  Constantini  is  near  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  and  was  removed  from  the  Forum  to 
the  Lateran  in  1187,  by  Clement  III.  It  was 
so  .much  neglected  when  Sixtus  IV.  put  it  in  a 
more  conspicuous  situation  before  the  Lateran, 
that  Flaminius  Vacca,  writing  of  it,  says,  it  was 
found  in  a  vineyard  near  the  Scala  Santa,  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  a  disinterment,  but  it  was 
never  under  ground.  Paul  III.  in  1538,  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Capitol.  But  what  Winkelmann 
says  ^  of  a  nosegay  given  annually  by  the  senator 
to  the  chapter  of  the  Lateran  as  an  acknowledge 
ment  of  right  is  not  true.      Michael  Angelo 

*  Rienzi  was  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  made 
him  :  he  did  not  use  the  word  liberty^  but  majtHy.  *'  Signori 
tanta  era  la  majestate  de  lo  popolo  de  Roma,  che  a  lo  impe- 
ratore  dare  Tautoritate,  &c.  &c.  Ibid.  cap.  iii.  Mr.  Gibbon 
calls  the  table  *<  ttiU  extant  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran."  He  evidently  forgot,  or  did  not  know,  thac 
both  this  table  and  .the  horse  were  in  the  Capitol  when  iie 
wrote.  The  author  of  the  Fragments  says  that  Rlenm  was 
the  only  man  in.  Rome  who  could  read  or  interpret  the  table. 

*  Storia  delle  Arti,  torn.  ii.  p.  395.  f 
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made  the  pedestal  out  of  a  piece  of  the  frieze 
and  architrave  of  the  Arch  of  Trajan '.  WinkeU 
mann  has  also  mistaken  in  saying  the  man  was 
not  on  the  horse  in  Rienzi's  time. 

The  Conservator  s  palace  exhibits  vestiges  of 
the  reform  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  of  his  re- 
established senate.  In  apartments  contiguous 
to  that  which  contains  the  old  Fasti,  the  modem 
series  of  inglorious  magistrates  is  ranged,  in 
humble  imitation  ofthe  venerable  list  of  ancient 
conquerors  and  triumphs.  The  initials  of  the 
modern  title  are  so  given,  that  what  must  be 
read  Conservators  looks  like  Consuls.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  known  at  what  precise  period 
the  modern  senate  of  Rome  diminished  from  a 
council  ^,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  fifty- 
six  persons,  to  a  single  magistrate  ;  nor  does  it 
appear,  that  after  that  reduction  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  was  invariably  trusted  to  one 
alone  ^  The  senate,  in  the  modern  sense,  was 
an  office  exercised  by  one  or  more  persons,  for 
a  term  which  was  at  first  annual ;  and  we  read 
of  this  senate  long  after  the  duties  had  been 

*  See  Dissertazione  sulle  rovine,  &c.  p.  410,  ad  fin« 

*  See— Serie  cronologica  de'  Senator!  di  Roma  dal  Conte 
Antonio  Vendettini  in  Roma,  1778. 

»  «  E  primieramente  vediamo  dall'  elenco  medesimo  che 
i  Senatori  oraerano  piil,  ora  un  solo,  e  prima  di  questo  tempo 
or  uno  or  due."    Vendett.  loc.  citat. 

s  2 
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exercised  by  an  individual  '•  Notwithstanding 
the  re-establishment  dates  from  114S,  the  chro- 
nological series  does  not  begin  before  the  year 
1220,  with  Parenzio  Parenzi.  The  naiihes  for 
the  next  year  will  sound  powerfully  to  our  ears — 

1221,  Hannibal  and  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  of  the  Orsi  is  a  frequent  name  in  the 
early  fasti.     The  chief  magistrate  was  assisted 
by  three  Assessors,  to  administer  criminal  and 
civil  justice ;  but  the  next  in  dignity  and  power 
to  those  or  to  him  who  composed  the  senate, 
were  the  three  Conservators ;  and  in  addition  to 
these  the  same  list  contains  the  names  of  the 
Capo-Rioni,who  are  often  enrolled  with  the  Con- 
servators.    There  were  marshals  also,  of  whom 
one  is  recorded,  and  Praefects,  or  Notaries  of  the 
pra^fecture.     In  an  interregnum,  or  during  the 
absence  of  the  senators,  the  Conservators  exer- 
cised the  functions,  unless  they  were  entrusted 
to  those  who  under  various  names  of  Reformers 
of  the  Roman  republic — Chamberlains-^Good 
men-r-Deputies  of  the  people,  supplied  the  place 
of  the  regular  government,  and  were  sometimes 
dependent  on  the  bene placUum  ofthe  Pope,  some- 
times derived  their  authority  from  the  people. 

^  His  title  was  lUustrU  first,  and  then  lUustrissimus,  with 
the  addition  Dei  gratia. 
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The  law  by  which  an  alien  alone  could  be 
chosen  for  senator,  does  not  apply  to  those  first 
on  the  list,  who  are  specified  as  Romans,  nor 
did  it  constantly  obtain,  in  subsequent  periods^ 
until  the  reform  of  the  statutes  in  1580. 

When  Brancaleone  was  elected,  in  1259,  this 
Mras  the  usage,  but  in  the  next  century  the  office 
was  divided  frequently  between  the  Colonna 
and  Orsini.  Muratori  ^  mentions,  that  the  cus* 
torn  of  choosing  foreigners  for  magistrates,  was 
introduced  into  Italy  before  the  year  1180. 
The  choice  of  foreign  arbitrators  in  the  con- 
troversies of  states  and  princes,  seems  to  have 
been  the  fashion  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Thus  the  English  referred  to  Philip  of  France. 
Thus  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  and 
other  princes — ^the  Scotch  for  instance — sub*- 
mitted  their  claims  to  -the  judgment  of  King 
Edward  L  ^ 

The  ancient  statutes  have  been  traced  back 
^o  the  year  1S64* 

Every  vestige  of  the  popular  government  % 

'  Dissertazione  sopra  le  antichiU  Ital.  diss.  xlvi.  p.  67* 
torn.  iii. 

^  See — Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  Edw.  I.  cap.  xiii. 

^  For  a  short  account  of  the  statutes  and  govemmeiit  of 
Rome,  see  the  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixx.  p.  $80.  torn.  xit. 
oct.  What  has  heen  said  above,  was  inserted  merely  in  ex- 
planation of  the  modem  Fasti  Consulares.  The  civil  and 
criminal  justice  of  Rome,  previously  to  the  late  revolution 
was  esteemed,  and  with  reason,  the  most  iniquitous  in  Ital/. 
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which  those  statutes  were  meant  to  preserve, 
has  been  gradually  abolished ;  and  the  Senate 
and  Roman  people^  after  nearly  seven  centuries 
of  feeble,  dubious  existence,  are  now  at  their 
last  gasp.  One  of  the  operations  of  the  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi's  ministry  has  been  to  give  an  unity  to 
the  papal  government,  by  depriving  the  Conser- 
vators of  some  feudal  jursidictions  which  they 
still  held  at  Viterbo.  The  senatorial  palace  of 
the  Capitol  has  probably  seen  the  last  tribunal 
of  the  expiring  magistrates. 

The  pageant,  however,  remains.  .  The  three 
Conservators  act  certain  parts  in  certain  cere- 
monies :  they  stand  on  the  second  step  of  the 
papal  throne,  and  they  have  a  right  to  carry  the 
sacramental  vessels  between  the  high  altar  and 
his  holiness,  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  Senator 
of  Rome  bears  a  still  more  conspicuous  part  in 
these  scenes  of  humiliation.  When  the  Pope 
pontificates,  the  Senator  stands  amidst  a  seated 
assembly,  but  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
hierarch,  on  a  level  with  the  throne,  and  a  step 
above  the  Conservators.  His  cloak  of  golden 
1)rocade,  and  his  depending  rolls  of  borrowed 
hair,  suit  well  with  the  meek  ministerial  attitude 
of  the  gentleman-usher ;  but  they  are  dwindled 
into  nothing  amidst  the  purple  of  the  cardinals, 

The  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  has  attempted  some  reforms,  since  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope  appeared  likely  to  revive  all  the  de* 
facts  of  the  old  government. 
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an?  the  seven-fold  robes  of  the  holy  father  r  even 
his  patient  resignation  is  obscured  by  the  incense 
and  awful  bustle  of  that  pious  pantomime. 

The  half-starved  porters  of  the  Campidoglio 
make  their  boast  to  strangers,  that  their  Senator 
is  placed  for  life,  and  cannot  be  degraded  from 
his  office,  even  by  the  Pope  himself.  But  the 
pontiffs  have  shewn  their  conviction  of  his  im- 
potence, by  dispensing  with  the  statute  which 
enacted  that  no  one  but  an  alien  could  be 
chosen.  His  present  Holiness  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  nominate  a  relation,  as  Rezzonico 
had  done,  but  gave  the  idle  title  to  the  young 
Patrizzi,  the  representative  of*a  n'oble  Siennese 
family  transplanted  to  Rome. 

The  eloquent  initials  of  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.  are  still 
to  be  seen  multiplied  on  all  the  escutcheons  and 
inscriptions  of  the  modern  city ;  and  the  same 
ambitious  formula  has  been  imitated  by  the  little 
tributary  towns  of  the  pontifical  state.  We 
read,  on  the  stuccoed  gateway  at  Tivoli,  of  a 
modem  "  Senate,  and  Tiburtine  People/* 

Stanza  CXLV. 
WhiU  Hands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand. 

**  Quandiu  stabit  Colysaeus,  stabit  Roma ; 
quando  cadet  Colysaeus,  cadet  et  Roma;  quando 
cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  mundus.''    These  words 
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are  quoted  by  Mr.  Gibbon  ^  as  a  proof  that  tke 
Coliseum  was  entire  ^hen  seen  by  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  At  the  same 
time,  as  they  extended  their  admiration  to  Rome, 
which  was  then  partially  destroyed,  it  is  not  im* 
possible  that  the  amphitheatre  may  have  been  in 
some  degree  dilapidated  even  in  that  early  period. 
The  fire  which,  about  the  year  319,  destroyed 
the  upper  wooden  works,  in  which,  amongst 
other  conveniences,  there  were  brothels^  oc- 
casioned the  repairs  of  Heliogabalus  and 
Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian ;  and  the  fre- 
quency of  such  restorations  may  be  concluded 
from  the  different  forms  and  materials  lately 
discovered  in  the  excavations  of  the  substruc- 
tures of  the  area.     Mention  is  made  of  a  fire 

1  Cap.  Ixxi.  torn.  xii.  ocL  p.  419.  One  of  the  most  pic* 
turesque  descriptions  of  the  effect  of  the  Coliseum  is  given 
by  AmmiaDy  who  calls  it  a  solid  mass  of  stone-work,  to  whose 
summit  the  human  eye  can  scarcely  reach.  *<  Amphitheatri 
molem  solidatam  lapidis  Tiburtini  compage,  ad  cujos  sum- 
mitatem  sgre  visio  humatia  conscendit,"  lib.  xvi.  cap.  x* 
p.  145 ;  a  structure  where  there  was  sitting  room  for  87,000 
spectators,  besides  place  for  more  than  22,000  others,  was 
the  first  amphitheatre  of  the  kind  ever  raised,  for  that  of 
Statilius  Taurus  is  not  to  be  reckoned.  Pompey's  theatre, 
a  holhwed  mauntainf  was  also  the  first  theatre  made  of  stone. 
The  Romans  in  both  these  works  rose  at  once  to  perfection; 
the  effect  was  instantly  discovered  to  be  insurpassable. 

*  Lampridius  mentions  this  in  his  life  of  Caracalla. 
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under  Decius'.  It  was  certainly  in  all  its  glory 
in  the  reign  of  Probus,  and  the  seven  hundred 
wild  beasts,  and  the  six  hundred  gladiators 
which  he  exhibited  at  once,  could  not  occupy 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  arena.  The  number  of 
wild  beasts  which  might  stand  together  in  this 
arena  has  been  calculated  to  be  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine^  so  that  it 
may  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Titus  showed 
the  Roman  people  five  thousand  in  one  day% 
or  that  ProbuSy  umca  tnissione^  exhibited  four 
thousand  ostriches,  boars,  deer,  ibexes,  wild 
sheep,  and  other  graminivorous  animals,  amidst 
a  forest  which  had  been  transplanted  into  the 
amphitheatre^  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  under-* 
stood  that  they  were  slain  at  once^ 

The  Coliseum  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  font  repaired ;  for  the  laws 
for  abolishing  gladiatorial  shows  were  not  observ- 
ed until  the  reign  of  Honorius^;  and  even  after 
that  period,  men  fought  with  wild  beasts,  which 

*  In  the  Eusebian  ChroDicle.  See — Maffei.  Verona.  Ilius- 
trata.  part  iv.  pp.  36,  ZJ.  edit.  1731. 

^  By  T.  B.  Nolli.  See — delle  memorie  sacre  e  profiuae 
deir  anfiteatro  Flavio  dal  Canonico,  Giovanni  Marangoni. 
Rom.  1746.  pp.  33>  34. 

'  **  Atque  uno  die  quinque  millia  omne  genos  ferarum." 
Sueton.  in  vit.  Tit, 

*  Vopisc.  in  vit.  Prob.  p.  233.  Hist.  Aug.  edit.  1519. 
^  Marangoni,  ibid.  p.  41; 

<  See  note  to  Stanza  CXLI.  in  the  notes  to  Childe  Harold. 
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seems  to  have  been  the  original  purpose  of  the 
amphitheatre,  rather  than  the  combats  of  gla- 
diators'^ The  fighting  and  hunting  continued 
at  least  until  the  end  of  Theodoric's  reign,  in 
Si6^  and  the  seats  of  the  principal  senators  were 
jealously  preserved^.  Maffei  had  heard  of  an 
inscription  mentioning  a  restoration  by  that 
monarch,  but  was  not  able  to  find  such  a  record  \ 
As  there  is  no  notice  of  his  repairs,  and  as  his 
admiration  of  it  is  particularly  specified,  the 
dilapidation  of  the  structure  could  not  have 
been  begun  either  by  Alaric  or  Genseric. 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  the  holes  which 
now  disfigure  the  whole  surface,  may  have  been 
made'  by  the  extraction  of  the  metals  used  for 
clamps,  which  we  have  remarked  to  have  been 
a  practice  of  the  Romans  even  before  the  Gothic 
invasion^;  but  Montfaucon^  is  strangely  mis- 
taken in  calling  the  Barbarians  the  sole  and 

'  Verona  Illustrata,  part  iy.  pp.  2,  3.  Maflfei  notices  that 
Cassiodorus  calls  it  theatrum  venatorium.  True  :  but  gladia- 
tors had  been  abolished  some  time  before,  therefore  the  au- 
thority is  not  conclusive. 

*  Cassiod.  Variar.  epist.  42.  lib.  v.^  the  bishop  lamented  the 
enormity  of  the  sport ;  "  actu  detestabilis,  certamen  infelix»'* 
spectaculum  tantum  fabricis.     Ibid,  epist.  42.  lib.  iv. 

^  Verona  Ulnst.  ib.  p.  37. 

4  See  note  to  Stanza  LXXX. 

'  Montf.  diar.  Ital.  **  Unam  germanamque  causam  fpra- 
rainum/'  p.  233.  See  note  50.  Decline  and  Fall>  torn.  xii. 
p.  419. 
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sufficing  c^use  of  all  these  holes :  no  less  is  an-^ 
other  writer  deceived  in  saying  they  were  all 
made  by  artisans.  Joseph  Maria  Suarez,  who 
has  written  expressly  on  this  subject,  actually 
proves  nothing  with  all  his  seven  causes,  and 
has  made  a  gross  mistake  in  supposing  Volusian 
had  occupied  a  part  of  the  amphitheatre  as  a 
strong  hold  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric^  It  was 
a  box  at  the  shows  he  had  seized,  not  a  fortress^ 
The  true  account  seems  to  be  given  by  the 
editor  of  Winkelmann,  who  believes  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  holes  were  made  for  the 
extraction  of  the  metals,  and  only  a  few,  com- 
paratively, for  the  insertion  of  the  beams  and 
staples  necessai^  for  forming  chambers  and 
divisions,  when  the  ruin  was  made  a  place  of 
defence,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards, 
perhaps,  a  magazine  of  manufacturers^.  The 
first  plunder  may  have  been  begun  in  war,  but 
was  more  the  labour  of  peace,  and  was  actually 
continued  in  the  time   of  Theodoric*.     The 

^  Jo8.  M.  Suaresii  de  foramiuib.  lapid.  diatriba.  addressed 
to  a  Barberini  in  l65l.  ap.  Sallengre,  torn.  i.  p.  318. 

* "  Hac  crudeli  surreptione  captata  turrem  circi,  atque 
locum  amphitheatri  illustris  recordationiB  patris  eorum  detes- 
tabili  ambitu  a  vestris  suggerunt  fascibus  expeditum."  Va- 
riar.  lib.  iv.  epist.  42. 

^  Dissertazione  sulle  Rovine,  pp.  277,  278. 

Var.  Epist.  lib.  ii.  epist,  7.  lib.  iii.  epist.  31. 
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thieves  worked  in  the  night.  The  lead  is  still 
seen  in  some  of  the  holes.  The  larger  cavities 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  other  cause. 

Totila  is  said  to  have  exhibited  the  equestrian 
games  of  the  Circus :  but  nothing  is  told  of  his 
reviving  those  of  the  amphitheatre.  Justinian 
abolished  the  latter  in  every  part  of  his  domi- 
nion :  and  from  that  period,  so  Maffei  thinks^ 
the  attacks  of  time  and  man  began  to  be  in- 
jurious*. The  great  mass  of  the  external  struc^ 
ture  might,  however,  have  been  entire  when  it 
appeared  to  the  pilgrims  as  durable  as  the  world 
itself;  but  abandoned  to  neglect  and  exposed 
to  the  floods  and  earthquakes  of  the  seventh 
century,  much  of  the  lower  and  more  fragile 
part  of  the  work  must  have  been  defaced,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  mass  itself 
had  fallen  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Frangi- 
pane  family  in  the  twelfth  century  or  earlier^ 
Its  decay  would  facilitate  the  conversion  by  the 
supply  of  fallen  materials. 

The  author  of  the  memoir  on  the  amphitheatre^ 

*  Verona  Illust.  ibid.  p.  6o.  '*^  Allora  fu,  che  il  grand'  ao- 
fiteatro  di  Tito  reso  inutile  comminci6  a  soffir  gl*  insultfe  del 
tempo  e  degli  uomini." 

'  Onufrius  Panvinius  in  his  MS  memoirs  de  genie  Frege^ 
panica  quoted  by  Marangoni,  ibid.  49.  thinks  this  occupation 
took  place  after  the  year  1000. 

^  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  arcades  towards  the 
Coelian  mount  to  Robert  Guiscard :  who,  if  he 
destroyed  the  structures  between  that  mount 
and  the  Capitol \  must  necessarily  have  fallen 
upon  the  Coliseum.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  the 
buildings  dedicated  to  the  amusement  contri- 
buted to  the  distresses  of  Rome.  Donatus,  and 
after  him  Mr.  Gibbon,  have  made  a  mistake  in 
supposing  that  a  manufactory  of  silk  weavers 
was  established  there  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Bandonarii  or  Banderarii  of  the  Coliseum 
in  1 192,  noticed  by  a  cotemporary  writer  %  were 
the  officers  who  carried  the  standards  of  their 


>  **  £t  majorem  urbis  partem  Coelium  inter  et  Capitolium 
sitam  evertit."  These  words  of  Leo  Ostiensis  ( Ap.  Baron, 
ad  an.  1084)  are  quoted  by  Marangoni,  but  the  Abate  Fea, 
Dissert,  p.  3g5.  finding  no  certain  memorial,  hesitates. 

*  See—  Ordo  Romanus  xii.  auct.  Cencio  Camerario.  ap. 
MabilL  Museum  Italic,  torn.  ii.  p.  195.  num.  52.  *'  Bando- 
narii Colossi  et  jCacabaitiy  quando  dominus  Papa  coronatur» 
in  eundo  et  redeundo  ipsum  cum  vexillis  prsecedunt,  quasi 
etenim  una  schola  est^  et  eadem  die  debent  comedere  cum 
eodem  domino  Papa.'*  They  were  certain  trained  bands  of 
the  different  quarters,  as  we  see  by  this  expression  in  Villani, 
cap.  xiv.  lib.  vii.  Itiner.  Greg.  X.  "  Currebant  Banderarii 
Romani  velut  dementes  tubis  clangentibus."  See  also  Du- 
cange  verb.  Banderarii. — Marangoni.  p.  49.  The  mistake 
of  Donatus  is  at  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi,,  that  of  Gibbon  at  cap.  Ixxi. 
p.  419.  oct.  vol.  xii. 
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school,  and  preceded  the  pope  in  his  coronation. 
No  such  employment  was  exercised  in  the  Coli- 
seum, which  was  now  become  a  regular  fortress. 
Innocent  II.  took  refuge  there  in  1I30;  and 
the  Frangipani  were  shortly  after  expelled,  but 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  a  second  time. 
Alexander  III.  retreated  thither  from  the  Gbi- 
beline  faction  in  1165. 

In  1244  Henry  and  John  Frangipane  were 
obliged  to  cede  the  half  of  their  intrenchment 
to  the  Annibaldi^  but  by  the  authority  of  In- 
nocent IV.  recovered  entire  possession  in  the^ 
course  of  the  same  year.  The  Annibaldi,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  driving  out  their  rivals ;  'and 
held  the  Coliseum  up  to  the  year  1312,  when 
they  were  compelled  to  yield  it  to  the  emperor 
Henry  VII.  In  the  year  1332  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Senate  and  Roman  people.  This 
is  the  date  of  the  bull-feast  of  which  Ludovico 
Monaldesco  has  left  an  account^  transcribed 


*  **  Annali  di  Ludovico  Monaldesco^  ap.  Script.  Rer. 
l.tal.  torn.  xii.  p.  529,  542.  A  modester  memorialist  was 
never  met  with.  This  is  all  he  says  of  himself :  **  I,  Lewis 
of  BoDConte  Monaldesco,  was  born  in  Orvietto^  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  city  of  Rome  where  I  lived.  I  was  bom 
in  the  year  1327  in  the  month  of  June,  at  the  coming  of  the 
emperor  Lewis ;  and  now  1  will  relate  all  the  story  of  my  times, 
for  I  lived  in  the  world  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  without 
any  sickness  except  at  my  birth  and  deaths  and  I  died  of  old 
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into  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. The  contrivance  of  such  an  exhibition  has 
given  rise  to  a  persuasion  that  the  amphitheatre 
was  then  entire ;  but  the  adaptation  of  a  range 
of  benches  round  the  area  would  not  be  difficult 
even  now;  and  indeed  it  will  be  observed,  it 
was  resolved  to  renew  the  bull-fights  even  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  porticoes 
on  the  south  side  were  the  first  to  give  way : 
and  those  who  assign  the  earliest  date  to  the 
destruction  of  the  exterior  range  of  arcades 
in  this  quarter  and  towards  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine,  do  not  descend  lower  than  the  famous 
earthquake  in  1349.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
year  1381  a  third  part  of  the  building  and  a  ju- 
risdiction over  the  whole  was  granted  by  the 
Senate  and  Roman  people  to  the  religious  so- 
ciety  of  Sancta  Sanctorum,  who  probably  formed 
their  hospital  in  the  higher  arches  blocked  up 
by  the  Frangipani,  of  whose  walls  traces  are  yet 
apparent  towards  the  Lateran.  Their  privileges 
continued  until  the  year  1 5 1 0,  and  their  property 
was  recognized  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 

age,  having  been  bed-ridden  a  twelvemonth.  Sometimes  I 
went  to  Orvietto  to  see  my  relations."  The  narration  of  his 
own  death  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.  and  judiciously  inserted 
by  Muratori,  who  bears  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
posthumous' writer.         -  ■ 
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teenth  century  ^  The  arms  of  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.  and 
of  the  above  company,  namely,  our  Saviour  on 
an  altar  between  two  candlesticks,  are  still  seen 
on  the  outside  of  the  arcades  towards  the  churbh 
of  St.  Gregory  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine, 
which  must,  therefore,  have  been,  as  they  are 
now,  the  external  range ;  but  which,  before  the 
outer  circles  had  fallen  down,  were,  in  fact,  the 
internal  arches  of  the  first  corridore.  This 
proof  seems  decisive,  that  as  early  at  least  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  exterior 
circumference  had  ceased  to  be  ^^  entire  and 
inviolate,'*  so  that  Mr.  Gibbon,  by  following^  qr 
rather  by  divining  the  mysterious  Montfaucon, 
has  made  a  mistake  of  two  hundred  years  in 
assigning  that  state  of  preservation  even  as  low 
down  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century^. 

*  Marangoni,  ibid.  p.  55,  et  seq.  They  seem  to  have  made  a 
claim  so  late  as  1714,  which  was  not  attended  to.  Ibid.  p.  72.  ' 

•  '*  The  inside  was  damaged;  but  in  ike  middle  qf  the  six^ 
teenth  century,  an  era  of  taste  and  leandttg,  the  exterior  cir^ 
cumference  of  i6i2feet  was  sttU  entire  and  inviolate^  a  tripk 
elevation  of  fourscore  arches  which  rose  to  the  height  of  JOB 

feet.  Of  the  present  ruin,  the  nephews  of  Patd  III.  are  the 
guilty  agents:*'  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixxi.  p.  424.  and 
note  63.  After  measuring  the  priscus  amphitheatri  gyrus^ 
Montfaucon,  p,  142,  only  adds  that  it  zms  entire  under  Paul 
III,  Tacendo  clamat.  Muratori,  AnnaU  d?  Italia^  tom.  xiv. 
j»,  371,  more  fredy  reports  the  gmli  of  the  Famese  pope 
and  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  people.    Look  into  Mu* 
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A  letter  in  the  Vatican  library  from  the  bishop 
of  Orvietto,  legate  to  pope  Urban  V.  about  the 
year  1362,  is  said  to  inform  that  poptiff  that  the 
stones  of  the  Coliseum  had  been  offered  for  sale, 
))ut  had  found  no  other  purchaser,  than  the 
Frangipaqe  family,  who  wished  to  buy  them  for 
the  constrjuction  of  a  palace.  The  editor  of 
Winkelmftnn  was,  however  \  unable  to  find  this 
letter:  and  it  is  .somewhat /singular  that  no 
search  has  as  yet  been,  able  to  discover  the  do- 
cument which  Barthelemy  saw  in  the  archives  of 
the  Vatican,  and  which  contained  a  common 
privilege  granted  to  the  factions  of  Rome  of 

4 

**  digging  out*'  stones  from  the  Coliseum*. 
The  author  of  Anacharsis,  however,  can  hardly 
be  suspected  of  an  imposture ;  and  the  ex- 
aggeration of  Poggio,  who  says  that  in  his  time 
the  greater  part  of  the  amphitheatre  had  been 


ratori,  you  find  these  words:  '*  Per  fabbricare  11  Palazzo 
Farnese  gran  guasto  diede  all  aniiteatro  di  Tito.  Fece 
gridare  il  clero  e  i  Popoli  suoi  per  1e  gravezze  loro  accres- 
ciute/'  Annali.  ad  an.  1549.  ^^^^  x-  P*  335.  '^The  indig- 
nation of  the  people  was  for  the  taxes,  not  the  destruction 
of  the  Coliseum. 

'  Dlssertazlone,  &c.  p.  399. 

r  '*  £t  prsetcrea,  si  omnesconcordarentde  faciendo  Tfbur- 
lino  quod  esset  commune  id  quod  foderetur.*'  M6moires  de 
I'academie  des  inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  585.  also  published 
separately. 
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reduced  to  lime',  bespeaks  some  terrible  de^ 
vastation  not  at  all  reconcileable  with  tbart 
integrity  which  Mr.  Gibbon  affirms  to  have 
been  preserved  up  to  the  time  of  Paul  III. 
The  historian  quotes  both  the  document  of 
Barthelemy  and  the  lamentation  of  the  Floren- 
tine, and  there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  his 
error  except  by  supposing  that  he  applied  all 
dilapidation  previous  to  that  period  solely  to  the 
interior  elevation,  which,  however,  would  be 
also  a  mistake.  '  Bloodus  has  besides  left  a  nie- 
morial  of  the  ruin  a  hundred  years  before  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.'  In  fact  we  have  seen 
that  Paul  II.  had  before  employed  many  of  the 
blocks  of  travertine  for  his  palace  of  Saint 
Mark ;  and  Cardinal  Riario  for  that  of  the  Chan- 
cellery^.     Theodoric   thought  a   capital   city 

*  '*  Ob  stultitiam  Romanorum  major!  ex  parte  ad  calcem 
redactum.**  De  Variet.  Fortun.  in  loco  cit.  Poor  Maran- 
goni  interprets  this  folly  to  be  their  rebellion  against,  not 
the  amphitheatre,  but  the  pope.  *'  Non  oscuramente  attri- 
buendo  queste  rovine  alia  stoltezza  de*  Roman!  rihdlaH  con^ 
tro  il  PonteftceJ*    Ibid.  p.  4?. 

<  Both  he  and  Lucius  Faunusand  Martinelli  attributed  the 
ruin  to  the  Goths,  mistaking  an  order  of  Theodoric  to  re- 
pair the  walls  of  Catania  with  the  stones  of  an  amphitheatre, 
as  if  it  applied  to  the  Coliseum.    Marangoni,  ibid.  p.  44. 

'  <'  Paulus  II.  ffides  adhuc  CiLrdlndis  ad  S.  Marci  amplissi- 
mas  extruere  ceperat :  quas  deiade  cum  Pontifex  aedificaret 
ex  amphitheatri  ruinisuti  postea  Raphael  Riarius  et  Alexander 
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might  be  built  with  the  wealth  expended  on 
the  Coliseum',  and  indeed  some  of  the  noblest 
palaces  of  modern  Rome  have  been  constructed 
out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  ruins.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  sale  of  some  of  the  stones 
in  1531,  and  in  the  next  century  others  wfere 
employed  in  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  Ca- 
pitols 

But  all  lesser  plunder  has  been  obliterated 
by  the  more  splendid  rapine  of  the  Farnese 
princes*  The  Baths  of  Constantine^  the  Forum 
of  Trajan,  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  added  their  marbles  to  the  spoils  of  the 
Coliseum :  and  the  accounts  of  the  Apostolic 
chamber  record  a  sum  of  7,317,888  crowns  ex- 
pended  between  the  years  1541  and  1549  upon 
the  gigantic  palace  of  Campo  di  Fiore  alone^ 
Whether  the  progress  of  decay  was  anticipated 
and  aided,  or  whether  such  blocks  only  as  had 
already  fallen  wefe  applied  to  the  purposes  of 

Faroesius  fecisse  dicuntur.**  Donatus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  This 
is  but  a  delicate  phrase  if  Paul  III.  had  really  thrown  down 
the  oQUide  ranges, 

*  Cassiod.  epist,  xlii.  lib.  it. 

*  In  lG04:  these  6cts  are  stated  from  the  documents  in 
Marangoniy  p«  56.      . 

^  Dissertaaione,  &c,  p.  399*  note  c.  The  mention  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  has  been  added  from  Venuti  Roma  M o- 
derna,  in  his  account  of  the  Farnese  palace. 

T  9 
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r  '  • 

coD9tructi<ni»  is  still  a  disputed  point*  Marti- 
neili^  has  dared  to  believe  in  the  more  unpar- 
donable outrage,  whilst  Marangoni  has  stepped 
forward  to  defend  the  Popes,  but  candidly  owns 
ihat  Paul  III.  and  Riario  may  have  thrown 
down  many  of  the  inn^r  arches. 

Amongst  the  projects  of  Sixtus  Quintus  was 
that  (^establishing  a  woollen. manufactory  in  the 
Coliseum^  which  had  before  given  shelter  to  the 
artisans  of  periodical  fairs,  and  according  to  what 
we  can  collect  of  the  plan  from  Fontana',  it  ap- 
pears that  if  it  had  been  carried  into  execution, 
the  arcades  of  the  Coliseum  would  have  been  en- 
tirely closed  up,  and  the  whole*  mass  have  been 
converted  to  a  circuit  of  dirty  dens  like  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus.  Mabillon,  who  says  that 
if  Sixtus  had  lived  a  year  longer  we  should  have 
bad  the  Coliseum  entirely  restored  ^  talks  as  if 


'  Roms  Ricercata  nel  too  sito.  f^iorn.  6.  Marangoni,  jbid. 
p.  AJ.  Martinelli  says  Paul  II.  cut  down  the  archei  towards 
5f*  John  and  St.  Paul;  but  Platina,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  that  pontiff  and  would  not  have  been  Bitent,  (perhaps  J  no- 
tices no  such  attack  in  his  life  of  Paul. 

*  Some  of  the  earth  was  cleared  away .  and  excavations 
made  in  the  area»  and  Sixtus  had  already  advanced  15,000 
crowns  to  merchants  to  **  establish  the  manufactory.**  Fon- 
tana--di  alcune  Fabbriche  fatte  in  Roma  da  PP.  Sisto  V. 
Marangoni,  ibid.  p.  60,  6l. 

'  **  Vixisset  Sixtus  V.  et  amphitheatnim,  stopendum  illud 
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he  had  never  been  at  Rome  or  opened  a  single 
book  on  the  subject 

'  In  1^94  some  of  the  upper  arches  were  occu-» 
pied  by  mechanics ',  who  paid  a  pound  of  wax 
quit  rent  to  the  arch  confraternity  of  the  Ro^ 
man  Gonfalonier. 

The  papal  government  must  be  charged 
with  neglect,  if  not  with  spoliation.  Of  the 
wall  said  to  be  built  round  the  Coliseum  by 
Eugenius  IV.  there  is  no  authentic  record* 
Mr.  Gibbon  quoted  it  from  Montfaucon,who 
took  it  from  Flaminius  Vacca,  who  lived  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  Eugenius,  and  re- 
ported it  on  hearsay '•  This  m^gestic  relic,  which 
had  been  protected  as  a  barrack,  a  hospital,  aiid 
a  bazar,  and  which  more  enlightened  ages  con- 
sidered only  as  a  convenient  quarry,  seems  never 
to  have  been  estimated  in  its  true  character,  nor 
preserved  as  the  noblest  monument  of  Imperial 
Rome,  until  a  very  late  period.  Piety  had  in- 
terfered but  feebly,  notwithstanding  the  claims 
of  the  amphitheatre  to  veneration.     Fontana, 

opus,  integratum  nunc  haberemus/*  Iter.  Ital.  quid.  xxiz. 
Mu8.  Ital.  torn.  i.  p.  J  A. 

^  Marangoniy  ibid.  p.  7lf  72. 

^Intm  dircy  &c.  Vacca  heard  it  from  certain  Olivetan 
monks  of  Santa  Maria  Nova  y  but  Marangoni  looked  over 
their  archives,  and  found  no  such  record,  nor  have  the 
Olivetans  pretended  to  the  property,  ibid.  p.  58. 
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in  his  work  \  had  intended  to  give  a  list  of  the 
martyrs  who  suffered  there,  but  employed  a 
person  to  furnish  his  catalogue  who  is  owned 
to  have  been  of  no  very  critical  capacity,  and 
to  have  inserted  names  to  which  this  arena 
could  not  pretend.  The  more  judicious  Ma- 
rangoni,  who  will  follow  no  blind  guides,  nor 
any  less  respectable  authority  than  the  Roman 
martyrology,  or  the  sincere  acts  of  Ruinart,  or 
Surio,  or  Peter  de  Natalibus,  thinks  it  a  sup* 
portable  conjecture,  that  Gaudentius  was  the 
afqhitect  who  built  it,  and  was  put  to  death  for 
iiis  Christianity  by  Vespasian.  The  excellent 
Vicentine  Canon  forgot  that  he  had  just  men- 
tioned that  the  completion  of  the  work  took 
place  after  the  death  of.  that  emperor.  He  will, 
however,  positively  name  no  more  than  eighteen 
martyrs  of  the  male  sex,  beginning  with  Saint 
Ignacius,  and  ending  with  Telemachus,  toge- 
ther with  six  females,  four  of  whom  are  hardly 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  triumphs  of  the 
arena,  as  the  lions  refused  to  injure  them  \  and 

*  L*  Anfiteatro  Flavio  descritto,  e  delineato,  dal  Cav.  Carlo 
Tantana.  Hag.  1725.    Marangoni,  ib.  p.  25. 

*  S.  MarUna,  S.  Tadana,  S.  Prisca,  were  all  exposed  to 

lions,  who  licked  their  feet :  also,  *'  S.  Daria  verg.  aposa  di 

8.  CrisantOy  come  crede  il  MartineUi^fu  esposta  dal  Tiranno 

all*  ignominia,  aotto  le  volte  dell'  anfiteatro,  ore  da  un  lione 

f  u  difeia  la  di  lei  caititi^,"  ibid.  p.  20*    Then  comes  much 
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they  were  reserved  for  less  discriminating  exe- 
cutioners. The  list  is  considerably  swelled  with 
two  hundred  and  sixty  '^  anonymous  soldiers,'^ 
who,  after  digging  an  arena  without  the  Sala- 
nan  gate,  were  rewarded  with  death,  which  the 
Christian  fasti  call  martyrdom,  on  the  first  of 
March,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  IL^ 

Marangoni  avers  that  no  memorial  remains  of 
the  exact  contrivance  by  which  the  sufferers  were 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  although  there  are 
so  many  left  of  the  conversion  of  the  lions:  but 
he  might  have  seen  the  small  bronze  reliefs  at 
the  Vatican  found  in  the  Catacombs,  where  the 
lions  are  seen  chained  to  a  pilaster,  and  the 
martyr  unarmed  and  half  naked  at  their  feet* 
That  some  Christians  sufiered  amongst  other  cri- 
minals is  extremely  probable.  We  learn  from 
Martial  ^  that  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  of 


learning  to  prove  there  were  brothels  in  the  amphitheatre, 
which  appears  certain ;  but  that  there  were  lions  in  waiting 
.may  want  confirmation.  The  lions  l>eing  found  good  Chris- 
tians, at  least  where  females  were  concerned,  virgins  were 
condemned  to  worse  than  death  from  the  violence  of  men, 
and  it  became  a  proverb,  **  Chrittiani  ad  hones  virgines  ad 
lenonesJ'  See«— Aringhi  Roma  Subterranea,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i* 
torn.  i.  p.  197.  num.  23.  edit.  l65l« 

1  «<  Dugento,  e  LX.  MM.  anonimi  soldati,  sotto  io  stesso 
ClaudioII."  &c.    lb.  23. 

El»g«  24*  lib.  X.    Epig.  7.  ibid.  37* 
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execution,  and  that  under  Domitian  the  spec- 
tators were  glutted  with  burnings  and  cruci« 
fixions.  •  Those  who  had  the  noble  courage  to 
die  for  their  faith,  would  be  punished  and  con- 
founded, except  by  their  own  sect,  with  othcfr 
rebellious  subjects  of  the  empire.  It  appears 
that  the  condemned  were  brought  in  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  that  the  gladiatorial  shows 
were  terminated  with  these  horrors. 

The  Canon,  in  order  to  shew  how  much  the 
Coliseum  was  always  esteemed  by  the  pious, 
relates  that  Saint  Philip  Neri  was  tempted 
by  the  devil  there  in  the  shape  of  a^  naked 
woman  ^,  and  that  a  friend  of  Saint  Ignatius 
Loyola  had  a  hundred  gold  crowns  given  to 

>  The  story  U  told  from*  Father  Bacci's  life  of  Saint  Philip 
Neri,  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  n.  viii.;  but  Marangoni,  in  relating  it» 
does  not  observe  that  the  devil  must  have  been  as  fond  of 
the  Coliseum  as  the  saint.  Neri  was  a  very  considerable 
person  in  his  day,  and  raised  several  people  from  the  dead, 
particularly  a  youth  of  the  Massimi  family^  on  the  17th  of 
the  kalends  of  April  in  1583.  This  family,  one  of  the  no- 
blesty  and  descended  (so  it  is  thought)  from  the  Fabii,  have 
attested  the  fact,  by  building  a  chapel  in  their  own  palace, 
and  by  performing  an  annual  service  there,  when  they  dis- 
tribute pictures  of  the  miracle,  drawn  in  1761  by  order  of 
Camillus  Marquis  Massimi,  with  a  subjoined  account  of  it 
just  as  it  happened,  in  the  presence  of  the  father  and  many 
witnesses.  Very  nearly  the  same  time  that  Neri  was  rais- 
ing the  dead  in  Rome,  Lord  Bacon  was  spreading  his  phi- 
losophy in  London. 
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him  by  a  messenger  from  the  martyrs  who 
had  suffered  there,  and  who  were  the  pe- 
culiar objects  of  Loyola's  devotions^  More- 
over, Pius  V.  \\sed  to  say,  that  he  who  wanted 
relics  should  take  some  earth  from  the  arena, 
which  was  cemented  with  so  much  holy  blood* : 
and  Cardinal  Uderic  Carpegna  always  stopped 
his  coach  opposite  to  the  Coliseum,  and  repeated 
the  names  of  all  the  martyrs  who  had  been  sa- 
crificed on  that  spot^  His  eminence's  patience 
and  piety  were  not,  as  we  have  seen,  put  to  any 
very  severe  test.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  earth,  the  structure  itself  was  little  be- 
nefited. 

.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  little 
church,  with  a  bell  and  a  contiguous  hermitage, 

'  John  CrucCius  was  the  man's  name— -the  messenger  dis- 
appeared, after  giving  the  crowns.  Cruccius  came  home 
and  told  Ignatius^  ^*  U  S.  Padre  tosto  rese  grazie  a  Dio,  senza 
dimostrare  alcun  segno  di  maraviglia,  forse  Javendone  avuto 
alcun  lume  superiore :  ma  quanto  alia  circostanza  del  litogo, 
che  fu  I'anfiteatro^  sembra  potersi  credere,  che  seguisse  anche 
per  intercessione  de*  SS.  Martiri,  de'  quali  S.  Ignazio  fit 
dlvotissimo."  Marang.  ib,  63.  This  is  the  way  that  books» 
and  very  good  books  too,  are  written  at  Rome. 

3  lb.  64. 

^  *^  Ed  a  tempi  nostri,  son  io  testimonies  che  ogni  qualunque 
volto  sono  ivi  passatocol  Signer  Cardinale  Ulderico  Carpegna, 
questo  piissimo  Signore  ha  fatto  sempre  fermare  la  carozza 
con  fare  la  commemorazione  de*  SS.  Martiri,  che  ivi  glo- 
riosamente  trionfarono.**    lb.  64. 
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were  consecrated  by  Julio  Sansedonio>  patrician 
of  Sienna,  and  bishop  of  Grossetto,  and  this 
structure  was  repaired,  in  1622,  in  those  arches 
where  the  hermitage  and  chapel  are  now  seen. 

It  was  above  the  site  of  this  church,  on  a 
wide  platform  which  had  been  left  entire  over 
the  arches  of  the  old  steps  of  the  amphitheatre, 
that,  from  sometime  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
^^  Passion  of  our  Saviour"  had  been  performed 
on  every  Good  Friday,  by  expert  actors,  to  an 
audience  which  Pancirolus,  in  his  *'  Hidden 
Treasures  \''  affirms  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
ancient  games.  We  have  notice  of  the  **  Resur- 
rection" written  by  Julian  Dati,  the  Florentine, 
also  performed  at  the  Coliseum,  although  the 
date  in  which  that  sacred  farce  (they  are  Tira- 
bpschi  s  words')  was  composed,  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely assigned.  It  might  be  contemporary  with 
the  Abraham  and  Isaac,  acted  at  Florence  in 
]449>  with  the  <*  Balaam  and  Josaphat,"*  the 
"  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,"  and  other  mys- 
teries brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

These  representations  continued  in  the  Coli- 
seum until  the  reign  of  Paul  III.,  whose  pro- 

'  Tesori  nascosti,  ibid.  sg. 

'  **  Non  posaiamo  accertare  quando  quella  sacra  fana 
fosse  da  lui  composta.**  Storia  ddla  LeU.  Ital.  torn.  vi.  par. 
ui»  lib.  111.  p.  614. 
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hibition  to  continue  them  bespeaks  him  perhaps 
guilty  of  devoting  the  building  to  his  own  pur- 
poses of  plunder. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned 
chapel-building  \  we  lose  sight  of  the  destination 
of  the  amphitheatre,  until  I67I9  when  permis- 
sion was  obtained  from  Cardinal  Altieri,  and  the 
Senate,  to  represent  bull  fights  in  the  arena  for 
the  space  of  six  years,  and  this  would  have  cer- 
tainly taken  place  had  not  Clement  X.  listened 
to  the  deprecations  of  Carlo  Tommassi,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot^  In  consequence,  the  pontiff  employed 
the  less  pious  zeal  of  Bernini,  and  by  some  ar- 
rangements of  that  artist  set  apart  the  whole 
monument  to  the  worship  of  the  martyrs.  This 

was  in  1675,  the  year  of  the  jubilee^  The  mea^ 

• 

'  Bramante  Bars!  got  permission  to  excavate  there  in  1630. 

^  The  senate  granted  the  permission,  reserving  a  box  for 
themselves,  holding  twenty  persons,  '*  senza  pagamento 
alcuno."    See  the  docament  in  Marangoni,  p.  73. 

>  One  of  the  inscriptions  affixed  on  that  occasion  runs 

thus— 

'^  Amphitheatrum  Flavium 

Non  tarn  operis  mole  et  artificio  ac  veteram 

Spectaculorum  memoria 

Quam  Sacro  Ipnmnerabilimn  Mart3rrum 

Cruore  illustre 

Venerabundus  hospes  ingredere 

Et  in  Augusto  magnitiidinis  Romanse  monumento 
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sure  then  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  men, 
and  animals,  and  carriages,  by  means  of  block- 
ing up  the  lower  arches,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
nightly  disorders,  were,  however,  found  insuf* 
ficient,  and  Clement  XI.,  in  1714,  employed 
Bianchini  in  repairing  the  walls,  and  finding 
other  methods  of  closing  the  arcades ;  and  about 
that  time  were  also  erected  the  altars  of  the 
passion.  A  short  time  afterwards  was  painted 
the  picture  of  Jerusalemi  and  the  Crucifixion, 
still  seen  within  the  western  entrance. 

The  Romans  were  not  pleased  with  being  ex- 
cluded from  their  amphrtheatre,  and  in  1^15 
made'  an  application  for  the  keys,  which  the 
pope  refused.  The  neglect  of  theinterior  may 
be  collected  from  a  petition  presented  in  17279 
to  allow  the  hermit  to  let  out  the  grass  ivhich  grdv 
an,  the  surface  of  the  arena\  A  solitary  saint  had 
been  established  in  the  ruins  at  the  first  building 
of  the  chapel,  and  it  is  to  a  respect  for  one  of 
his  successors  that  we  owe  an  interposition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Coliseum,  which  it  would  perhaps 
never  have  commanded  on  its  own  account. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  the  night  of  the  11th 

Execrata  C^sarum  ssevitia 
Heroes  Fortitudinis  ChristiaDs  suspice 

£t  exora 
Axino  JubUcei.    MDCLXXV. 

'  filanuigoiui,  ib.  p^  7^* 
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of  February,  1748,  to  assassinate  the  hermit, 
Francis  Beaufort,  and  it  was  expressly  on  that 
occasion  that  the  accomplished  Lambertini  was 
induced  to  renew  the  consecration  of  the. Coli- 
seum '.  His  inclosures  and  edicts  cleared  it  of 
murderers  and  prostitutes,  and  repaired  the 
fourteen  altars,  and  erected  the  cross :  but  in 
spite  of  this  judicious  interference,  and  what- 
ever were  the  cares  of  the  truly  antiquarian 
Braschi,  half  a  century  seems  to  have  much 
hastened  the  progress  of  decay,  and  in  1801  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  countrymen  foresaw  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  whole  structure  K 

The  great  earthquake  in  1703,  which  threw 
down  several  large  masses  towards  the  church  of 
St.  Gregory  ^  most  probably  loosened  other  por- 
tions of  the  ruin.  The  late  government  has  prop- 
ped the  tottering  fragment,  and  the  immense 


'  The  author  of  the  memoir  attributes  the  profanations 
suffered  bj  the  Coliseum  to  the  devil  himself.  **  Ma  poich^ 
I'infemale  inimico  continuamente  procura/'  &c.  p.  6f.  Be- 
nedict's edict  bears  date  1^44. 

«  See — ^Forsyth's  Remarks,  &c.  p.  146.  2nd  edit. 

'  Marangoni  calls  it  a  wing  of  the  building,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Ficoroniy  who  was  in  Rome  at  the  time.  Vestigia 
e  rarity  di  Roma^  p.  Sg.  ^*  Essendo  caduta  un  ala  del  Co- 
losseo  verso  San  Gregorio,"  ib.  p.  48.  One  of  the  internal 
arcades  also  fell  down  on  the  day  on  which  Innocent  XL 
diM,  lath  of  August,  1689. 
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buttress,  which  is  modestly  marked  with  the 
name  and  number  of  Pius  VII.,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  seventy  thousand  crowns,  will  help  to 
secure  the  yawning  rents  on  the  side  towards 
the  Lateran.  Sentinels  have  been  found  a  more 
effectual  protection  than  the  hermit,  or  the 

'  cross,  or  the  walls. 

With  the  leave  of  Maffei  \  there  is  still  some- 
thing more  than  a  piece  of  the  bark  left  to 
wonder  at.  The  antiquary  may  profit  by  the 
recent  exposure  of  the  substructures  of  the 
arena ;  but  the  clearing  away  of  the  soil,  and 
the  opening  the  arches,  increases  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  unlearned,  though  devout  admirers, 

'  who  are  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  ge- 
neral  result,  however  little  they  understsmd 

,  the  individual  details,  and  who  w^^nder  amidst 
these  stupendous  ruins  for  no  other  instruction 
than  that  which  must  be  suggested  by  so  awful 
a  memorial  of  fallen  empire. 

^ "  Che  genera  ancor  maraviglia  con  quel  pezzo  della  cor- 
t«ccia  che  ne  siusiate***    Veron.  Blast  p*  iv^.  p.  24» 
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Stanza  CXLVI. 

I 

Sanchiory  and  honu 
Of  art  and  piefy^^Paniheon ! — pride  qfRonu* 

Whether  the  Pantheon  be  the  calidarium  of 
a  bath  or  a  temple,  or  a  single  or  a  double  build- 
ing, it .  18  evidently  that  structure  of  which  the 
ancients  themselves  spoke  with  rapture,  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Rome :  whose  vault  was  like 
the  heavens  \  and  whose  compass  was  that  of  a 
whole  region*.. 

Notwithstanding  the  repairs  of  Domitian^ 
Hadrian,  and  Severus  and  Caracalla,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  later  artists  copied  the  old  mo- 
del,  and  that  the  Portico  may  still  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  Augustus. '  Knowing 
that  we  see  what  was  one  of  the  most  superb 
edifices  of  the  ancient  city,  in  the  best  period 
of  its  architecture,  we  are  surprised,  when  look- 
ing down  on  the  Pantheon  from  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Rome,  with  the  mean  appearance  of  its 
flat-  leaden  dome,  compared  with  the  m^ny 
towering  structures  of  the  modern  town ;  but 
the  sight  of  the  Portico  from  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  market-place  in  front  of  the 
Rotonda,  vindicates  the  majesty  of  the  ancient 
capital. 

Dion.  HiBt.  Rom.  lib.  liii  torn.  i.  p.  722. 

*  ''Pantheum  velut  regtonein  terretem  spedosa  celsi- 
ludine  fomicatam/'    Amm.  Marcell,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  x.  p.  145. 
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The  Abate  Lazeri^  has  done  his  utmost  to 
prove  this  Btructure  a  bath,  or,  at  least,  not  a 
temple ;  or  if  it  were  a  temple,  be  would  show 
that  a  temple  does  not  always  mean  a  religious 
edifice,  but  sometimes  a  tomb,  and  soipetimes 
the  mast  of  a  ship ;  and  that  Pantheon  was  a 
band  of  soldiers.  However,  as  our  Pantheon 
is  neither  one  nor.  the  other  of  these  three,  we 
need  not  embarrass  ourselves  with  the  name, 
which  was  a  (difficulty  even  in  ancient  times. 
Dion  ascribed  it  to  the  expanding  vault,  but 
tdls  that  others  referred  it  to  the  resemblance 
to  several  deities  observed  in  certain  statues  of 
Venus  and  Mars  K  There  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  although  such 
a  persuasion  prevailed  with  the  early  Christian 
writers.^ :  nor  is  there  any  authority  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  pilgrim  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
that  Cybele  and  Neptune  were  the  original  pos- 
sessors of  this  temple. 

'  Discorso  di  Pietro  Lazeri  della  conBecrasione  del  Pan- 
teone  fatta  da  Bonifazio  IV.  Roma,  17^ 

*  Hist.  Rom.  in  loc.  citat.   ' 

'  Paul  the  deacon — ^the  martyrology. .  '^Idem  (Focatf) 
Ripa  Bonifacio  petent9^  jussit  in  veted  fanoy  quod  PUnieba 
▼ocabant^  ablatis  idolatriae  Bordibus^  Ecdesiam  Beats  semper 
Yirginis  Marie,  et  omnium  Martyrum  fieri,  ut  ubi  ommunL 
non  Deorukn;  sed  Daemotttim  cultim  etut,  ibf'd^eeps  fieret 
omnium  memoria  sanotorum.^*  De  gest,  Lang.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
[i.  p.  464,  Script;  Rer.  ItaL  torn.  i. 
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The  words  of  Fliny  should  be  reckoned  de- 
cisive, that  the  Pantheon  was  dedicated  to  Jove 
the  Avenger  * ;  and  Lazeri  has  only  one  way  of. 
getting  rid  of  this  witness,  which  is  by  remark- 
ing, that  all  places  dedicated  to  gods  were  not 
necessarily  temples.  In  his  reply  to  objections 
he  rather  gi^es  way,  and  retreats  to  the  ground 
that  the  Christians  did  not  think  it  a  temple,  or 
they  would  have  destroyed  it,  as  they  did  all 
other  edifices  devoted  to  the  pagan  religion!! 
This  is  the  strength  of  hisr  argument ;  and,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  he  makes  out  his  case  better 
against,  or,  as  he  thought,  for,  the  Christians, 
than  against  the  pretensions  of  Jupfter  to  his 
claims  over  the  Pantheon.  In  both  one  and 
the  other  position  the  Abate  has  fallen  into 
errors  for  which  he  has  been  sharply  reproved 
by  the  editor  of  Winklemann^ 

The  positive  merit  of  '^  saving  and  converting 
the  majestic  structure  of  the  Pantheon^''  would 
have  been  greater,  if  the  consecration  had  taken 
place  earlier  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  From  the  shutting  of 
the  temples  in  the  reign  of  Honorius  to  the 

' '''  Paalheon  Jovi  Ultori  ftb  Agrippa  fiiotum,  cum  thealruin 
tnte  texerit  Roms.*'    Nat.  Hist,  lib^  xxxvu  cap.  xv. 

*  Difaenanone  suUe  Rovimr,  &c.  p.  884,  note  (c). 

'  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  Ixxi.  torn.  xii.  p.  406.  , 
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year  609,  it  must  have  been  abandoned  to  the 
ravages  of  neglect.  Vain  attempts  have  been 
made  to  t)rove  that  it  was  dedicated  before  the 
above  date\  but  all  the  writers  are  of  accord 
in  this  point :  there  is  only  some  doubt  whether 
all  the  Saints  should  not-  be  esteemed  the  first 
possessors  of  the  Christian  church,  instead  of 
all  the  Martyrs.  It  seems,  that  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  the  Saints  were  worshipped  with 
the  Martyrs*;  and,  indeed,  as  martyrdom  grew 
more  rare  every  day,  and  was  not  to  be  had,- 
except  now  and  then  from  an  Arian  tyrant,  it 
is  probable  that  simple  saintship  was  regarded 
as  a  just  title  to  an  apotheosis.  Gregory  IV. 
changed  the  martyrs,  however,  into  saints,  at  the 
re-consecration  in  830,  though  the  ancient  name 
was  still  preserved — Beat  a  Maria  ad  Marlyres^. 
The  positive  merit  of  saving  the  Pantheon 
would  have  been  more  complete,  if  the  pontiffs 
had  not  afterwards  converted  it  to  a  fortress, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  Vlf.  was  called 
S.  Maria  in  iurribus,  and  was  defended  by  the 
anti-pope,  Clement  III.  when  the  Countess  Ma- 


*  By  fUh^r  Martene.    Discorso,  &c.  p.  4. 

• 

<  Mabiilon,  Cardinal  Bona,  and  Fontanini,  ore  of  this 
opinion.    Discorso,  p.  4. 

^  Anasta^.  in  ¥it«  Greg.  IV.  p.  236.  Script.  Rer.  lul. 
torn,  iii. 
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tilda  came  to  Rome  in  lOS?^*  It  appears,  from 
the  form  of  an  oath  taken  by  the  Senators  of 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Celestine  III.  about  the 
year  1  )9l,  that  it  could  receive  a  papal  garrison^ 
and  was,  together  with  the  island  of  the  Tyberi 
and  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  fortified  against 
the  edemies  of  the  church  K 

The  pontifi&  would  have  deserved  more  praise^ 
if  they  had  not  added  and  taken  away  orna- 
ments at  will ;  if  Urban  VIII. ^  had  not  imitated 
the  wretched  Constans,  and  if  he  had  not  added 
his  hideous  belfries;  if  Alexander  VII.  had- 
cleared  away  all,  instead  of  half,  of  the  build- 
ings which  blocked  upthe  Rotonda }  if  Gregory. 
XIII.  and  Clement  XL  had  opened  a  wider 
space  in  front;  and,  lastly^  if  Benedict  XIV. 

*  Baron,  annal.  ^clestap.  ad  ad;  1067- 

«  Mabillon.  Mus.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  Ordo  Romanuf,  num.  80. 
p.  215.'.  Juramentum  senatoruta  urbts— ^'^  noraioadm  autetn 
faactum  Petrum,  urbenf  Romanam,  civitatem  Leonimto, 
transtyberiui,  insularo,  ca»tellum  Cretcentit,  sanctam  Mariam 
Rotundam.''  All  these  the  senator  swore  to  aMist  the  Pope 
to  retain. 

'  Urban  made  a  boast  of  his  robbety,  and  affixed  this 
inscription  under  the  portico :  "  Urbanus  VIII.  Pont.  Max.. 
Vettitftas  ahenei  lacunaris  reliquias  in  Vatican  as  columnas  et 
beliica  tormenta  conflavit^  ut  decora  inutilia  et  ipsi  prope 
faros  ignota  fierent  in  Vaticano  templo  apostolic!  sepuldhri 
ornamenta  in  Hadriana  atee  instrumenta  publicse  seciuritatiSi 
anno  Domini  mdcxxxIi.  Pontific.  IX.*' 
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had  not  white- washed  the  ioterior  of  tibe  vault. 
The  lodes  roof,  and  the  three  wppUed  piUaiB, 
a»d  other  frequent  repairs,  are  to  be  registered 
mnongst  the  merits  of  the  Pc^es ;  but,  judging 
from  the  general  appearance,  we  shall  oavheie 
find  a  more  striking  example  of  the  neglect  of 
the  ancient  structures  of*  Rome,  than  at  the 
Pantheon.  Of  this  the  common  antiqisarian 
artists  are  so  sensible,  that  they  do  not  represent 
the  edifice  as  it  is,  but  ma  it  should  be^  in  an 
open  space,  where  all  its  beauties  may  be  beheld 
and  approached. 

The  piety,  if  not  the  taste,  of  the  pontift 
should  be  interested  in  the  decent  preservation 
of  this  monument  (  and  if  the  names  of  heroes 
and  emperors,  if  Jove  and  his  gods  are  of  no 
avail,  respect  for  the  founder,  Boniface,  and 
twenty-eight  cardoods  of  rdics^   the  worship 

• 

* 

. '  Tiie  twentjF-eight  tsaitieadi  of  relic«  Sfe  ftwttded  ob  tbe 
aiiAority  of  an  old  MS^  cited  by  Btrooius  in  his  notes  lo 
tho  Martjrolo^.  AnaaUsins  docs  not  partioidarise  the  exact 
qmmtity  of  reltcs,  hut  only  says  that  Boniface  brouj^t  mosy 
good  tkmg*  into  the  church.  '*  Eodem  tempore  pelOc^a 
Phacaia  Principe  tempi  im  VH>d  appdiatiir  Fantbeon*  In 
qilP  Ibcit  ecclestiun  Sanct^e  Maris  sepiper  VirgbiMi  el  4HD0hnn 
n^^rtyrum.  In  qua  ecdesia  Princeps  ouilta  bona  intvlfk'* 
De  Vttif  Romail.  Pontif*  Script.  Ber*  Ilial.  torn,  iii.  p.  |S5. 
The  Abate  Laaeri  de&nda  QmKice  for  bis  tran^rt  of 
rdica,  fayipgt  **  sad  if  it  is  true  that  whicb  tbe  author  of  the 
wonders  of  Rome  tells  of  the  Pandteem  that,  before  it  w As 


of  the  Virgin  and  aU  the  saints,  should  rescue 
the  temple  from  the  contagioa  of  cotninoii 
sewers  and  market-places.  The  veneration  fat 
a  miraculous  image»  which  has  lately  crowded 
the  Rotondat  has  not  bettered  the  condition  of 
the  pavement:  nor  does  it  help  the  general 
efiect  of  the  interior  prospect  to  be  aware  that 
we  see  exactly  the  same  idolatry  which  was 
practised  in  the  same  spot  sixteen  centuries 
ago.  A  philosopher  may  smile^  but  a  less  in^ 
difEerent  spectator  is  shocked  at  the  inexplicable 
credulity  which  stares  in  the  sted&st  faces  of 
a  hundred  worshippersi  seated  on  chairs,  fbr 
hours,  before  the  image»  in  the  wish,  the  hope, 
the  certainty,  of  some  indication  of  Omnipo^ 
textce  from  the  dirty  cobweb  covered  block 
whidi  has  been  prefisrred  into  divinity. 

The  Pantheon  has  become  the  shrine  not  only 
of  the  martyred,  but  of  the  illustrious  iti  every 
art  and  science :  but  the  busts  of  Raphadi, 
Hannibal  Caracci,  Pierin  del  Vaga,  Zuccari, 
and  others,  to  which  age  has  lent  her  venerable 

dedicated,  the  demong  luad  to  attadc  with  blows  ihmt  who 
camfi  Bear  it^  we  may  easily  see  what  motive  iwltacsd 
Boniface  to  transfer  Uiithet  Riat  great  multitude  of  martyi% 
in  solemn  pomp."  Discorso;  ^  26*  The  Abate  dso  is 
scandalised  with  Baroniua  for  owning^  **  in  dedicatidne  tsm- 
plorum  multa  fuisse  gentiUbua  cum  pietatis  cultoribiis  similia 
ex  Saetonio  discea:"  and  he  talks  of  the  ''  Uiriaeimhr  of 
'*  un  ial  Comen  Middkiw,*'  p.  33.  meaning  hjs  lettef  from 
Rtnne« 
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hue»  are  ill  assorted  with  the  many  modern  co- 
temporary  heads  of  ancient  worthies  which  now 
glare  in  all  the  niches  of  the  Rotonda.  The 
little  white  Hermaean  busts,  ranged  on  ledges, 
side  by  side,  give  to  this  temple  of  immortality 
the  air  of  a  sculptor's  study ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing  embarrassing  in  reading  so  many  names 
under  almost  every  image :  that  of  the  portrait, 
of  Canova  the  dedicator,  and  of  the  artist.  A 
corner  awaits  Bodoni,  now  under  the  .chisel  ;of 
the  modern  Cleomenes,  who  will  himself  com- 
plete the  crowded  series.  The  many  friends 
of  the  most  amiable  man  in  existence,  and  the 
admiration  of  all  Europe,  would  long  def^r  that 
mournful  recompense. 

The  inscription  on  the  Pantheon,  whose  sim- 
plicity, if  not  whose  date,  belongs  to  the  rise  of 
the  monarchy, 

M.  AORIPPA.L.   F.  COS.   TERTIVM .   FICIT.' 

has  all  the  effect  produced  by  one  of  the  greatest 

'  The  other  inscription,  given^  as  has  been  remarked  in 
note  to  Stanza  Ixxx.  so  often  incorrectly,  is  thus  written  : 

'*  Imp.  Cses.  L.  Septimius  .  Severus .  Pius  .  Pertinax  • 
Arabicus .  Adiabenicus  •  Parthicus  •  Maximus  •  Pontif.  Max. 

Trib.  Potest.  X.  Imp.  XI.  Cos.  III.  P.  P.  Procos.  et^ 

Imp.  Cses.  M.  Aurelius  •  Antoninus  •  Pius  .  Felix  •  Aug.  Trib. 
-Potest.  V.  Cos.  Procos.  Pantheum  •  Vetustate  .  corruptum  • 
cum  .  omni  •  cultu  .  restituerunt." 

It  is  in  two  lines,  and  the  second  begins  with  Imp.  Ccs. 
M.  Aurelius. 
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names,  and  by  the  most  powerful  tide,  <^  the 
ancient  world/  We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  words  were  known  anciently 
not  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  the  original 
building:  for  Aulus  Gellius  mentions,  that  a 
friend  of  his  at  Rome  wrote  to  him,  asking  why 
he  used  the  phrase  "  me  jam  tertium  scripsisseJ^ 
It  should  seem  that  the  question  would  not 
have  been  asked  if  the  inscription  had  any  au- 
thority, or,  at  least,  that  Gellius  would  have 
cited  it  as  a  triumphant  quotation,  to  shew  that 
the  Augustan  scholars  had  declared  in  favour  of 
the  adverb  of  Varro  ^  although  Cicero  had  been 
unwilling  to  decide. 

Stanza  CXLVIII. 

There  is  a  dungeon^  in  whose  dim  drear  Rghiy  ^c. 

Alluding  to  the  famous  story  of  the  Roman 
daughter*  A  temple  of  Piety  was  built  in  the 
Forum  Olitorium^  by  Acilius  Glabrio  the  Du- 
umvir*, to  commemorate  the  victory  of  his 
father  over  Antiochus,  at  Thermopyle,  and  a 
gold  statue  of  Glabrio  was  placed  in  this  temple. 
Festus  mentions  that  it  was  consecrated  on 
a  spot  where  a  woman  once  lived  who  had 
nourished  her  father  in  prison  with  her  own 

*  Noct.  attic,  comment*  lib.  x.  cap.  i.  edit.  Aid.  p.  130. 
'  Liv.  Hiat.  lib.  x. 


milk,  and  was  thvs  the  occapion  of  his  being 
pardoned '«  Solinus  has  much  the  same  ac-^ 
count.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  fine  a  tale  should  be 
liable  to  such  contradictions.  The  father  in 
Festus  is  a  mother  in  Pliny  S  and  the  pleb^an 
of  the  latter  is  a  noble  matron  in  Valerius 
Maximus^  The.  naturaliat  lays  the  scene  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  adds,  that  a 
Temple  of  Piety  was  -erected  on  the  site  of 
these  prisons^  where  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus 
afterwards  stood.  The  other  writer  (Valerius) 
makes  no  mention  of  the  temple.  It  seems 
clear^  however,  that  Festus  and  Pliny  allude  to 
the  same  story,  and  that  the  change  of  sex  was, 

'  **  Pietati  sdem  ab  Jldllo  cODHetstsm  ajunt  eo  loco  quo 
qufledam  mulier  habitaverit,  qus  patrem  suum  indusum  par- 
cere  BnaAmus  suis  clam  aluerit ;  ob  hoc  factum  impunitaa  ei 
coocesas  sit.''  Sex.  Pomp.  Fest.  da  Verb.  ug.  lib.  xx.  ex 
Bib.  Ant.  August,  p.  59$.  vol.  7.  edit.  Lucae.  1772. 

*  *^  Humiiis  ia  plebe  et  ideo  ignobilis  puarpera^  supplicii 
causa  carcere  indusa  metre,  cum  impetrasset  aditum  a  jani- 
tore  semper  excussa,  ne  quid  inferret  cibi,  deprebensa  est 
iibeiSbus  «ui6  alens  earn.  Quo  mlraculo  salus  matris  donata 
^Uso  pctati  est ;  aediaBque  perpetub  aKnentis;  et  locus  Ok 
eidem  cousecratus  est  dess  C.  Qninctio.  M.  Altilio  Coas. 
templo  pietatis  extructo  in  illius  careens  sede,  ubi  nunc  Mas- 
celli  tbeatrum  est.'*    Hist.  Nat.  lib.  yiu  cap.  36. 

^  **  Sanguinis  ingenui  mulierem  praetor  apud  tribunal  suum 
capital!  crimine  darnnatam,  trimnwo  in  carcere  oecandam 
tradidit,*'  &c.    Valer.  Max.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  i?,  note  7. 
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perhaps,  occasioned  bj  «oai6  coofusion  of  tjie 
father  of  Glabrio  with  the  mother  of  the  pious 
matron  K 

The  antiquaries  have  chosen  to  point  out  the 
scene  of  this  adventure  at  the  church  of  '^  St* 
Nicholas  in  careen^*  ivhich  should  therefore 
stand  on  the  sitfe  of  the  Decemviral  prisons  and 
the  Temple  of  Piety.  But  here  a  great  difficulty 
presents  itself    For  if  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus 
had  displaced  both  tlie  prisons  and  the  temple^ 
which  the  words  of  Pliny  would  lead  us  to  sup^ 
pose,  it  seems  useless  to  look  for  either  one  or 
the  other  at  this  day.    But  at  this  church  there 
are  evident  remains,  not  of  one  only,  but  €l£ 
two,  and  perhaps  three  temples,  whose  columns 
are  incrusted  in  the  lateral  walls  on  each  side. 
The  antiquaries  have  assigned  these  triple  vefr» 
tiges  to  the  Temple  of  Piety,  built  by  Glabrio, 
to  the  Temple  of  Piety  raised  to  the  Roman 
matron^  and  to  a  Temple  of  Juno  Matuta.  This 
is  sufficiently  bold,  when,  if  we  follow  Pljpy, 
the  first  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  when,  accord- 
ing to  FestuSx  there  were  not  two,  but  only  one 
temple,  and  when  Juno  Matuta  is  pnly  known 
to  have  stood  somewhere  in  the  Forum  Olito* 
rium^ 

4 

.  >  Or  perhftpt  with  tbe  other  Grecjaa  story  told  by  Valerioi 
aximoB,  (ibid.  No.  l»  E^cnm)  of  Ferui  ond  Cirnon,  of 
ich  there  was  a  fine  picture. 
*  Forum  Olitorium,  Columna  Lactaria,  £de8  Pietatit, 
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■  

The  name  of  the  church  is  S.  Nicholas,  "  in 
carcere  TuUiano^**  But  the  Tuliian  prisons 
could  never  have  been  here  nor  any  where,  ex- 
cept on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  hanging  over 
the  Forum,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  last 
epithet  which  deceived  the  Cardinal  Baronius', 
and  occasioned  one  of  the  famous  Roman  con- 
troversies, is  a  fanciful  addition  of  latter  times. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Pliny,  a  prison 
that  went  by  the  name  of  the  Decemviral  ex- 
isted near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  in  the  days 
of  the  regionaries,  and  a  Temple  of  Piety  is  re- 
corded by  Rufus,  in  the  Forum  Olitorium  ;  but 
as  the  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Victor ^  and 
as  the  other  writer  puts  it  even  in  a  different 
region  from  the  prison,  it  seems  stretching  their 
authority  to  conclude  S.  Nicholas  in  carcere  to 
be  the  site  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  as 
well  as  of  a  second  Temple  of  Piety,  which  never 
appears  to  have  had  any  distinct  existence. 
Th^  name  of  the  church  is  a  very  admissible 

7£Ae»  Afatutc."    Sext.  Rufi.  de  regionib,  Urb.    **  Regio 
circus  Maximus.**    Ap.  Graev.  tom.  iii.  p.  gs. 

*  In  DOtis  ad  MartyroK  a.  d.  xiv.  Martii.  Apolog.  contra 
Hugonium^  de  stationibus  urbis  Romae.  Nardini,  lib.  t. 
cap.  xii.  gives  a  long  account  of  the  controversy. 

•  Victor,  «  Career.  C.  or  CL.X.  Virorum."  Regio  IX. 
Circus  Flaminius,  ib.  p.  106.  Ruliis  says,  *'  Career.  C.  Vi- 
rorum.*'  Regio  Circus  Flaminins^  ibid.  p.  gf.  The  C  should 
be  CL.X. 
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evidence  for  the  contiguity  at  least  of  the  prison ; 
and  as  the  columns  cannot  have  belonged  to 
that  structure,  they  may  be  assigned  to  any  of 
the  temples  or  basilicas  noted  as  being  in  that 
quarter.  Lucius  Fauqus^  says  there  were  in 
his  time  some  vestiges  of  the  prison;  but  the 
hole  to  which  strangers  are  conducted  by  torch- 
light at  the  base  of  the  columas  can  hardly 
have  any  reference  to  the  ancient  dungeon  *. 

Aringhi  has  given  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  perversion  of  antiquaries,  when  he  sup- 
poses that  some  lines  of  Juvenal's  third  satire^ 
were  intended  to  extol  the  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  singk  prison  which  could  contain 
all  the  criminals  of  early  Rome :  as  if  the  sa- 
tirist had  meant  to  praise  the  architectural  gran- 
deur, not  the  virtue,  of  the  primitive  ages*. 

Our  own  times  have  furnished  us  with  a  new 
piety,  which  the  French  audience  of  Mr.  Bruce 
thought  to  be  a  phrase  happily  invented  by  our 
gallant  countryman.  The  courageous  attach- 
ment of  wives  to  their  husbands  undier  calamity, 

ft 

'  De  Antiq.  Urb.  Rom.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  t.  ap.  Sallengre,  torn.  i. 

p.  217. 

>  Nardiniy  lib.  vi.  cap.  ii.  takin  no  notice  of  the  columns, 
but  believes  in  the  site  of  the  prison  and  the  storj  of  Festus. 

*  >  '  .  <«  felicia  dicas 

Sscuhi  quae  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunis 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam.*' 

^  Roma  subterranea,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  200. 
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superior  to  what  is  fottUd  in  any  other  relation 
of  life,  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  periods^ 
from  the  Augustan  proscription  *  to  the  plagne 
at  Florence  * :  and  the  cofffugai  piety  of  Madame 
Lavalette^  is  distinguished  from  many  sitnilar 
exploits,  merely  because  it  was  seconded  so 
nobly,  and  occurred  in  an  age  capable  of  ap- 
preciating suah  heroic  devotion. 

Staaiza  CLII. 

Turn  to  ihe  Male  which  Hadrian  reared  on  flight 
Imperial  mimie  of  old  Egypfs  fUeSy 
Ccloasai  copyist  ^difbrmi^. 

This  imitation  of  Egyptian  deformity  must 
not  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian,  but  to  the  monstrous  divinities,  and 
the  fabrics  of  the  Tiburtine  vilku  The  Mple 
was  constructed,  it  is  thought,  on  the  plan, 
nearly,  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  or  of 
Cecilia  Metella. 

We  must  recur  to  Mr»  Gibbon  to  notice  two 
or  three  mistakes  which  he  has  made  in  his 

>  '^  Id  tamen  notandum  est,  fiiiese  in  proscriptos  axMUia 
fidem  suinmam,  libertorun  piediaiD»  servorum  aliquam,  filio* 
Tum  nutlam.''    C.  Veil.  Paterc.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixvii. 

s  Boccaccio,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Decameron,  pmts 
the  abandonment  of  husbauda  by  their  wives  as  the  last  hor- 
ror of  the  plague. 

s  By  some  accident  the  phrase  is  omitted  in  the  printed 
speech  ;'oir,  perhapi,  the  in?ention  belonged  to  the  reporters. 
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mention  of  this  monumeBt.  The  first  occurs  in 
his  account  of  the  defence  of  Rome  by  .Belisa* 
rius,  where  he  says  that  the  sepulchre  of  Ha- 
drian was  then  converted,  *^  for  the  first  time, 
lo  the  uses  of  a  citadel'.'*  This  does  not  seem 
probable ;  for  the  account  given  of  it  by  Pro- 
eopins  tells  us  that  it  had  become  a  sort  oftfmer^ 
and  4iad»  by  additional  works,  been  anclenlh/^ 
joined  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  Donatus'  and 
Nardini^  believe  it  to  have  been  fortified  by 
Honoriiis  at  the  first  approach  of  the  Ooths, 
when  he  is  recorded  as  having  repaired  the 
walls. 

It  preserved  nntil  the  tenth  century  the  name 
of  the  Prison,  or  House  of  Theodoric^  by  which 
appellation  it  is  designated  once  or  twice,  so  late 
as  the  fifteenth  century^;  and  this  circumstance 
makes  it  appear  that  the  Gothic  monarch  had 
made  it  capable  of  defence  previously  to  the 
siege  e£  the  city  by  Vitiges.    ' 

The  second  error  occurs  in  a  note  in  the 

■  Decline  and  fall,  &c.  cap.  xli.  tom.  vii.  oct.  p.  230. 

*  IlaXaio)  aySpwtot  are  his  words.    ForSixctfi'.  jj  i.  p.  199. 
'  Lib.  iv.  cap.  vii« 

4  Lib.  i.  cap.  s. 

*  **  Quod  domum  Theodorici  dicunU''  BertholdiiSy  ap; 
Baron.  Ann.  Ecdetiaa:  torn.  vi.  p.  552.  ad  an.  1084. 

*  It  had  then  begun  to  be  called  Rocca^  or  Caatello  di 
Crescentio,  but  the  nano^  were  promiscuously  used  to  tlie 
XVth  century.    Disiertasione  tulle  Rovine,  &c.  p.  38&. 
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same  place  of  the  history,  in  which  the  breadth 
of  the  .sides  of  the  ancient  square  base  is  mis- 
taken for  the  height  above  the  walls  ^ 

Another  inadvertency  is  to  be  found  in  that 
passage  in  which  the  historian  tells  us,  that  if 
the  people  **  could  have  wrested  from  the  Popes 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo^  they  had  resolved,  by 
a  public  decree,  to  have  annihilated  that  monu- 
ment*." But  the  partisans  of  Urban  VI.,  in 
the  year  137^,  which  is  the  period  alluded  to, 
did  take  the  Mote,  which  was  surrendered  to 
them  after  a- year's  siege,  by  a  Frenchman  who 
commanded  for  the  Genevese  anti-pope,  Cle- 
ment ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  they 
stript  off  the  marbles  and  destroyed  tbe  square 
base,  and  would,  conformably  to  their  decree, 
have  torn  down  the  round  tower  itself,  but 
were  unable  from  the  compact  solidity  of  the 
fabric. 

The  authority  of  Poggio  alone,  whom  Mr. 
Gibbon  cites  and  misinterprets,  is  decisive^. 

*  ^'  Tfie  fieight  above  the  walls^  cy(%hv  tg  Ai^ou  /SoXijy/' 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  Ibid,  note  83.  The  words  of  Procopius 
are  ei)po{  fisi'  cx'^iov  rt  if  Xlbw  0oX^y  hida-tyj  ixouo'a'  9\svpJit 
n  durrj  r6^^a§95  hvlylvou  aXX^AcEif,  ibid. 

*  Cap.  Ixxi.  tom.  xti.  p.  418. 

9  *<  Alterum  quod  castrum  sancti  Angeli  vul!go  dicunti 
magna  ex  parte  Romanorum  injaria,  licet  adhuc  tituFus 
supra  portum  extet  integer^  disturbavit ;  quod  certe  funditus 
evertissent,  (id  enim  publice  decreyeraot)  ii  eorum  manibua 
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•*  The  other  [sepulchre]/*  says  the  Florentine, 
'*  which  they  commoDly  call  the  castle  of  Saint 
*'  Angelo,  the  violence  of  the  Romans  hath,  in 
**  a  great  measure,  although  the  title  of  it  is  still 
**  extant  over  the  door,  defaced:  and,  indeed, 
"  they  would  have  entirely  destroyed  it,  if,  after 
'^  having  taken  away  many  of  the  great  stones, 
**  they  had  been  able  to  pull  to  pieces  the  re- 
•'  lAainder  of  the  Mole."   The  resistance  of  the 
naked  tower,  when   actually  exposed  to  the 
triumphant  rage  of  a  whole  people,  must  aug- 
ment our  respect  for  .this  indissoluble  structure. 
The  efforts  of  the  Romans  are  still  visible  in 
the  jutting  blocks  which  mark  where  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  basement  has  been 
torn  away.     The  damage  must  have  been  very 
great,  and  have  totality  changed  the  appearance 
of  the  monument.  In  fact  a  cotemporary  writer  \ 

perviSy  absumtis  grandibas  saxis  reliqua  moles  extitisaef.'* 
De  Fortun.  Variet.  Urb.  Rom.  ap.  Sallengre,  torn.  i.  p.  507, 

'  *'  Sed  proh  dolor !  istud  sumptuosuni  opus^  destructum 
et  prostratum  est,  de  anno  pnesenti,  XSBQ,  per  populum  Ro- 
manum,  qufa  fuerat  aliquando  detentum  per  fautores  Robeni 
Cardlnalis  gebeonensis.*'  Btnvenuto  de'  llambaldi  da  Imo- 
la.  Comment,  in  Dant.  cant,  xviii.  ver.  28.  torn.  l.  p.  107Q- 
Oper.  Daot. 

TIrabotchi  (Storia,  &c«  torn.  v.  part  ii.  lib.  iii.  num.  xi. 
p.  463.)  has  corrected  this  date  to  1379,  making,  at  the 
same  time,  the  following  shameful  mistake:  <*  Percioccfa^ 
parlandodelCamjfidogliodicey**  (ib.p.  1070.)  "  sed  proh  dolor 
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one  of  Dante's  commentators,  talks  of  tbe 
'<  sumptuous  work"  being  deairetfed  and  laid 
prostrate  ;  and  another  writer  of  the  same  times  \ 
records  that  the  Romans  did  so  handle  it,  and 
so  dismantle  it,  that  from  that  time  the  goats 
came  to  pasture  about  it. 

The  usual  uncertainty  obscures  the  origvial 
form  of  this  structure.  The  Augustan  histo- 
rians have  left  us  only  two  short  notices,  by 
which  we  know  that  the  Tomb  of  Hadmn  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  built  by  that  Emperor. 
The  restored  figure  given  in  the  Itineraries^  the 
triple  range  of  columns,  the  sculptured  marbles, 
the  gilded  peacdcks,  the  brazen  bull,  and  the 
Belvedere  pine,  date  no  farther  back  than  the 
description  of  Pietro  Manlio,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  ll6o,  and  who  did  not  tell  what  be 
s£iw  himself,  but  quoted  a  homily  of  Saint  Leo^ 

ij^tud  sumptuosum/'  &c.  which  ghows  that  he  never  could 
have  read  the  commentary  itself,  which  says  nothing  aboult  tht 
Capitol^  and  where  tlie  castle  of  St.  Angelo  is  specified  in  the 
words  immediately  preceding  the  above  quotation.  *'  Ideo 
denominatum  est  ab  isto  eventu  Castrnm  Sancti  Angeli,  sed 
proh  dolor/'  &e  .The  .necessity  of  consulting  originals  is  no^ 
where  so  obvious  as  in  turmng  over  the  great  Italian  works 
of  reference. 

1  <(  £  si  lo  ebbero  e  tanto  lo  disfecero  che  a  tedipo  dl^poi 
ci  givano  le  capre  a  pascaVe.''  Steph.  Infess.  9ianifr.  ap. 
Script.  Rerum  Italic,  torn.  ill.  part  2*  p.  1 1 15. 

^  *<  Est  et  Casteflum,  quod  Ant  memoria  Adrians  impe- 
ratoris  sieut  legitur  in  sermone  S*  Leonis  Pftpss  de  {Mthritate 
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Manlio  Iiimseff  saw  it  u  a  fortress,  with  a 
chut'ch,  perhaps,  on  the  top,  as  described  Bjr^ 
Liiitprandy  a  little  before  the  time  of  Otho  IIP« 
Yet  the  description  of  Manlio  was  followed  by 
the  anonymous  pilgdm  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, add  also  by  the  sculptor  of  the  bfonzcf 
doors  of  St.  Peter's  in  1435,  which  furtfish  the 
original  of  the  picttires  seen  in  all  the  guide 

S,  Petri  ubi  dicit  Adriani  Impeiifttom  min^magnitiidinis  tem* 
plum  constructum  quod  totum  lapidibus  coopeitum  et  diver-> 
rifl  historiis  est  perofnatttm :  in  circaito  vero  caneellis  eneis' 
oircoittieptuai,  cum  pavoniboB  aureis  et  taui'o  rnneo;  ex  ^oP 
bus  (pavonibiis)  duo  fuerunt  de  illis  qui  sunt  in  omthiara 
Paradisi.  In  quatuor  partes  templi  fuerupt  quataor  caballi 
arnei  deaurati,  ia  unaquaque  fronte  poriae  mnewt :  in  mediioi 
giro  fuit  sepulchrum  porphyreticum  quod  nunc  est  Lateranis 
ib  quo  sepultus  est  Innoceatius  Papa  11.  cujus  coopertorltOtt 
est  in  Paradiso  B.  Petri  super  sepulchrum  Prssfecti/'  See*-* 
Hfetoria  Basilicle  Antiquae  S.  Petri  Apost.  in  Vatic,  cap.  vii. 
p.  50.  ad  beatiss.  pat.'Alezand.  III.  Pont.  Max.  apud  Acta 
Sanctorum,  torn.  vii.  part  ii.  p.  a/,  edit.  1717*  Ant.  Alex* 
ander  was  elected  in  1 159 :  there  are  interpolations  in  this 
history  from  the  pen  of  a  Roman  canon  of  the  Vatican,  Paul.' 
de  Aog^lii.    See— Pfe^fat.  p.  36. 

'  **  In  ingriessu  Romanie  urbis  qusdam  est  miri  opens  mi« 
rsiqoe  fortitudinis  constituta  munitio  .  •  •  ^ . .  munitio  autem^ 
ipsa,  ut  cetera  destnam,  tantss  altitudinis  est,  ut  Ecdesia  qmmf 
in  ejus  vertice  videtur  in  honore  summi  et  cselestis  militias 
principis  Archangeli  Michaelis  fabricata  dicatur  Bcclesia 
simeti  Angdi  usque  ad  cahsJ*  De  rebus  per  Europam 
gestis,  lib;  iii.  cap.  xii.  fo.  51.  edit.  15]  4. 
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tiooks.  The  oldest  description  to  be  relied 
upon,  that  of .  Procopius,  is  much  more  simple. 
•^  Without  the  Aurelian  gate/'  says  he,  •'  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  walls,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  a  striking  and  memorable 
work.  For  it  is  composed  of  Parian  marble^ 
and  the  stones  adhere  oompactlj^  together, 
although  without  cement  Each  of  the  sides 
is  in  breadth  a  stone's  throw,  and  the  four  sides 
are  equal  one  to  another :  the  height  exceeds 
that  of  the  walls.  On  the  top  are  seen  many 
admirable  statues  of  men  and  horses  of  the 
same  marble ;  and  because  this  tomb  seemed, 
as  it  were,  a  strong-hold  over  against  the  city, 
the  ancients  jt)ined  it  to  the  walls  by  two 
branches,  which  connected  it  with  the  town 
wall :  it  looks,  therefore,  like  a  high  tower  pro- 
tecting the  neighbouring  gateway '/' 

If  then  there  was  any  colonnade  similar  to 
that  of  the  plans,  it  must  have  disappeared 
before  the  time  of  Procopius :  and.  the  editor 
of  Winkelmann,  who  avers  that  there  are  still 
evident  traces  of  the  adjustment  of  a  vault, 
which  sprang  from  the  tower  and  terminated 
on  the  circular  portico,  asks  whether  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  pillars  of  the  lower  range  may 
have  been  employed  in  forming  the  great  portico 
which  led  to  the  Vatican,  or  in  building  the 

'  Procop.  in  loc.  sup.  cit. 
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Vatican  Baisilicft  itself  ^  By  this  query,  it  itf 
presumed,  be  thinks  such  a  conjecture  is  pra« 
bable,  notwitHstandiftg  the  columnar  ornaments 
of  the  sepulchre  are'  ifterdy  traditional  and  are 
falsety  supposed  to  have  enriched  St.  Patil's, 
without  the  walls,  with  her  paonazzetto  pillars, 
and  the  Lateran  with  those  of  verd-antique. 

A  more  correct  judgment  could  have  been 
formed  before  the  destruction  in  1379,  than  can 
be  deduced  from  the  present  naked  skeleton  of 
peperine,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  repaira  and 
outworks  of  successive  pontic  t  for  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  spectator,  that,  excepting 
the  circular  mass,  he  sees  nothing  which  dates 
eairliet  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury:  and  that  even  the  round  tower  itself  has 
been  much  changed  by  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  magazine  in  1497,  the  final  reparation 
of  which  reduced  the  fortress  to  its  present  form. 

The  fate  of  the  modern  city,  and  even  of  the 
papal  power,  has  in  some  measure  depended 
upon  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo ;  and  by  a  lar 

'  "  Sarebbe  mfti  probabile  il  dire,  che  le  colonne  piil  grandi 
abbiano  servito  al  mentovato  gran  portico,  che  dalla  mole 
giugneva  fino  alia  basilica  Vaticanaj  restaurato,  e  ampliato 
di  molto  dal  Pontefice  S,  Adriano.  O  che  siano  state  im* 
piegate  nella  stessa  Basilica  Vaticana  ?''  Dissertazione  sulle 
rovine,  &c.  p.  386.  If  so^  the  church  has  another  plunder  to 
b«  noted  of  tht^  roonuraents  of  Rome. 
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asKiitflble  coincidence,  the  tomb  of  one  of  their 
Aespot$  ha^  helped  to  perpetuate  the  subjectiofir 
of  the  Roman  people.  Of  9uch  in&portance  was 
this  fort  to  the  pontiffi»  that  th^  taking  of  itis^ 
by  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  ranked  wiUt  a  famincr 
^n  eclipse,  and  an  earthquake'. 

At  one  time  it  corananded  .the  only  entrance: 
into  Rome  on  the  Tuscan  side^  The  seizure. of 
it  by  the  Patrician  Theodora,  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  tenth  century,  was  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  herself 
and  the  more  famous  Marozia^  her  daughter : 
and  the  possession  of  it  enabled  her  lover,  Pbpe 
John  X.,  after  her  death  probably,  to  expel 
from  Rome  AlberiCy  Marquis  of  Camerino,  ther 
hu^and  of  the  same  Marozia^    The  daughter,. 


»  **  Eodeipi  anno  per  totum  orbenr  magna  fametfiiit,  it», 
quod  exinde  muld  homines  mortui  sunt:  et  sol  edypsim 
passus  est,  eatirum  S,  Angeli  coftum  est,  terra  mota  est."" 
Ytt.  Pontif.  Card,  de  Aragon.  et  alior.  ap.  Script  Rer,  Italic* 
torn.  III.  p.  3ia.  speaking  of  the  year  10e>4 

'  Luitprand,  in  loc.  sup.  cit. 

^  There  are  some  doubts  and  difficulties  respectmg  these  two 
persons  whom  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  sisitrt  (cap.  zlix«  vol.ir.oct. 
p.  197*)  Marosia  had  a  sister,  Theodora,  whom  Banmfais, 
by  a  great  mistake,  calls  the  wife  of  Adalbert  II.,  Duke  or 
Marquis  of  Tuscany  (Annali  d*Italia«  ad  an*  917.  torn*  ▼•  p. 
282.) :  but  the  lady  to  whom  the  exploits  of  a  Theodora 
seem  to  belong,  was  the  maihtr  of  Marozia,  and  die  who 
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however,  was  miMress  of  the  castle  in  925,  and 
4ianded  it  over,  -viritb  the  sovereignty  of  Rome, 
to  her  second  and  third  husbands,  Guido  and 
Hugo.  Her  son  Albmc  drove  away  the  latter, 
who  was  obliged  to  drtfp  down  from  the  battle- 
ments upon  the  town  wall.  The  castle  stood 
two  sieges  against  Hugo,  and  passed  into  the 
bands  of  the  Patrician,  Pope  John  XII.  tliat 
pontiff  and  Adalbert,  son  of  King  Berenger,  en- 
deavoured to  hold  it  against  Otho  the  Great 
(A.  D.  96d),  but  were*  compelled*  to  retire \ 
The  Saxon  emperor  came  td  Rome  and  deposed 
John  for  "  hunting  and  calling  on  Jove  abd 
Venus,  and  other  demons,  to  help  him  when  he 

placed  ber  loter,  the  Bishop  onUvenna^  ob  the  papal  throne, 
under  the  name  of  John  X.  in  the  year  914.  This  is  the 
icortum  impudent  of  Luitprand,  who  says  of  her,  **  Romans 
civitatift  non  inviriliter  monarchiam  obtinebat.''  f  Annali  ad 
an.  gi4.  ib.  p.  273).  Mr.  Gibbon  tells  us,  .that  <<  the  btutard 
4011,  tk€  gnmiiom,  and  the  gnat  grandson  ofMarazia,  a  rare 
genealogy t  *oere  eeaied  in  ike  chair  ^  Sii  Peter,'*  (ibid,  p* 
198) ;  but  John  XI.  was  the  son  of  her  husband,  Alberic,  not 
of  her  lover.  Pope  Sergius  IIL,  as  Muratori  has  distinctly 
proved  (Annali  ad  an.  9]  1.  torn.  v.  p.  266).  Her  grandson 
Octavian,  otherwise  called  John  XII.,  was  pope ;  but  a  great 
grandson  cannot  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  succeeding 
popes,  nor  does  our  historian  himself,  in  his  subsequent  nar- 
ration, (pag.  202.)  seem  to  know  of  one. 

*  The  dates  of  some  of  these  events  will  have  been  seen  in 
note  to  Stanza  LXXX.  Luitprand  is  the  authority  for  Hugo 
King  of  Burgundy*s  method  of  escape* 
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played  at  dice,  besides  other  irregularities  ^'^ 
Otho  addressed  himself  to  the  assembly  in 
Saxon,  not  being  able  to  speak  Latin*  Bene- 
dict VI.  was  murdered  in  the  castle  by  Cardinid 
Boniface  Francone  (in  973)  who  was  driven 
from  Rome  by  Benedict  VIL,  but  kept  the 
Mole  by  means  of  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  thus 
enabled  himself  to  return  from  Constantinople, 
when  he  put  to  de^th  another  pope,  John  XIV. 
This  was  in  984  or  985*, 

It  was  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  John 
XV.  that  the  Csesar  Crescentius  seized  and  re- 
fortified  the  castle  so  strongly,  that  it  was  called 
afterwards  his  rock  or  tower ^  and  all  the  efforts 
of  an  imperial  army,  commanded  by  Otho  III. 
in  person,  were  insufficient  to  dislodge  him. 
His  surrender  was,  we  have  seen^  the  effect  of 
treachery,  not  of  force. 

The  next  ftiemorable  notice  of  the  castle  is 
the  two  years  blockade  of  the  anti-pope  Ca- 
daloo,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  II.,  in  the  years 


>  '^  In  ludo  aleee  Jovis  Veneris  Cfleterorumqiie  dsemooum 
auxilium  poposcisse  dixerunt'^  Luitpnmd,  lib.  vi.  cap*  vii. 
fol.  xc.  He  was  accused  also  of  turning  the  Ljteran  into  a 
brothel ;  in  shorty  of  every  thing  but  the  real  ofienceji  &» 
opposition  to  Otho. 

*  Muratori  has  the  firsts  Baronius  the  second  date,  , 

3  See  note  to  Stanza  CXIV. 


lt>63  and  1064'.  Gregory  VII.  defended  him- 
self in  the  fortress  against  the  Roman  partisans 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  in  this  transaction  also  the 
Mole  appears  to  have  been  impregnable.  The 
people  and  the  Germans  could  not  force  their 
way  into,  it,  and  the  only  effort  made  was  to 
prevent  Gregory  from  getting  out.  He  was 
liberated  by  the  army  of  Guiscard;  but  the 
castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The 
troops  of  the  countess  Matilda  put  it  in  posses- 
sion of  Victor  in.,  whose  garrison  held  it  against 
the  partisans  of  the  anti-pope  Guibert,  in  1087- 
It  was  attacked  by  the  people,  and  yielded  by 
Urban  II.,  not,  however,  in  consequence  of  a 
violent  assault'  (A.  D.  10dl)«  I*  was  then  re- 
solved  to  level  this  "  lasting  shame"  with  the 
ground ;  but  the  anti-pope,  Guibert,  Clement 
III.,  retained  it  for  his  own  service,  and  defended 
it  for  seven  years  against  his  opponents* 

The  army  of  the  crusaders,  in  1096,  assaulted 
it  in  vain.  Urban  recovered  it  by  composition 
in  1098.  Another  anti-pope  Anaclete  II.  wrest* 
ed  it  from  the  hands  of  Innocent  II.,  who  re- 

ft 

*  AnBa]i  d'  Italia,  ad  an.  cit.  There  is  a  short  history  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  Donatus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  vii.  which  being 
founded  chiefly  on  Baronius,  seems  very  incorrect,  espe- 
cially as  to  datel. 

,  *  Baronius  would  make  it  appear  so.  See— Annali  ad  an. 
1091,  torn.  yi.  p.  808* 
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turaiiig  Vfith  the  Emperor  l^thaire  IIL,  tr i^d^ 
without  success,  to  recover  it«  This  occurred 
in  1 137t  and  in  the  following  year,  after  the 
4eath  of  Anaclete,  and  the  deposition  of  Victor 
IV.,  Innocent  was  again  master  of  the  Mole^ 
"JThe  Peter  Leone  family  guarded  it  for  the  sue* 
pessive  Pontifisy  Celestine  II.,  Lucius  II.,  and 
Eugenius  III.,  up  to  the  year  1 15S%  when  the 
new  senate  occupied  this  and  the  other  for- 
tresses. I(  stood  a  si^ge  for  Alexander  III. 
against  Fr^d^ric  Barbarossa,  in  1167;  but  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  senate  after  jthe  retreat  of 
that  pontiff. 

The  subsequent  popes,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  the  nominal  masters  of  it,  even  when  tbey 
had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the  temporal  power 
at  Rome  \  and  after  the  retreat  to  Avignon.  A 
legate  was  governor  at  the  dievation  of  Riensi, 
and  after  his  fall  the  Tribune  remained  for  a 
month  securely  posted  in  the  citadel.  Innocent 
VI.,  hearing  of  the  death  of  hh  Tribume-sen^or 
Rienzi,  was  alarmed  lest  the  barons  should  seiM 
the  Mole,  and  accordingly  delivered  it  into  the 
keeping  of  Hugo  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus, 
then  appointed  Senator.    On  the  return  from 

*  Annali,  ttmi.  vj.  p.  46l. 

*  Ibid,  ad  an.  cit. 

*  Donatus^  lib.  iv.  cap.  vij.   p.  89a     Script.  Rer.  ItaL 
torn.  iii. 
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Avignon  it  received  Gregory  XL  (1376) ;  but 
his  successor^  Urban  V I.,  lost  it  in  the  hurry  of 
the  election.  The  opposing  cardinals  would 
not  deliver  it  into  his  hands^  and  the  captain  of 
their  anti-pope,  Clement  VIL,  defended  it,  as 
already  described,  until  1378,  the  date  of  its 
destruction. 

.  It  remained  dismantled  until  1382,  when  two 
Romans  said  to  Boniface  IX.  **  If  you  wish  to 
maintain  the  dominion  of  Rome,  fortify  Castle 
Saint  Angelo^:  He  followed  their  advice,  and 
a  great  antiquary  records  the  consequence* 
^*  Boniface  the  IX.,  the  pontiff,  first  fortified 
the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  and  established  the  papal 
pawer\*'  The  people  petitioned  Innocent  VIJ^ 
to  restore  to  them  their  liberty^  the  Capitoly  th$ 
Mflvian  Bridge^  and  the  Mole^  and  seized,  fp;* 
a  moment,  aU  but  the  latter,  which  they  as- 
s^ultedi  but. were  repulsed  by  the  pontifical 
troops,  and  totally  routed  in  the  gardens  of 
Nero,  in  the  Vatican. 

Ladislaus,  of  Naples,  expelled  Pope  John 
XXni.,  and  left  the  castle  in  the  possession  of 
his  daughter,  Johanna  II.  It  now  stood  another 

*  *'  Se  tu  Tuoi  mantenere  lo  statodi  Roma  acconcia  caatel 
Sani'  Angelo/'     Steph.  Infess.  diario.  ibid.  p.  1115.  loc.  cit. 

•  **  Bonlfacius  IX.  Pondf.  max.  primus,  mole  Hadriani 
manita  Romanorum  Pontificum  ditionem  stabiiivit."  Oouf. 
I'anyinii  Deacrip.  Urb.  Roma^.  ap.  Grev.  torn.  iii.  p.  299- j 
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siege  from  Braccio  Montoni',  and  was  soon 
afterwards  delivered  to  Pope  Martin  V. 

During  the  reign  of  Eugenius  IV.  a  plan  was 
laid  for  murdering  the  governor,  and  when  that 
pope  was  driven  from  the  city,  the  people  at- 
tacked it  furiously,  but  were  unable  to  prevail. 
Sixtus  IV.  renewed  the  practice  of  naming  car- 
dinals to  the  praefecture  of  the  castle.  Nicholas 
V.  added  something  to  the  fortifications ;  but 
Alexander  VI.  constructed  the  brickworks  on 
the  summit,  and  also  the  bastions  in  front  of 
the  Tyber.  These  additions  enabled  it  to  lyith- 
stand  the  Imperialists  of  Charles  V.  for  seven 
months :  and  it  was  not  finally  taken  by  assault, 
but  surrendered,  by  Clement  VII.  and  his  thir- 
teen cardinals,  upon  terms.  Paul  III.  and  Pius 
IV.  adorned  and  strengthened  it;  but  the  great 
engineer  was  UAan  VIII. ;  he  added  a  mound, 
a  ditch,  a  bastion,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non of  different  calibre,  thereby  making  it  evi- 
dent, as  Donatus  quaintly  observes,  that  *^  his 
bees  (the  Barberini  arms)  not  only  gave  honey, 
but  had  stings  for  the  fight^** 

Since  the  modern  improvements  in  artillery, 

*  The  dates  will  have  been  seen  in  note  to  Stanza  LXXX. 

*  <'  Nimiram  apes  non  solum  mel  conficiunt  sed  etiam 
aculeatie  armantur  ad  pugnam."  Lib.  iv.  cap.  vii.  ibid.  Books 
were  written  to  shew  how  it  should  be  fortified;  so  the  writer 
found  somewhere ;  he  believes  in  Guicciardini. 
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it  is  clear  that  the  castle,  commaDded,  as  it  is» 
by  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  could  never  resist 
a  cannonade.  It  was'  surrendered  during  the 
late  war  of  1 8  ]  4,  after  an  idle  menace  from  the 
French  captain,  that  the  angel  on  the  top  should 
sheath  his  sword  before  the  garrison  would 
capitulate. 

Yet  it  has  completely  answered  the  intention 
of  Boniface,  and  the  Tomb  of  Hadrian  has  served 
for  the  basis  of  a  modern  throne.  This  must 
magnify  our  conceptions  of  the  massive  fabrics 
of  ancient  Rome :  but  the  destruction  of  the 
memorial  would  have  been  preferable  to  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy.  ' 

The  interior  of  the  castle  is  scarcely  worth  a 
visit,  except  it  be  for  the  sake  of  mpunting  to 
the  summit,  and  enjoying  the  prospect  of  the 
windings  of  the  Tyber.  The  memorials  of  Ha- 
drian are  reduced  to  a  bust,  and  a  copy  of  it 
shewn  in  the  principal  saloon,  whose  frescoes  are 
very  little  attractive,  after  the  sight  of  the  mas- 
terpieces  in  that  art.  The  size,  however,  of  the 
room  is  so  considerable,  that  a  tragedy  was  re- 
presented there  under  the  direction  of  Car- 
dinal Riario  in  presence  of  the  whole  papal 
court^     The   living   still  continue  to  be  en- 

*  Tijraboschi,  Storia,  &c.  torn.  vi.  par.  iii.  lib.  iii.  p.  816. 
This  was  about  the  year  1492.  Innocent  VIII.  was  specta- 
tor,  abd  the  academicians  of  Pomponius  Lstus  were  the 
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tombed  in  the  repository  of  the  dead,  and  the 
exploit  of  Cellini,  which  a  view  of  the  fort 
nakes  less  suiprising,  has  been  repeated  by  a 
late  prisoner. 

Stanza  CLIV. 

Poiweff  Olory,  StrmgO^  amd  Beauty,  all  are  aided 
/n  ihii  eiemalark  qfworeliip  unJk/Ued. 


The  ceremonies  of  a  religion  must,  except 
where  they  are  sanguinary,  be  considered  the 
most  harmless  part  of  it :  if,  however,  our  no- 
tions of  primitive  Christianity  be  at  all  correct, 
nothing  can  so  little  resemble  it  as  the  present 
worship  at  Saint  Peter's.  A  noisy  school  for 
children  in  one  corner ;  a  sermon  preached  to  a 
moveable  audience  at  another ;  a  concert  in  this 
chapel ;  a  ceremony,  half  interrupted  by  the 
distant  sounds  of  the  same  music,  in  another 
quarter  \  a  ceaseless  crowd  sauntering  along  the 
nave,  and  circulating  through  all  the  aisles; 
listeners  and  gazers  walking,  sitting,  kneeling ; 
some  rubbing  their  foreheads  against  the  worn 
toes  of  the  bronze  Saint  Peter,  others  smiling  at 
them ;  confessors  in  boxes  absolving  penitents  } 
lacquey  de  places  expounding  pictures  ;  and  all 

a^TS.    The  plays  were  performed  also  id  the   cardinal*s 
hoiue,  and  *'  in  media  Circi  cave&>"  probably  the  Coliteum. 
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these  individual  objects  and  actions  lost  under 
an  artificial  heaven,  whose  grandeur  and  whose 
beauties  delight  and  distract  the  eye. 

Such  is  the  interior  of  this  glorious  edifice — 
the  Mail  of  Rome;  but  religious  sentiments 
are,  periiaps^  the  last  whioh  it  inspires.  Where 
man  has  done  such  wonders,  the  ungrate  Ail 
mind  does  not  recur  to  the  Deity ;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  uncharitable  to  conclude,  that  the  worship 
of  the  early  Christians,  condensed  in  the  damp 
crypts  and  catacombs,  was  performed  with  a 
fervour  which  evaporates  under  the  aerial  vault 
of  Saint  Peter's. 

His  present  holiness,  talking  to  an  English- 
man of  the  church  of  Rome,  said  to  him,  *^  You 
are  good  Catholics  in  your  country;  here  it 
is  all  talk  (grido)/'  Pius  had,  at  the  same 
time,  the  discernment  to  attribute  the  superior 
earnestness  of  the  Catholics  of  the  United  King- 
dom^ to  their  labouring  under  ceitiin  political 
disadvantages,  which  made  their  piety  a  point 
of  honour  and  of  pride.  It  has,  in  truth,  been 
long  before  discovered,  that  penalties  are  little 
less  effectual  than  premiums,  in  keeping  alive 
an  absurd  superstition,  which  can  fall  into  dis- 
use only  by  entire  toleration  and  neglect. 

The  indifference  of  the  Italians,  however,  must 
be  understood  under  certain  limitations.  It  may 
be  true  of  the  loungers  at  Saint  Peter's,  of  the 
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company  which  throngs  the  papal  shows^  most 
of  whom  are  foreigners,  or  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  perhaps  of  the  clergy  themselves.  But  the 
very  old  of  both  sexes,  the  peasantry,  the  greater 
part  of  the  females  of  all  classes,  but  more  in 
the  higher  than  the  A^iddling  orders,  may  be 
considered,  in  the  whole,  sufficiently  obedient 
to  the  easy  injunctions  of  their  religion ;  and, 
as  far  as  faith  is  concerned,  cannot  have  been 
much  surpassed  by  the  most  devout  of  their 
ancestors. 

In  all  those  conditions  of  mankind  most 
readily  exposed  to  danger  or  distress,  and  most 
easily  affected  by  a  sense  of  weakness,  by  a  hope 
of  the  better,  by  a  fear  of  the  worse,  the  ancient 
superstition  has  recovered  whatever  influence  she 
may  have  lost  by  the  French  invasion.  At  Rome 
the  days  of  miracles  are  returned,  and  these 
miracles  are  solemnly  examined,  and,  what  is 
not  a  whit  more  ridiculous,  substantiated  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  council  of  Trent.  If 
they  coincide  with  this  test  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  are  then  ratified  by  the  signature 
of  cardinals,  and  published  in  the  Court  Ga- 
zette. ,  It  .should  be  told  that  this  last  condi- 
tion is  prudent  i  for  a  miracle  at  Rome  is  re- 
sorted to  like  a  fire  at  Constantinople ;  and  on 
the  notification  of  an  exorbitant  impost,  the 
Madonnas  open  their  eyes,  in  order,  if  such  a 
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phrase  may  be  allowed,  to  open  those  of  the. 
people.  This  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1817;  but  the  imprisonment  of  three  or  four 
priests  soon  restored  both  the  statues  and  their 
worshippers  to  their  usual  insensibility.  When 
the  images  do  not  declare  themselves  against 
the  government,  their  animation  is  rather  en- 
couraged than  forbidden,  and  superstition  is 
allowed  its  full  play.  The  new  constitution 
which  the  enlightened  Gonsalvi  has  proposed 
does  not  apply  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people. 

Pius  VII.  himself  underwent,  more  than  once, 
a  partial  translation  in  1811,  at  Savona,  as  we 
find  by  a  picture  now  circulated  in  his  capital  \ 
When  his  Holiness  returned  to  Rome  in  1814, 
the  people  went  out  to  meet  him,  with  palms  in 
their  hands,  and  bearing  full  length  portraits  of 
him ;  which  is  an  honour  never  permitted  except 
to  the  Beati,  on  their  road  to  an  apotheosis. 
Shortly  after  the  happy  event,  the  city  was 
solemnly  lustrated  by  holy  water  and  missions, 
that  is,  sermons  in  the  streets,  to  purge  away 
the  contagion  of  the  French. 

There  are  still  the  above-mentioned  missions 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  when  the  audience  are 
preached  into  thcMmmediate  conflagration  of 

'  With  this  legend :  Pius  .  Sept .  Pont .  Max .  Savons,  in 
Ecstasim  iterum  raptus  die  Assuibptionis,  6.  M.  V.  I5ta  Au- 
gust!, 181 1*    His  Holiness  is  in  the  air. 
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tfieir  Metastasios  or  other  pernicious  volumes ; 
and,  stranger  still,  pious  whippings  Bt6  still  pub- 
licly performed  in  addition  to  the  discipline  en- 
joined amongst  the  penances  of  the  convents. 
The  reader  may  not  object  to  a  short  account 
of  this  extraordinary  exercise,  such  as  it  is  now 
administered  in  the  oratory  of  the  Padre  Cara- 
vita  and  in  another  church  at  Rome. 

The  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  time  of  ves- 
pers. It  is  preceded  by  a  short  exhortation, 
during  which  a  bell  rings,  and  whips,  that  is, 
strings  of  knotted  whip-cord,  are  distributed 
quietly  amongst  such  of  the  audience  as  are  on 
their  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  Those 
resting  on  the  benches  come  to  edify  by  ex- 
ample only.  On  a  second  bell,  the  candles 
are  extinguished,  and  the  former  sermon  hav- 
ing ceased,  a  loud  voice  issues  from  the  altar, 
which  pours  forth  an  exhortation  to  think 
of  unconfessed,  or  unrepented,  or  unforgiven 
crimes.  This  continues  a  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  kneelers  to  strip  off  their  upper 
garments:  the  tone  of  the  preacher  is  raised 
more  loudly  at  every  word,  and  he  vehemently 
exhorts  his  hearers  to  recollect  that  Christ  and 
the  martyrs  suffered  much  more  than  whipping 
— •*'  Shew^  then  J  your  penitence — shew  your  seme 
of  Chris  fs  sacrifice — shew  it  with  the  whipJ^  The 
flagellation  begins.  The  darkness,  the  tu- 
multuous sound  of  blows  in  every  direction—* 
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"  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  pray  for  us  !**  bursting  aiit« 
at  intervals — the  persuasion  that  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  atrocious  eulprits  and  maniacs^  who 
know  of  an  absolution  for  every  crime— the 
whole  situation  has  the  effect  of  witchery,  and 
so  far  from  exciting  a  smile,  fixes  you  to  the 
spot  in  a  trance  of  restless  horror,  prolonged 
beyond  expectation  or  bearing. 

The  scourging  continues  ten  or  fifteen  mi-^ 
nutes,  and  when  it  sounds  as  if  dying  away,  a 
bell  rings,  which  seems  to  invigorate  the  peni« 
tents,  for  the  lashes  beat  about  more  thickly  than 
before.  Another  bell  rings,  and  the  blows  sub* 
side.  At  a  third  signal  the  candles  are  re-lighted, 
and  the  minister  who  has  distributed  the  disci- 
plines, collects  them  again  with«  the  same  dis-^ 
cretion  ;  for  the  performers,  to  do  them  justice; 
appear  to  be  too  much  ashamed  of  their  trans- 
gressions to  make  a  shew  of  their  penance, '  so 
that  it  is  very  difiicult  to  say  whether  even  your 
next  neighbour  has  given  himself  the  lash  or 
not 

The  incredulous  or  the  humourist  must  not 
suppdse  that  the  darkness  favours  evasion* 
There  can  be  no  pleasantry  in  doing  that  which 
no  one  sees,  and  no  merit  can  be  assumed  where  . 
it  is  not  known  who  accepts  the  disciplines. 
The  flagellation  does  certainly  take  place  on  the 
naked  skin ;  and  this  ferocious  superstition,  of 
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which  antiquity  can  furnish  no  example  \  has^ 
after  being  once  dropt,  been  revived  as  a  salu-* 
tary  corrective  of  an  age  of  atheism.  The  former 
processions  of  flagellants  have  not  been  yet  re* 
newed,  but  the  crowds  which  frequent  the  above 
ceremony^  leave  no  doubt  that  they  would  be 
equally  well  attended. 

Such  itn  innovation  may  be  tolerated,  and 
perhaps  applauded,  in  the  days  of  barbarism^ 
when  the  beating  of  themselves  was  found  the 
only  expedient  to  prevent  the  Italians  from  the 
beating  of  each  other ;  but  the  renewal  of  it  at 
this  period  must  induce  us  to  fear  that  the 
gradual  progress  of  reason  is  the  dream  of  phi- 
lanthrophy,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
all  societies,  ip  times  the  most  civilized  as  well 
a3  the  most  ignorant,  is  always  ready  to  adopt 
the  most  unnatural  belief,  andHhe  most  revolt- 
iiig  practices.    It  ia  singular,  however,  that  the 


^^  The  priests  of  Cybele  consented  to  that  mntiktion  on! 
which  the  monastic  institutions  have  refined.  Those  of 
BeUooa  sighed  themselves  with  knives,  or  appeared  to  do 
SQ :  and  Commodus,  who  suspected  some  deceit,  insist^  on  a 
performance  of  the  ceremony  in  his  presence,  and  took  care 
that  the  wounds  should  be  given  in  good  earnest.  Bat  m 
both  these  instances  the  sufferers  were  priests.  The  wound- 
ing and  cutting  were  formalities,  not  a  penance ;  and  the 
people  did  not»  as  in  t]|e  whipping,  paftake  in  such  atrocious 
fooleries* 
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humane  Pius  and  the  intelligent  GardinaUsecte- 
tary,  do  not  perceive  the  objectionable  part  of 
an  institution  which  was  prohibited  at  its  first 
rise,  by  some  of  the  wisest  Italian  princes,  and 
is  now  allowed  nowhere  but  at  Rome. 

Flagellation  b^gan  to  be  accounted  amongst 
the  duties  of  piety  about  the  year  1260,  It 
originated  in  Perugia,  travelled  thence  to 
Rome,  and  in  a  short  time  the  high-roads  of 
Italy  were  crowded  with  processions  of  peni* 
tents,  two  by  two,  sometimes  nearly  naked, 
sometimes  in  sackcloth,  scourging  themselves 
from  city  to  city,  and  preaching  the  correction 
of  vice,  and  peace.  Twenty  thousand  Bolog- 
nese,  with  their  Gonfalonier  at  their  head, 
whipped  themselves  all  the  way  to  Modena. 
The  Modenese  made  a  similar  voyage :  and  the 
Chronicles  tell  us ',  that  there  was  at  the  same 
time  **  a  great  fiogging  for  the  laoeof  God^^^  in 
Parma  and  Reggio,  and  in  other  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Manfred,  however,  king  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  the  signiors  of  Milan,  of  Brescia,  of 
Ferrara,  ^'  the  sons  and  masters  of  iniquity','' 

1  <t  Fait  flcovamentum  magnum  pro  amore  del  in  Parma 
et  in  Regio  et  Mutinay  et  alibi  <;tiam  per  Lombardiam,  et 
paces,  inter  homines  habentes  guerras  facts  sunt."  Cliron.  di 
Farma^  ap.  Murat.  Dissertaz*  sopra  le  antic.  Ital.  JS.  p.  d02. 

*  ''  Iniquitatis  filii  et  magistri  renuerunt  accipere  discipli- 
nam.'*     Ibid. 

Y  2 
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objected  to  receiving  the  discipline :  they  shut 
their  gates  against  the  flagellants,  who,  on  their 
march  towards  Milan,  were  scared  by  the  sight 
of  six  hundred  gibbets  erected  by  the  Torriani, 
Lords  of  the  country,  and  whipped  themselves 
|>ack  ta  whence  they  came  \  With  such  opposi- 
tion, the  practice  would  have  expired  upon  the 
highways,  had  not  the  pious  foundling  of  fana- 
ticism been  caught  up  and  cherished  in  the  warm 
bosom  of  mother  church.  Flagellation  was  no 
longer  vagrant  on  the  roads,  but  still  flourished 
in. the  streets  of  cities,  and  in  churches,  and  in 
convents.  It  became  also  the  bond  of  union  and 
the  consolation  of  m^ny  lay  confraternities,  as 
well  as.  religious  foundations,  was  enriched  by 
papal  indulgencies,  and  transmitted,  with  unim- 
paired favour,  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  French  government  had  other  uses,  not 
so  absurd,  but  more  pernicious,  to  which  to 
apply  the  nervous  arms  of  their  subjects,  peni- 
tent and  impenitent.  Self-whipping  was  abo- 
lished— it  might  have  been  thought  for  ever— 
but  Pius  VII.  has  returned,  and  seems  lo  forget 
that  he  is  not  Clement  IV.  The  scattered  funds 
for  idleness  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
collected in  the  Roman  states,  and  some  other 

*  '<  Sed  volentibuB  venire  Mediolanum  per  Turrianoe  sex- 
cents  furcae  parantur,  quo  viso  retrocestterunt.'*  Ibid.  p. 
tkJO.  torn.  ili.  of  the  Italian  edition. 
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parts  of  Italy ;  and  religious  orders  re-establish- 
ed, in  many  instances,  to  the  regret  of  the  com- 
munities themselves.  The  education  of  youth 
is,  we  have  seen,*  again  put  into  the  hands  ojf 
the  resuscitated  Jesuits ^  whose  suppression  is 
now  recognised  amongst  the  causes  of  the  late 
convulsions  of  Europe. 

These  views  are  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
House  of  Austria,  whose  possessions^,  under  va- 
rious branches  of  the. same  family,  now  stretch 
from  the  Apennines  of  Cortona  to  the  Po  and 
the  Alps.  The  Tuscans,  since  the  reign  of 
Cosmo  III.,  have. received  the  bent  of  supersti- 
tion, and  are  distinguished,  particularly  the 
Florentines,  for  a  disposition  to  credulity  which 
will  now  return  with  all  its  force.    Yet  Pig- 

'^  Hume,  the  friend  of  all  establishments,  and  who  owns 
the  misconduct  of  the  Jesuits  to  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
•has  this  passage.  **  This  reproach,  however,  they  must 
bear  from  posterity,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  their  in- 
stitution they  were  engaged  to  pervert  learning,  the  only 
effectual  remedy  against  superstition,  into  a  nourishment  of 
that  infirmity ;  and  as  their  erudition  was  chiefly  of  the  eccle- 
siastical and  scholastic  kind  (though  a  few  members  have 
cultivated  polite  literature)  they  were  only  the  more  enabled 
by  that  acquisition  to  refine  away  the  plainest  dictates  of 
morality,  and  to  erect  a  new  system  of  casuistry,  by  which 
prevarication,  perjury,  and  every  crime,  when  it  served  their 
ghostly  purposes,  might  be  justified  and  defended."  History 
of  England,  Elizabeth,  oap.  ixL 
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notti,  only  a  few  years  past,  could  still  disperse 
his  liberal  opinions  through  his  engaging  his* 
tory.  The  literary  journal  of  Lombardy  is  t^ 
vised  by  the  pensioners  of  the  court ;  yet,  in 
the  same  precincts,  the  author  of  the  Aristo- 
demus  still  lives  and  writes.  A  German  has 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  university  of 
Padua,  yet  the  Italian  Odyssey  has  just  added 
another  wreath  to  the  poet  of  the  neighbouring 
Verona.  Yet,  if  the  present  depression  shall 
continue  to  weigh  upon  the  Italians,  such  proofs 
of  the  unextinguishable  genius  of  the  soil,  will 
become  daily  more  rare.  All  the  elements 
which,  under  the  creative  encouragement  of  a 
free,  or  even  an  independent  government,  might 
compose  a  great  and  enlightened  ns^tion,  will 
mingle  into  their  primitive  confusion,  afid  se* 
date  ignorance  establish,  upon  the  inert  mass, 
her  leaden  throne*  A  ray  of  light  may  struggle 
through  the  darkness,  another  Canova  may  arise 
after  a  dreary  interval,  and  a  faint  voice  remind 
some  future  age^  that  Italy  was  once  the  land 
of  poets. 

**  In  vain,  in  vain>  the  all-composing  hour 
Resistleu  falls:  the  Muse  obeys  the  power. 
She  comes!  she  comes!  the  sable  throne  behold. 
Of  night  primeval,  and  of  Chaos  old ! 
Befone  her.  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay^ 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
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^t  sbooU  in  Tain  its  moroenUiry  fires. 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 

Nor  public  flame  nor  private  dares  to  shine. 
Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine. 
Lo  I  thy  dread  empire,  Chaos!  is  restored. 
Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word: 
Thy  hand,  great  Anarch  !  lets  the  curtain  &11, 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all.*' 


Stanza  CLXXIII. 
JLo,  Nemi !  naveUed  in  the  woody  hilh. 

Stanza  CLXXIV. 
And  near  Albano^s  scarce  divided  waveSy  <$*c.  Sfc, 

Nemi,  that  is,  the  Arician  grove,  and  the  A1-* 
ban  hill,  come  within  the  tour  commonly  made 
by  travellers;  and  a  description,  in  the  uiual 
style,  will  be  found  in  all  the  common  guide- 
books. No  one  should  omit  to  visit  the  two 
lakes.  The  tunnel,  or  emissary,  cut  nearly  two 
miles  through  the  mountain,  from  the  Alban 
lake,  is  the  most  extraordinary  memorial  (o£ 
Roman  perseverance  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
An  English  miner  would  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  such  a  perforation  made  without  shafts,  tt 
has  served  to  carry  off  the  redundant  water  from 
the  time  of  the  Veian  war,  398  years  before 
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Christ,  to  this  day,  nor  has  received,  nor  is  in 
want  of  repairs '. 

When  the  traveller  has  wandered  amongst 
the  ruins  of  villas  and  tombs>  to  all  of  which 
great  names  are  given^,  be  tnay  examine  the 
productions  of  a  discovery  which  has  been  lately 
made,  and  which,  if  there  be  no  deception,  has 
brought  to  light  a  society  possessed,  apparently, 
of  all  the  arts  of  ancient  civilization,  and  ex* 
isting  before  the  arrival  of  JEnea^  in  Italy ;  a 
society  which  was  buried  in  the  convulsion  that 
changed  the  volcano  of  Albano  into  a  lake. 

Doctor  Alexander  Visconti  has  enabled  us  to 
judge  of  this  prodigious  discovery,  by  publishing 
a  memoir  on  the  subject,  and  the  reader  may 
like  to  see  the  fact  stated  plainly,  and  dive3ted 
of  the  solemn  whimsical  pedantry  of  the  anti- 
quary, and  of  the  legal  involution  of  the  attached 

'  AH  that  Livy  says  of  this  great  work,  after  mentioning 
that  it  had  been  prescribed  by  a  Tuscan  soothsayer  and  the 
oracle  of  Apollo^  is,  '<  Jam  ex  lacu  Albano  aqua  emissa  in 
agros."  Lib.  v.  cap.  liv.  It  was  completed  in  a  year.  It 
is  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  six  feet  in  height. 

^  Here  you  have  Pompey's  villa,  Pompey*8  tomb,  or,  if 
.that  will  not  serve,  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  or, 
since  tliat  may  not  be  bold  enough,  the  tomb  q{  Ascanius,  in 
another  quarter.  Some,  who  are  not  content  with  tombs, 
call  them  villas.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  antiquaries^ 
knQW  the  very  tavpm  where  Milo  killed  Claudius. 
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affidavits.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  Signor 
Carnevali,  a  gentleman  of  Albano,  had  found, 
in  January  1817,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cinerary  vases,  in  turning  up  the  ground  for  a 
plantation,  near  the  road  from  Castel  Gandolfo 
to  Marino.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month, 
one  Signor  Tomasetti,  breaking  up  a  continued 
mass  of  peperine  which  covers  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  near  the  road  to  Marino,  on  the  ground 
called  M ontecucco,  when  he  came  to  the  dis- 
tance  of  five  hundred  and  seventy*one  Roman 
canes  from  the  spot  where  Signor  Carnevali  had 
discovered  his  vases,  suddenly  found  several 
cinerary  vases,  all  of  them  broken  excepting 
one.  These  were  under  the  layer  of  peperine. 
The  two  gentlemen  above-mentioned  resolved 
then  to  make  farther  excavations,  and,  in  pre- 
sence of  several  respectable  witnesses,  on  the 
4th  of  the  following  Tebruary,  broke  up  another 
mass  of  the  same  peperintj  which  measured  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  and  a  half  Roman  canes 
in  square  surface.  Tkey  cut  downwards  through 
about  a  palm  and  a  half  of  common  soil,  and 
then  lower,  to  the  depth  of  two  palms  of  pe- 
perine, and  came  to  some  white  cretaceous 
earth,  the  layer  of  which  they  found  to  be  a 
palm  and  a  half  deep.  In  this  layer  they  found  a 
terra  cotta,  figured,  vase,  broken  in  many  pieces. 
The  vase  was  seen  in  its  bed  by  all  the  wit- 
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nesses,  previously  to  being  taken  up.  Other 
similar  fragments  were  discovered  as  the  labour 
continued  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  mass  OJT 
peperine  became  much  thicker,  and  covered  the 
surface  to  the  depth  of  four  palms.  Pieces  of  a 
conduit  pipe  of  some  size  were  also  found,  and 
that  not  in  mass,  but  separated  from  one  an- 
other. The  fragments  of  vases  produced  from 
this  excavation  were  not  of  sufficient  size  to 
furnish  any  conjecture  as  to  the  form  of  the 
vessels :  but  from  the  bottom  of  one,  more  en- 
tire than  the  rest,  they  were  thought  to  have 
had  the  shape  of  SLptla,  or  water  cistern. 

It  should  be  told  that,  at  different  periods, 
four  and  three  years  before,  other  fragments  of 
vases  had  been  found  und^r  the  peperine  ;  and 
that  under  the  same  mass  of  peperine  certain 
stone-cutters  had  found  pieces  of  iron,  appear- 
ing to  them  to  be  nails.  Of  these  discoveries 
affidavits  were  made  a  little  after  the  period  of 
the  present  excavation,  in  March.  The  Signor 
Carnevali  tells  his  visitors  of  a  metal  mirror  also 
found  in  the  same  position,  but  the  affidavits 
make  no  mention  of  it. 

The  whole  of  the  fragments  found  on  the 
fourth  of  February  were  carefully  collected,  add, 
the  next  day,  in  presence  of  the  former  wit- 
nesses and  a  notary  public,  were  examined  and 
compared  with  the  entire  vases  found  in  January 
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by  the  SigQor  Carnevali;  The  consequence  of 
this  comparison  was  a  solemn  judgment  that  the 
fragments  and  the  entire  vases  were  of  the  same 
composition  and  materials. 

This  identity  being  established,  the  same 
value  was,  of  course,  attached  to  the  vases  of 
. '  the  Signor  Carnevali,  which  had  been  found  iwt 
under  the  peperine,  as  to  that  of  Signor  Toma^ 
setti,  and  to  the  fragments  discovered  on  the 
fourth  of  February,  under^  the  rock.  As,  there*^ 
&)re»  the  Tomasetti  vase  and  the  fragments  were 
in  thtmselves  in  Tioyfv&Q  curious,  the  antiquaries 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of.  the  Carnevali 
vases  with  the  same  satisfaction  as  if  they  had 
been  found  under  the  rock  with  the  others* 

The  Doctor  Visconti  addressed  the  above  let«- 
ter  to  Yn^friendj  Signor  Carnevali,  in  April ;  and 
the  memoir  having  been  read  in  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Society  at  Rome,  was  shortly  after  published, 
together  with  the  affidavits  before  alluded  to. 
This  memoir  discusses  the  contents  found  in 
the  Carnevali  vases,  which  are  indeed  so'  cu«- 
rious,  that  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to 
give  a  drawing  of  them,  which,  after  personal 
examination,  the  writer  can  aver  .to  be  very 
correct. 

The  whole  memoir  goes  to  prove  that  the 
vases  and  the  nails,  and  all  the  Alban  fragments, 
belong  to  a  stat6  of  society  existing  in  this 
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mountain  V  before  the  volcano  of  Albano  was 
extinguished,  that  is,  at  some  unknown  period 
before  Ascanius  founded  Alba  Longa,  in  the 
year  1 1 76  before  the  Christian  sera. 

It  is  premised  that  the  peperine  under  which 
the  Tomasetti  vase,  and  (by  induction)  all  the 
vases,  were  laid,  was  originally  a  volcanic  sub-  • 
stance  thrown  up  at  the  great  convulsion,  and 
gradually  formed  into  stone.  These  burials, 
then,  did  not  take  place  after,  but  before,  the 
present  surface  was  formed,  therefore  they  be- 
long to  a  people  who  lived  at  Alba  before  the 
lake  was  formed,  and  the  crater  became  extinct : 
these  people  Visconti  calls  Aborigines.  With 
this  foundation  the  Roman  antiquary  endeavours 
to'  shew,  that  the  burials  may  have  belonged  to 
a  people  even  of  the  extreme  antiquity  requisite 
for  such  a  supposition. 

For  the  burnt  bones  are  no  objection  :  burn- 
ing the  dead  was  practised  by  the  very  ancient 
Greeks,  by  the  very  ancient  Trojans,  by  the  very 
ancient  Thebans,  by  the  very  ancient  Romans, 
and  the  very  ancient  Gauls,  also  by.  the  modem 
Indians. 

The  vessels  of  earth  are  no  objection,  for  the 
tomb  of  Belus  contained  a  vase  of  glass,  there- 
fore clay  must  be  much  more  ancient ;  besides 
which  Numa  had  a  college  of  potters ;  and,  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  the  colonists  at  Capua 
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discovered  some  very  old  monumental  vascula 
of  pottery,  with  some  inscribed  brass  tablets, 
saying  they  belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Capys ; 
add  to  this,  these'  very  ancient  pottery  works 
were  of  a  dark  colour,  as  are  the  Carnevali  vases, 
as  if  tinged  with  the  oxid  of  iron,  and  their 
composition  differs  from  the  common  clay  by 
the  addition  of  a  (Certain  quantity  of  volcanic 
sand,  and  according  to  a  chemical  analysis,  they 
are  thus  combined  in  every  100  parts* 

Silicious  earth 6St 

Aluminous  do.    ......  2  U 

Carbonate  of  lime 4i 

Water lOJ- 

100 

The  different  contents  of  the  deposit  are  no 
objection,  for  the  large  outward  jar,  the  cine- 
rary urn,  the  ointment  vase,  and  the 'metal 
ornaments  within  the  cinerary  vase,  the  cale- 
factorium,  the  perfume  vase,  the  vase  called 
guttus,  the  five  other  vases,  perhaps,  for  wine, 
and  milk,  and  honey,  the  bowl  and  the  three 
platters,  may  be  all  shown  to  be  of  most  ancient 
usage.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  funereal 
lamp  of  rough  workmanship,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  a  little  jude  idol  which  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  Oscilice,  a  sacrifice  to  Dw,  in  place  of 
the  human  victim,  and  of  that  sort  wJiich  Rachel 
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stole  from  her  father.    *^  Erai  Labun  ad  ton* 
dendas  oves,  et  Rachel  fur  ata  est  idoia  patris  suU* 
As  lor  the  bronze  utensils^  they  are  also  of 
the  highest   antiquity,  for  brass  was  the  first 
metal  employed;  the  fibula  may  have  pinned 
the  amianthus  or  other  cloth  in  which  the  ashes 
were  wrapped,*  a  conjecture  more  probable  from 
its  being  made  without  soldering :  the  elegance 
of  the  workmanship  does  not  surpass  that  of 
the  coin  of  Servius  TuUius.     Tubal  Gain  was  a 
worker  in  all  works  of  brass  and  iron.    The 
small  wheel,  the  little  laqce  head,  the  two  hooks, 
the  stylus,  were  part  of  the  sepulchral  munera 
buried  vrith  the  dead;  the  spoked  wheel  was 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer ;  the  stylus  also 
having  the  obliterating  part  moveable,  differs 
from  the  usual  form,  and,  there/ore^  is  of  great 
antiquity ;  styli  were  used  at  Rome*  in  th^  time 
of  Poftenna,    The  Doctor  Visconti  attempts  no 
explanation  of  the  forked  instrument  in  terra 
cotta,  seen  in  the  first  drawing.     The  mysteri^^ 
ous  figures  and  points  observable  in  the  second 
drawing,  may  be  letters,  of  which,  **  according 
to  Pliny ^  the  Phenicians  were  the  inventors''  and 
were  appropriately  added  to  a  monument,  quia 
monet  nosi 

So  far  the  Roman  antiquary.  It  is  now  our 
tnrn  to  make  a  few  remarks.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  it  should  be  told  that  in  the  mopth  of  May, 
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following  the  discovery,  the  ground  whence  the 
interments  were  extracted  was  covered  up  and 
shown  to  no  one  even  upon  enquiry.  An  Eftglish 
naturalist  who  visited  the  spot,  was  unable  to 
discover  the  precise  excavation  ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  same  gentleman,  that  the  stone 
called  peperine  Was,  in  fact,  a  tufo  gradually 
formed  by  the  sand  and  water  crumbling  down 
the  declivity  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
not  a  vblcanic  formation,  of  which  he  discerned 
Ao  signs.  According  to  this  supposition,  there 
w  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the  ex« 
treme  antiquity  assumed  by  the  Doctor  Vis** 
conti. 

In  the  second  place»  although  there  was  only 
one  entire  vase  actually  found  under  the  rock, 
and  that  vase  was  of  much  more  simple  work- 
manship, and  contained  none  of  the  curious 
implements  of  the  others,  the  Signor  Carne- 
vali,  in  showing  his  museum,  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  discoveries,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavours,  both  by  his  silence^  and^ 
when  he  is  pushed,  by  his  assertions,  to  con- 
found the  two,  assuming  that  his  whole  museum 
is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  said  Tomasetti 
vaae. 

This  remark  becomes  more  important,  al- 
though more  invidious,  when  it  is  told  that  the 
articles  of  the  museum  are  for  sale,  the  price 
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of  a  complete  interment  being  fifty  louisd'ors. 
This  incomprehensible  dispersion  of  such  trea- 
sures does  not  qiiite  agree  with  the  following 
innocent  conclusion  with  which  Visconti  pe- 
rorates. 

"  Dear  Friend, 

**  These  monuments  are  come 
into  your  house, 

*  Data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulchris :' 

it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  venerable  antiqui- 
ties strive  to  get  into  your  hands,  for  a  few. 
days  since  you  have  acquired  that  very  ancient 
(es  grave,  njBver  yet  published,  weighing  four 
pounds  and  a  half,  with  an  anchor  on  one  side, 
and  a  tripod  on  the  reverse:  perchance  it  is 
the  destiny  of  tripods  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  best  of  men.  I  recommend  to  you  these 
innocent  utensils^  that  have  lasted  for  so  ipany 
years,  more  precious  than  gold  and  .than  silver; 
since  they  were  made  in  times  when,  according 
to  Pliny,  gold  and  silver  were  worked  not  for 
men,  nor  even  for  the  gods  themselves.  Take 
care  that  they  are  not  broken  nor  lost,  but  pass 
down  from  age  to  age .  like  the  stars.  Wiiat 
a  number  of  fine  things  you  have — and  you 
may  yet  possess!!  but  your  heart  is  refulgent 

'  *<  Vi  raccomando  questi  ionoccnti  stoviglie/'     Lcttera^ 
&c.  p.  29. 
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above  all,  and  if  your .  modesty  did  not  snatch 
the  pen  from  my  hand,  how  much  I  should 
write  on  that  topic :  I  wait  then  for  your  other 
agreeable  commands,  that  I  may  shew  you  by 
deeds  that  I  am/'  &;c. 

The  owner  may  think  he  follows  his  friend's 
advice,  by  retaining  one  or  two  of  the  best 
specimens. 

Thirdly,,  the  museum  contains  a  great  variety 
of  articles,  all  of  them,  inferred  to  have  been 
laid  under  the  rock,  but  for  which  circumstance 
there  is  no  guarantee,  even  in  the  affidavits 
attached  to  the  memoir ;  the  bronze  implements 
in.  great  ^ number  and  of  every  shape,  are  of  as 
elegant  and  elaborate  workmanship  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  specimens,  which  are  seen  in  the 
other  museums  of  Europe,  and  which  confess- 
edly belong  to  a  much  later  age  than  that  as^ 
sumed  by  Visconti.  These  bronze  implements 
are  frequently  discovered  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the  pottery  of  the 
large  jar,  or  of  the  cinerary  vase,  which  is  of  a 
form  much  more  rude  than  suits  with  their  shape 
and  makci  They  do  however  agree  well  enough 
with  the  lamps  and  lacrymatories,  which  are  en^ 
tirely  of  the  kind  discovered  every  day  in  Greek 
and  Roman  burials.  It  is  possible  then,  and,  all 
things  considered,  probable,  that  the  interments 
have  been  completed  and  adjusted  since  the 
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discovery,  and  that  part  of  the  pottery  may 
belong  to  one  period,  and  the  implements  and 
the  other  part  of  the  pottery  to  another.  The 
styli  are  in  great  variety,  and  belonged  to  a 
people  whose  alphabet  was  less  ri^de  than  the 
pretended  letters  on  the  vases — one  of  the 
fibulae  has  not  altogether  lost  the  spring.  It 
must  not  be  deemed  too  uncharitable  to  hesitate 
before  we  believe  that  all  the  articles  were 
found  in  the  Alban  vases. 

In  the  fourth  place:  the  larger  pottery  is 
neither  Roman  nor  Tuscan.  It  is  not  altogether 
unlike  that  found  in  other  places,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  the  early  inhabitants,  whom  it 
is  usual  to  call  Indigenes. 

The  most  learned  Roman  writers,  Porcius 
Cato,  Caius  Sempronius,  and  others,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Aborigines,  or,  as  others  called 
them,  the  Aberrigines,  were  Greeks  from 
Achaia,  who  had  migrated  to  Italy  many  years 
before  the  Trojan  war:  and  Dionysius  says» 
that,  in  that  case,  they  were  Arcadians  who  ac- 
companied OBnotrus  and  Peucetius  seventeen 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war^,  some  of 
whom  settled  in  UmbriaS  and  sent  out  colonies 
to  the  Corniculan  or  Tiburtine  mountainsV 
These  Aborigines  were  joined  by  the  Pelaagii 

<  Lib.  i.  cap.  vi.         *  Ibid.  cap.  xiii.  '  Ibid:  cap.  Xfu 
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colonists  originally  from  Argos  \  and  the  tw^ 
nations,  about  three  genera'tions  before  the 
Trojan  war,  were  in  possession  of  all  the  coun- 
try from  the  Tyber  to  the  Liris*;  but  the  Pe- 
lasgi  were  extinct  at  the  end  of  that  war%  or 
were  mingled  with  the  Aborigines^  Accord- 
ing to  this  account  we  have  Greeks  settled  for 
ages  in  these  hills  before  the  coming  of  iEneas 
to  Italy ;  but  that  these  Greeks  were  little 
better  than  barbarians,  we  may  collect  from  the 
same  authority,  which  tells  us  that  the  Arca- 
dians under  Evander,  who  settled  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill  about  sixty  years  before  the  Trojan 
war%  were  the  Jirst  that  introduced  the  Greek 
letters,  Greek  music,  and  Greek  manners  into 
Italy ^  Besides  these  Greek  Aborigines,  Dio* 
nysius  seems  to  talk  of  certain  indigenal  natives 
who  assisted  them  and  the  Trojans  in  founding 
Alba  Longa.  But  who  these  Indigenes  were, 
except  they  were  Tuscans,  whom  he  inclines  to 
believe  natives  of  Italy  ,  does  not  appear  from 
his  account 

Whoever  were  the  makers  of  the  bronze  im- 
plements, and  some  of  the  lesser  vases,  they  must 
be  supposed  in  a  state  of  civilization  superior  to 

« 

'  Lib.  i.  cap.  xtH.  xviii.  xx*  *  Ibid.  cap.  is. 

^  Ibid.  cap.  xxiv.  *  Ibid.  cap.  xxx. 

^  Ibid.  cap.  xxxi.  ^  Ibid.  cap.  spxxiii. 
^  Ibid.  cap.  xxix. 
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that  which  Evander  improved  by  theintroductiotf. 
of  Greek  arts  and  letters,  and  which  must  have 
belonged  to  the  people  living  there  before  the 
mountain  assumed  its  present  shape.  The  pot- 
tery is  sufficiently  rude  for  that  age,  but  unless^ 
all  the  articles  were  found  together,,  and  in  the 
pretended  position,  nothing  can  be  argued  with 
safety  from  any  of  the  phenomena.  Visconti 
has  gained  nothing  by  shewing  the  remote  an- 
tiquity of  similar  manufactures.  No  one  doubted- 
that  fact,  but  the  question  evidently  reduces 
itself  to  the  assigning  these  individual  interments 
to  a  time  and  nation  to  which  they  may  be 
reasonably  referred.  The  enquiry  undoubtedly. 
18,  supposing  the  whole  discovery  to  be  esta* 
blished,  and  that  nothing  has  been  interpolated,^ 
what  people  ever  lived  on  the  Alban  hill  at  any. 
period  who  might  have  made  these  vases  ? 

Since  the  return  of  the  writer  to  England  he 
has  heard  the  suggestion  of  an  English  anti- 
quary, which  is  certainly  more  ingenious,  and 
it  may  be  thought  more  satisfactory  than  the 
researches  of  Visconti.  That  which  puzzled 
the  Italian  most  has  furnished  the  Englishman 
with  the  clue  of  his  conjecture ;  for  those  figures- 
which  Visconti  thinks  may  be  letters,  or,  per- 
haps, whole  wordsj  like  the  Chinese  characters, 
have  induced  him  to  come  to  a  very  different 
conclusion. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  root  or  germ  of  each 
of  these  figures  is  a  cross,'* 


mm 


J  prn±r 


Eru 


E 


in  far    rr:, 


and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  they  bear 
a  very  close  resemblance  to  a  certa;in  Runic 
character,  or  magical  sign,  found  upon  many 
nprthern  monuments,  and  which  is  considered 
as  denoting  the  hammer,  or  rather  the  battle- 
axe,  of  the  Scandinavian  Thor.  The  weapon 
of  Thor  was  figured  by  a  cross  in  very  remote 
ages.  When  the  horn  of  mead  was  passed  to 
Hako  the  Good,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  vessel.  *'  What !"  exclaimed  a  heathen 
Earl,  *'  will  not  the  king  worship  our  gods?** 
•*  Nay,*'  answered  Earl  Sigurd,  "  the  king  does 
as  we  do^  he  blessed  the  liquor  in  the  name  of 
Thor,  by  making  thte  sign  of  the  hammer  over 
it,  before  he  quaffed  it." 

The  cruciform  hammer  takes  various  shapes, 
of  which  the  following  are  specimens* 

1  3  S  4  5 
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1,  2,  3,  4»  5|  6.  On  medalsi  or  amuleta,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Copenliagen, 
on  all  of  which  is  also  a  figure  of  Thor  riding 
in  his  chariot^  drawn  by  his  Goat. 

7.  On  a  Runic  monument  lately  discovered 
at  Snoldelev. 

'  8.  At  the  end  of  a  line  of  Runic  characters 
engraved  on  a  rock  in  Gothland. 

9.  On  a  Runic  monument  in  the  parish  of 
Ske/tuna,  in  Upland. 

The  similarity  between  these  Runic  ^*  ham- 
mer crosses/'  and  the  marks  on  the  vases  of 
Alba  Longa,  is  so  great,  that  one  might  be 
tempted  to  maintain  their  identity ;  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  some  connexion  between  both, 
and  the  cruj^  ansata  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. It  is  certain  that  the  mythology  of  the 
Asi,  although  its  doctrines  may  have  been  clad 
in  another  guise,  was  not  confined  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian race.  And  it  seems  that  a  character 
bearing  a  close  affinity  to  the  Runic  alphabet, 
was  once  widely  diffused  throughout  ancient 
Europe.  The  national  enthusiasm  of  the 
northern  antiquarians  has  too  often  outstripped 
their  judgment ;  and  many  of  the  fanciful  ana- 
logies of  such  really  excellent  authors  as  Peru- 
gakioled  and  Rudbuck,  must  unfor.tunately  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  dreams  of  the  learned ; 
yet  the  truths  which  they  have  discovered  may 
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be  easily  separated  from  their  delusions.  Per- 
haps a  Celtic  origin  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
tomb.  Of  the  Celtic  Taranus  we  know  little ; 
yet  there  are  Roman  inscriptions  which  show 
that  he  was  worshipped  as  the  Roman  Jupiter. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  deity 
whom  the  Romans  knew  as  Jupiter,  was  the 
thunderer  of  the  Northmen*  If  the  superin- 
cumbent body  of  peperine  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  tomb, 
it  must  be  referred  to  the  Celtic  aborigines  of 
Italy ;  but  if  the  bed  can  be  considered  as  a 
formation  of  comparatively  recent  date,  then 
the  vase  may  contain  the  ashes  of  some  Gaulish 
chieftain,  or  of  a  heathen  Goth  or  Lombard. 

A  character  resembling  the  hammer  of  Thor 
is  seen  in  inscriptions  discovered  in  Spain,  and 
which  resemble  the  legends  of  the  medals  which 
the  Spaniards  call  the  ^^  medallas  desconocidas/' 
The  same  character  also  lurks  in  many  magical 
books,  though  under  other  combinations.  A 
diagram,  or  figure  to  which  it  bears  some  affinity, 


is  often  drawn  by  boys  in  Italy, 


do  not  however  ascribe  any  meaning  to  it.  It 
may  be  ccmsidered  as  a  wild  speculation  to  dis- 
cover tiie  traces  of  ancient  mythology  in  a 
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school-boy  s  scrawl ;  but. a  remarkable  instance 
can  be  given  of  the  strange  stubborn  vitality  of 
these  vestiges  of  the  superstitions  of  the  elder 
day.  We  often  see  English  shepherds  cutting  the 

pentalpha  ^>  in  the  turf,  although  they  never 

heard  of  Antiochus,  or  saw  his  coin,  and  al- 
though they  are  ignorant  of  its  mystic  power. 
.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  give 
the  representation  of  the  coverlid  of  the  vase 
which   contains  the   marks,   of  which  a  copy 
has  been  inserted  in  page  341 :  but  whilst  we' 
are  on  the  subject  of  the  same  character,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  curious  dis- 
sertation upon  the  origin  of  the  Hind&  system 
in    the  Asiatic  Researches   (vol.   viii.   p.   77) 
from  which  a  few  words  may  be  worth  tran-; 
scribing  in  this  place. 

' "  This  kam-^ata,   or  jar,  is  the  principal 
"  object  in  the  celebration  of  HindA  worship. 
**  The  Vaishnavas  use  the  sacred  jar,  which" 
"  they    mark    with    several    crosses    in    this 

"  manner  | — |— ".'* 

Sir  William  Jones,  with  his  usual  taste  and 
research,  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  the 
deities  of  Meru  and  Olympus:  and  an  en- 
thusiast' nlighty   perhaps j    maintain,    that  the. 
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vases  of  Alba  Longa  were  a  relic  of  the  times, 
when  one  religion  prevailed  in  Latium  and 
Hindflstan.  It  is  more  singular,  that  the 
Hindii  cross  is  precisely  the  hammer  of  Thor. 

It  may  finally  be  observed,  that  supposing 
the  state  of  remote  society  to  have  existed, 
which  the  Italian  antiquary  assigns  to  the  hill, 
and  supposing  these  relics  to  have  been  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  by  the  volcano  in  those  un- 
known  ages,  some  other  vestiges  besides  sepul- 
chral deposits  would  have  been  found  to  attest 
the  same  industry  and  skill  in  the  arts  which  are 
manifested  in  these  specimens. 

Notwithstanding  however  these  difficulties, 
and  a  division  of  opinion  even  amongst  the  Ro* 
mans,  the  discovery  of  the  Alban  vases  has  been 
considered  of  much  importance,  and  has  trans- 
ported the  antiquaries  into  ages  and  amongst 
nations,  where,  having  no  guide  to  lead,  and 
no  witnesses  to  contradict  them,  they  may  form 
leisurely  a  world  of  their  own. 


ESSAY 
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PRESENT  LITERATURE  OF  ITALY. 


It  is  the  boast  of  the  Italians,  that  their  litera- 
tUK  has  flourished  with  unequal,  but  uninter- 
n;^ted  brilliancy,  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  the  present  day. 

The  progress  of  time  alone  would  naturally 
have  produced  and  obliterated  many  innova- 
tions, but  the  frequent  domestic  revolutions,  the 
repeated  irruptions,  the  arms  and  the  arts  of 
strangers^  succeeding  each  other  rapidly  and  im» 
perceptibly,  and  bringing  with  them  new  laws, 
and  manners,  and  opinions,  have  occasioned  in 
Italy  more  vicissitudes  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  literature  of  any  other  country.  Thus  it  is 
that  their  critics  have  been  able  to  point  out  at 
least  ten  different  epoques  when  it  has  assumed 
certain  characteristics,  or,  to  use  a  sin^^e  word. 
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a  physiognomy,  altogether  distmct  from  that  of 
any  preceding  or  subsequent  period.  The  aver- 
age duration  assigned  to  each  of  these  epoques, 
has  been  laid  down  at  about  half  a  century. 
This  is  the  utmost  length  that  any  individual 
taste  and  mode  of  writing  can  be  discovered  to 
have  prevailed. 

The  above  remark  is  purposely  premised  to 
a  short  account  which  it  is  intended  to  give  of 
the  present  state  of  Italian  literature ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  character  of  the  actual  epoque,  which 
embraces  not  only  those  writers  at  present  in  ex- 
istence, but  others  who  have  powerfuUy  contri- 
buted to  form  the  taste  and  the  tone  which  will 
continue  to  prevail  until  succeeded  by  another 
revolution  in  the  republic  of  letters.    The  latter 
Italian  authors  may  be  expected  to  form  a  di- 
versity more  distinct  than  *those  of  any  other 
generation,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  whilst  ^ 
they  wrote  the  most  extraordinary  change  was 
prepared  and  consummated,  that  had  ever  af- 
fected  the  moral    or  political  world.      That 
the  great  convulsions  which  shook  not  only. 
^'  miightiest  monarchies,''  but  also  the  mind  of 
man,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  should  com- 
municate itself  to  these  authors^  was  inevitable, 
and  will  be  discovered  in  the  Wfirks,  the  prin- 
ciples, the  character;  and  the  estimation,  of  the 
most  celebrated  aioiongst  them,  whom  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  examine  and  pourtray.  These  authors 
will  be  their  poets ;  who  are  selected,  first,  be- 
cause the  verse  of  every  country  is  the  deposi* 
tory  of  the  language,  the  taste,  and  the  man- 
ners, of  the  times;  secondly,  because  this  is 
found  more  particularly  the  case  in  those  na- 
tions whose  imagination  is  their  predominant, 
faculty ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  because  the 
writers  chosen  on  this  occasion,  are  in  part  dis- 
tinguished for  their  compositions  in  prose. 

This  method  of  illustration  might  be  liable 
to  objections  in  any  other  country  than  Italy, 
where  the  few  men  of  superior  genius  are  se- 
parated from  the  crowd  of  writers  by  a  barrier, 
which  in  other  nations  is  rarely  visible  until 
posterity  has  prpnounced  the  final  decision.  In 
Italy  the  judgment  is  in  some  sort  formed  and 
given  by  their  cotemporaries ;  and  thus,  al- 
though the  struggle  to  attain  the  eminence  may 
be  more  serious,  and  protracted,  there  is  less, 
danger  of  future  degradation. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  is,  however,  re-^ 
quisite,  to  perceive  the  difierence  between  the 
esteemed  and  the  popular  author:  for,  other* 
wise,  the  above-mentioned  singularity  of  Italian 
literature  would  be  reduced  to  a  shade  only  of 
distinction  from  that  of  other  countries.  A 
book  may  be  in  the  hands  of  all  readers,  and, 
during  some  years,  be  the  study  and  the  talk  of 
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all.  This  was  the  case  with  the  animaU  parkmti 
of  Casti:  but  the  author  had  no  pretence  or 
right  to  renown.  On  the  other  hand,  a  work 
which  few  comparatively  shall  peruse,  because 
every  one  cannot  understand,  having  obtained 
the  suffrages  of  those  distinguished  above  the 
common  class  of  readers,  acquires  for  the  author 
an  established  name,  which  the  people  them- 
selves are  soon  taught  to  repeat  with  respect, 
although  entirely  ignorant  or  insensible  of  the 
specific  merit  which  has  obtained  their  applause* 
Such  esteem  may  be  compared  to  the  blind 
honours  conferred  upon  a  successful  general  by 
the  peaceful  peasantry,  who  wish  no  other  sig- 
nal or  reason  for  their  shouts  than  the  gazette, 
but  it  is  not  less  devoted. 

If  we  endeavour  to  account  for  this  cha- 
racteristic in  the  literature  of  Italy,  a  partial, 
or  perhaps  a  sufficing,  reason  may  be  found, 
in  the  difference  between  countries  like  England 
and  France,  and  one  in  which,  as  there  is  ho 
single  capital,  there  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
none  of  those  court  intrigues,  none  of  those  party 
passions,  none  of  those  fashionable  cabals  and 
tribunals,  which  are  called  into  play  and  em- 
ployed in  Paris  and  London,  in  deciding  the 
fate  of  authors.  It  is  not  that  there  are  no 
reviews  composed  by  the  personal  enemies  or 
friends  of  the  respective  writers ;  it  is  not  that 
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fashion  has  no  voice ;  but  the  injustice  of  ciiti- 
cism>  or  the  folly  of  a  coterie^  which  may  sway 
the  public  opinion  for  awhile  in  one  of  the  great 
cities,  is  inevitably  corrected  before  it  has  run 
through  the  mass  of  disinterested  readers,  and 
travelled  the  wide  circle  of  Venice,  Bologna^ 
Parma,  Verona,  Milan,  Turin,  Florence,  Naples^ 
and  Rome.  The  same  instances  of  undeserved 
neglect  and  elevation  may  be  found  in  each  of 
those  towns,  as  are  the  constant  complaint 
throughout  the  vast  extent  of  our  own  country* 
But  even  in  any  single  capital  the  error  is  more 
apeedily  correctedbythejusticeof  many  rival,  or, 
what  is  better,  impartial  neighbours :  and  as  for 
the  whole  of  Italy,  there  cunnot  be  an  instance 
of  that  rapid  rise,  and  as  sudden  precipitation, 
of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  examples  in 
our  times,  and  which  are  to  be  attributed  solely 
to  what  we  call  the  fashion  of  the  day.  You 
do  not  even  hear  the  expressions  usual  with  us, 
applied  to  their  national  writers.  The  favourite 
of  the  town  would  be  an  absurd  solecism  in  a 
country  where  there  are  twenty  towns  with 
distinct  literary  interests  and  pretensions,  and 
where  the  attachment  of  one  cily  secures  the 
opposition  of  another;  nor,  as  it  has  been  before 
mentioned,  can  some  of  the  most  established 
authors  be  said  to  be  most  in  wgue^  for  they 
are  certainly  not  the  most  read. 
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A  reviewer  may  irritate  the  public  curiosity^ 
a  lady  of  high  rank  may  give  a  letter  of  recom^ 
mendation^  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  raise  those  phantoms  of  fashion^  who,  al^ 
though  they  come  and  depart  like  shadows, 
walk  the  whole  round  of  our  united  kingdoms; 
with  tU  the  honours  and  attributes  of  substantial 
existence. 

If,  then,  we  find  any*  living  author  enjoying 
very  nearly  the  same '  character  in  all  the  pro- 
vinpes  oTItaly,  we  can  safely  prognosticate  that 
he  has  received  his  final  estimation — that  the 
just  appreciation  of  his  merits  alone  having 
raised  him,  will  prevent  him  from  ever  sinking 
into  total  neglect ;  that  he  has  become  one  of  the 
national  writers,  subject,  indeed,  to  the  fluctua- 
tions which,  as  it  has  been  before  remarked, 
affect  more  especially  the  literature  of  Italy,  but 
always  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  classics  of  his 
country. 

The  above  circumstance  ^furnishes  the  fo-' 
reigner .  with  a  criterion  not  found  in  other 
countries:  his  survey  is  facilitated  *  by  being 
contracted  to  a  narrower  space ;  and  when  he 
has  collected  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  a 
very  few,  he  need  not  embarrass  himself  with 
the  multitude  of  writers,  but  be  assured  that  he 
has  seized  the  traits  that  are  at  present,  and  will 
always  be  esteemed,  characteristic  of  the  litera* 
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ture  of  the  age. — Of  the  writers^  then,  whose 
influence  may  be  more  or  less  discerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  present  taste  and  style,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  enumerate  six :  Melchior  Cesarot- 
ti,  Joseph  Parini,  VictorAlfieri,  Hippolitus  Pin- 
demonte,  Vincent  Monti,  and  Hugo  Foscolo. 
The  threie  first  are,  it  is  true,  no  longer  alive,  but 
they  clearly  belong  to  the  present  day,  and  are 
no  less  to  be  taken  into  an  actual  survey  than 
their  surviving  cotemporaries.  There  is  nothing 
bold  in  pronouncing  that  these  are  decidedly 
the  authors  of  the  day ;  but  it  is  an  endeavour  of 
great  difficulty,  and  no  little  danger,  to  attempt 
to  shew  the  specific  reputation  which  each  of 
them  enjoys,  and  to  describe  their  respective 
performances  so  as  to  give^  on  the  whole,  the 
acknowledged  result  of  their  effects  upon  the 
opinions  of  their  countrymen.  Such  an  eSbrt 
has,  however,  been  made  in  the  following 
sketches  of  these  distinguished  Italians,  and  so 
much  of  their  biography  has  been  added  as  ap- 
peared serviceable  in  illustrating  the  iv^tives 
that  inspired,  and  the  occasions  that  called 
forth,  their  various  compositions*  ^. 

CESAROTTI. 

Melchior  Cesarotti  was  a  Paduan,  and  died, 
in  extreme  old  age,  in  the  year  1808.     Bold, 
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fruitful,  eloquent,  and  deeply  versed  in  ancient 
and  modern  literature,  this  writer  impressed  his 
readers  with  the  conviction  of  his  genius :  and 
yet,  although  he  resembled  no  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors or  cotemporaries,  there  was  some-* 
thing  more  of  noveky  than  originality  in  all  his 
compositions. 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  ecclesiastical  se- 
minary of  Padua,  which  prides  itself,  and  with 
some  justice,  on  the  constancy  and  success  with 
which  it  has  preserved  the  latinity  of  the  purer 
ages.  Indeed  the  Latin  verses  of  Cesarotti  are 
a  proof  no  less  of  his  talents  than  of  the  merit  oi 
this  celebrated  institution,  which,  had  he  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  same  studies,  would  have 
produced  a  new  rival  of  Vida  or  Fracastorius. 
But  he  no  ^poner  entered  into  holy  orders  and 
quitted  the  seminaiy,  than  he  declared  war 
against  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  more  espe- 
cially, of  Greece.  An  Englishman  passing 
through  Venice,  made  him  acquainted  with 
Ossian,  at  that  time  the  delight,  or  at  least  the 
wonder,  of  the  transalpine  critics:  and  Cesa- 
rotti lost  no  time  in  translating  it  into  blank 
verse,  accompanying  his  version  with  notes,  for 
the  most  part,  against  Homer.  Ossian  trans- 
ported the  Italians,  who  did  not,*  generally 
speaking,  embarrass  themselves  with  the  exa- 
mination of  the  authenticity  of  the  pretended 
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epic.  Palmieri  of  Placentia,  and  a  few  others, 
ventured  to  contest  the  antiquity  of  the  poet, 
but  the  mass  of  readers,  seduced  by  the  Au- 
thority of  Blair,  or  by  their  inclination  to  be 
pleased  with  their  Italian  Ossian,  were  resolved 
to  discover  the  genuine  son  of  Fingal  in  the 
spurious  offspring  of  Macpherson*  Some  there 
were  who  still  defended  the  heroes  of  the  old 
school,  and  exclaimed  against  a  precedent  fatal 
to  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  models^  and  to 
the  purity  of  the  modern  language.  But  tbey 
read  the  work  and  they  admired  the  translator. 
His  verses,  in  truth,  are  harmonious,  are  soft, 
are  imbued  with  a  colouring,  and  breathe  an 
ardent  spirit,  altogether  new;  and,  with  the 
same  materials,  he  has  created  a  poetry  that 
appears  written  in  a  metre  and  a  language  en* 
tirely  different  from  all  former  specimens.  His 
superiority  was  evinced  by  the  want  of  success 
in  those  who  endeavoured  to  imitate  him,  and 
whose  exaggerations  and  caricatures  were  re». 
ceived  with  a  ridicule  that,  by  little  and  little, 
was  attached  to  their  model,  and  partially  di- 
minished  his  fame.  The  translation  of  Ossian 
will,  however,  be  always  considered  as  an  in- 
controvertible proof  of  the  genius  of  Cesarotti, 
and  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Italian  tongue. 

The  reputation  into  which  he  thus  leapt,  as 
it  were,  at  once,  encouraged  him  to  still  bolder 
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ipnovations;  and  being  raised  to  the  Greek 
professorship  in  his  own  university  of  Padua, 
he  translated  Demosthenes  and  others  of  the 
Greek  orators,  subjoining  criticisms  full  of 
learning  and  ingenuity,  the  chief  aim  of  which 
waB  to  convince  the  world  tliat  the  veneration 
with  which  they  read  those  orators  was  derived 
more  from  ,tkeir  antiquity  than  their  intrinsic 
excellence. 

His  next  work  was  a  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
But  the  magic  of  his  Ossian  was  not  transfused 
into  his  Italian  Homer. 

This  work  is  in  ten  large  octavo  volumes : 
each  book  is  translated  literally  into  Ita- 
lian prose,  and  almost  every  passage  is  illus- 
trated by  the  compared  ojpinions  of  the  critics 
of  every  nation,  from  Aristarchus  to  those  of 
our  own  days.  He  inoariabhf  cites  the  adver- 
saries of  Homer,  and  often  opposes  them  with 
the  partisans  of  the  poet.  When  he  subjoins  his 
own  decision,  it  very  rarely  inclines  to  the  fa- 
vour of  his  original. 

To  every  book  thus  translated  and  com- 
mented upon,  he  adds  his  own  poetical  version^ 
which,  as  it  was  intended  to  correct  the  errors 
discovered  in  the  original,  changes,  omits,  and 
transfers  from  one  book  to  another,  whole  pas- 
sages of  the  text.  These  alterations  were  so 
many  and  so  material,  that,  in  the  end,  he  re- 
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solved  to  change  the  title  of  the  poem,  and  hi^ 
Iliad  reappeared  as  the  "  Death  of  Hector.** 

The  bold  style,  and  the  harmonious  numbers 
of  this  version,  procured  for  it  many  readers, 
and  the  work  was  applauded  by  a  public  ac- 
customed to  admire  the  author.  The  journal* 
ists,  who  in  Italy  are  frequently  without  learn- 
ing, and  almost  always  without  genius,  exalted 
the  translation  as  an  extraordinary  and  success* 
ful  effort,  and  the  harmony  of  the  blank  verse 
of  the  Death  of  Hector,  became  in  a  short 
time  proverbial*  But  some  few  literary  men 
of  real  merit  and  discernment,  whose  voice 
it  is  much  more  difficult  totally  to  suppress  in 
Italy  than  in  any  other  country,  prognosticated 
that  the  work,  at  some  future  day,  would  be 
more  frequently  cited  than-  read.  Their  pro- 
phecy is  now  fully  verified* 

In  his  treatise  on  the  Italian  language,  Cesa- 
rotti  stepped  forward  to  defend  the  privilege 
assumed  by  certain  authors,  of  enriching,  bj 
new  words  and  combinations,  their  native  Ian- 
guage.  His  positions  are  undeniable,  his  ob- 
servations profound,  and  his  deductions  exceed- 
ingly just.  The  didactic  form  of  his  treatise 
h^3  not  deprived  it  of  the  elegance  necessary 
for  the  attraction  of  his  readers.  The  style  is 
precise,  yet  ornamented :  and  very  few  authors 
bave  so  happily  combined  the  language  of  evi- 
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dence  and  of  metaphysical  disquisition ;  very 
few  have  made  a  grammatical  discussion  so  al- 
luring, or  have  arrayed  materials  so  abstruse  in 
eloquence  so  engaging.  This  is  the  only  work  of 
Cesarotti's  that  has  preserved  its  original  reputa^ 
tion  up  to  this  day.  The  author  himself  abused^ 
however,  the  privilege  which  he  claimed  for  all 
writers,  and  in  one  of  the  reviews  then  most 
esteemed  in  Italy,  it .  was  asserted  that  the 
preacher  of  liberty  had  awakened  a  spirit  of  li- 
centiousness,and  yet  might  easily  raise  himself  to 
the  dictatorship  \  The  truth  was,  that  Cesarotti 
was,  by  his  partisans,  regarded  as  infallible, 
and  was  the  terror  of  his  opponents,  whose  cen- 
sure was  confined  to  the  adoption  of  a  practice 
contrary  to  his  powerful  example. 

His  prose  is  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
that  constitute  a  superior  writer.  The  depth 
Is  no  obstacle  to  the  clearness  of  (lis  ideas ;  his 
manner  is  free^  his  phraseology  abundant,  his 
periods  are  harmonious.  He  is  lively,  yet  grace*!* 
fid ;  be  is  not  so  copious  as  to  be  tedious,  nor 
so  brief  as  to  be  obscure ;  he  is  full  of  plea- 
santry, which  never  degenerates  into  affecta- 
tion, or  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  malicious 

>  '^  Predicsndo  la  libertl^  letteraria  aveva  suscitato  la  li- 
cenza  e  per6  gli  fii  facile  ad  erigeni  in  dittatore.*'  See  An- 
nali  di  scienze  e  letlere,  Ad.  iSll,  Nomero.  iii«  article  on  the 
OdjMej. 
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controversy.  But  those  who  were  obliged » had 
they  not  been  willing,  to  discover  these  excellen- 
cies in  Cesarotti,  were  relieved  from  unqualified 
ddmiration,by  finding  that  all  of  them  were  spoilt 
and  rendered  inefficient ;  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  intemperate  and  systematic  use  oi gallicisms ; 
and,  secondly, by  their  being  lost  upon  discourses 
either  critical  or  metaphysical,  and  such  as  could 
not  interest  the  general  reader.  It  was  in  his 
power  to  have  furnished  a  model  of  the  oratori- 
cal style  in  his  translation  of  Djemosthenes ;  but 
his  deliberate  purpose  and  all  his  efforts  in  this 
work  were  directed  to  fritter  down  his  original, 
and,  with  this  unaccountable  design,  he  has 
affected  a  style  scrupulously  CrusCan  and  pe- 
dantic. 

» 

His  Familiar  Letters,  published  after  his 
death,  have  discovered  to  us  an  excellence 
and  a  defect  that  might  not  be  collected  from 
his  other  writings :  for  they  shew  him  to  have 
been  an  indulgent  encourager  of  the  talents  of 
others,  as  well  as  very  liberal  of  his  own  in- 
formation ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  appears  so 
over  prodigal  of  his  praises  as  to  incur  the  sus- 
picion of  premeditated  flattery. 

llis  conversation  was  distinguished  by  its  elo- 
quence and  its  amenity;  his  ideas  were  rapid 
and  clear,  and  he  gave  a  certain  grace  an4  em- 
bellishment to  the  most  abstruse  arguments. 
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He  took  ddight  in  the  education  of  those  who 
attached  themselves  to  his  opinions,  and  were 
loyal  to  their  literary  faith,  more  especially 
when  he  discovered  in  them  any  signs  of  future 
excellence;  and  although  he  was  far  from  rich,  it 
was  not  unu3ual  with  him  gratuitously  to  receive 
bis  pupils  as  his  domestic  guests.  His  confidence 
went  so  far  as  to  entrust  them  with  his  secrets. 
Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  his  kind  patron- 
age, and  their  devoted  attachment,  his  most 
constant  disciples  attained  to  no  reputation : 
either  because  imitation  is,  in  itself,  incapable 
of  rising  above  mediocrity,  or  because  there 
was  in  the  system  of  this  great  writer  some- 
thing rather  pernicious  than  conducive  to  suCr 
cess*  This  circumstance,  so  painful  for  the 
head  of  a  sect^  did  not,  however,  sour  his  tern? 
per,  or  diminish  his  regard.  He  was  the  same 
affectionate  noble-minded  man  to  the  last,  and 
his  friends  had  just  reason  to  praise  ^im  and  to 
lament  his  loss. 

His  political  conduct  was  not  distinguished 
for  its  constancy.  The  revolution  found  him 
more  than  a  sexagenary — devoted  to  literary 
pursuits — ^a  priest — ^and  one  who  had  never  wan- 
dered beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  hi$  native 
country,  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  en- 
joyed the  most  profound  calm. 

Bonaparte  had  read  and  re-read  the  Italian 
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Ossian,  and  at  his  first  occupation  of  Padua  he 
jeagerly  sent  for  Cesarotti,  and  named  him  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  new  government.  Our  au- 
thor took  that  opportunity  of  publishing  a  small 
treatise  on  the  rights  and  freedom  of  mankiridt 
on  the  duties  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  tbe  people.  Three  or  four  years  af- 
terwards the  chances  of  war  brought  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians^ 
and  he  wsls  forced^  if  such  an  expression  may  be 
applied  to  such  an  exertion,  to  compose  a  short 
poem  in  praise  of  the  victorious  potentates. 

Finally,  when  Bonaparte  had  become  Empe- 
ror, and  was  again  master  of  the  Venetian  states, 
he  created  Cesarotti  a  knight  commander  of  one 
of  his  orders,  assigning  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
a  pension,  which  was  meant  to  insure  his  grati- 
tude  and  his  praise.  Napoleon  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  his  pensioner  published  bis  poem',  called 
PronSa,  or  Providence,  a  most  extravagant  per- 
formance, where  the  style  of  Lucan,  of  Ossian, 
and  of  Claudian  bewilders  the  reader,  already 
lost  amidst  the  mazes  of  metaphysics  and  of 
theological  allegory.  The  work,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  page,  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  systematic  innovator,  from  a  devotee 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  from 
a  poet  who  wrote  by  commission. 

He  survived  this  effort  too  short  a  time  to 
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enjoy  his  pension,  but  not  before  his  poem  had 
been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Had  this  wi;iter  been  born  in  other  times; 
had  he  expanded  his  ideas,  and  escaped  from 
the  circle  of  his  own  metaphysical  speculations^ 
by  visiting   other   countries  and  mixing  with 
other  minds ;  had  he  encountered  greater  ob- 
stacles in  his  ascent  to  fame;  but,  above  all, 
had  he  devoted  himself  to  original  composition, 
and  made  a  more  judicious  use  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  foreign  literature,  it  is  probable  that 
Cesarotti  would  have  taken  a  prominent  place 
amongst  the  classical  authors  of  his  country. 
As  it  is,  the  Italians  accuse  his  system,  and  ac- 
cuse his  example;  but  whilst  they  pronounce 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  have  been  highly 
prejudicial  to  his  native  literature,  they  are  all 
willing  to  allow  that  he  was  possessed  of  great 
natural  ability. 

Angelo  Mazza,  the  school-fellow  and  the 
friend  of  Cesarotti,  may  be  fairly  subjoined  to 
a  mention  of  that  poet.  He  is  still  alive,  and 
enjoys  a  green  old  age  at  Parma.  His  first^ 
essay  was  made  in  the  year  1764,  when  he 
translated  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination, 
and  convinced  the  Italians  that  the  compressed 
style  of  Dante  was  capable  of  being  applied  to 
their  blank  verse,  which  as  yet  was  little  more 
than  a  string  of  sonorous  syllables. 
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The  poetry  published  by  him  in  a  maturer 
age  consists  in  great  part  of  lyrical  pieces  on 
Harmony.  They  are  to  be  found  in  two  small 
volumes ;  and  Saint  Cecilia  is  the  inspirer  and 
patroness  of  two  of  his  best  odes.  It  was  not 
likely  that  he  ^  should  equal  the  invention  of 
Dryden;  he  wisely,  therefore,  was  contented 
with  trying  a  version  of  that  poet,  and  his  trans- 
lation of  that  lyrical  masterpiece  has  the  merit 
of  having  extended  the  fame  of  our  laureate 
to  every  corner  of  Italy. 

The  imitations,  and  even  the  translations  of 
Mazza,  have  a  certain  air  of  originality  im- 
pressed not  only  on  their  style,  which  is 
extremely  energetic,  but  even  on  the  ideas 
which  appear  generally  drawn  from  a  meta- 
physical turn  of  mind.  He  excels  much  in  the 
poetical  array  of  abstract  images,  and  what 
the  Theodicea  of  Leibnitz  is  in  prose,  he  some- 
times contrives  to  execute  in  verse.  In  spite, 
however,of  the  inspired  tone  of  some  of  his  verses 
on  the  Universe,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
displayed,  according  to  Mazza,  in  the  harmony 
of  all  things,  and  notwithstanding  he  has  re- 
presented this  same  harmony  under  aspects 
entirely  new  and  beautiful,  the  poet  has  failed 
no  less  than  all  others  who  have  attempted 
to  embellish  these  sacred  subjects,  in  keeping 
alive  the  interest  of  his  reader,  and  has  sue- 
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eeeded  only  in  attracting  the  admiration  of 
those  who  are  delighted  to  see  objections  en* 
countered  and  difficulties  overcome.  His  odes 
are  composed  of  stanzas,  the  melody  of  >vhich 
is  often  sacrificed  to  what  the  musicians  call  con- 
trapuntOy  which  is  calculated  to  surprise  more  than 
please,  and  he  has  even  adopted  those  difficult 
rhymes  which  the  Italians  call  sdruccielcj  or  slip- 
pery,  and  which  not  only  lengthen  the  eleven  syl- 
labled  verse  into  twelve  syllables,  but  change  the 
position  of  the  accent,  as  appears  from  the  follow* 
ing  specimen  extracted  from  the  same  Mazza ; 

A  me  !e  toci  di  concento  gravide, 
A  me  le  forme  dello  atil  Pindarico, 
Date  a  me  Tispirata  arpa  di  Davide. 

'The  only  work  of  Mazza  which  has  be^n 
often  printed,  and  has  hit  the  taste  of  the 
Italians,  is  a  poem  in  thirty  pages,  addressed  to 
Cesarotti,  in  which  he  gives  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  great  poets  of  every  nation,  and*  has 
placed  the  English  on  a  distinguished  eminence 
amongst  the  immortal  brotherhood.  It  is  only 
the  women,  who  affect  our  endemic  melancholy^ 
and  the  younger  readers,  who  occasion  the  im^ 
mense  demand  for  Young's  Nights  Thoughts^ 
translated  as  they  are  into  poor  verse,  or  am- 
puUated  prose;  for  the  more  enlightened  Ita^ 
iians  study  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 
Mazza  is  remarkable  for  the  candour  with 
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which  he  has  treated  ftis  cotemporaries,  even 
those  attached  to  a  system  totally  different  from 
his  own.  This  discretion,  however,  has  not  si« 
lenced  the  voice  of  criticism,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  reserve^  his  partisans  and  his  opponents 
have  carried  on  a  war  of  words,  which  is  seU 
dom  to  be  equalled  by  English  polemics,  and  is 
outrageous  even  in  a  country  distinguished  by  the 
pedantry,  the  fury,  and  the  illiberality  of  its  lite- 
rary quarrels.  The  foreigners  who  have  by  turns 
usurped  the  Italian  provinces,  have  extended 
their  claims  to  all  the  productions  of  that  fruit- 
ful soil :  not  only  the  corn,  and  the  wine,  and 
the  oil  are  put  in  requisition,  but  the  tythe  of  the 
poetry  is  claimed  by  the  conquerors.  Mazza, 
in  his  quality  of  perpetual  secretary  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Parma,  has  composed  the  usual  compli- 
mentary sonnets  for  the  successive  governments 
of  his  country,  but  he  has  cautiously  avoided 
all  political  topics,  and  left  his  opinion  still  un- 
comprised  and  unknown. 

It  is  generally  reported  that  he  has  long 
finished,  although  he  has  never  ventured  to 
publish,  a  translation  of  Pindar.  The  Italians 
are  impatient,  but  they  are  also  fearful,  for  the 
result.  The  Greek  poet  has  had  many  happy 
imitators  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the 
days  of  <^hiabrera,  of  Filicaja,  of  Menzini,  and  of 
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Guidi }  biit  his  translafbrs  have  failed  here  no 
less  than  in  all  other  countries.  Mazza,  be- 
sides his  poetical  reputation,  has  the  character 
of  a  scholar  profoundly  versed  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
latter  is  the  more  singular,  as  he  has  never 
been  out  of  Italy,  and  indeed  has  seldom  quitted 
his  native  town. 


JOSEPH  PARINI. 

Parini  was  almost  the  only  Italian  poet  of 
the  last  century  who  dared  to  conceive,  and 
certainly  he  was  the  only  one  who  was  capable 
of  completlYig  the  project  of  directing  the 
efforts  of  his  art  towards  the  improvement  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  If  by  moralizing  his  song 
he  has  failed  to  correct  his  cotemporaries,  he 
has,  however,  acquired  a  reputation  much  more 
valuable  than  can  be  the  share  of  those  whose 
talents  are  devoted  solely  to  the  amusement  of 
the  public. 

His  parents  were  peasants  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  Pusiano,  the  Eupilis  of  Pliny,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Milan.  It  is  usual 
in  Italy  to  choose  from  the  poorest  classes  those 
destined  to  supply  the  humblest  and  most  la- 
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borious  duties  in  the  church,  whilst  the  valua- 
ble benefices  are-  reserved  for  the  younger  sons 
of  noble  families.  When  one  of  these  children 
of  poverty  shews  signs  of  superior  talent,  the 
monks  endeavour  to  attach  him  to  their  com- 
munity,  and  the  charity  of  the  bishop  provides 
him  a  gratuitous  education.  In  this  way  Parini 
was  sent  to  study  in  the  capital  of  Austrian 
Lombardy.  He  applied  to  his  scholastic  pur- 
suits until  nearly  his  twentieth  year,  when  his 
constitution,  feeble  from  the  beginning,  almost 
sunk  under  an  attack  which  took  away  the  use 
of  his .  lower  limbs,  and  occasioned  his  retreat 
from  the  seminary  in  a  condition  that  seemed 
to  deprive  him  of  all  hopes  of  aspiring  even 
to  a  country  curacy.  All  that  medical  care, 
ail^  that  time  could  do  for  the  improvement 
of  his  health,  from  his  youth  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  barely  enabled  him  to  crawl  along  by 
the  help  of  a  stick,  or  by  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  a  friend. 

Some  of  the  verses  published  in  his  posthu- 
mous works,  are  painfully  affecting,  from  the 
picture  which  they  afford  of  the  extreme  indi- 
gence in  which  he  languished  even  afler  he 
had  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  His  whole 
livelihood,  and  that  of  an  aged  mother,  were 
derived  from   composing  articles  for  a  news- 
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paper.     He  speaks  thus  in  requesting  an  inti"* 
mate  friend  to  send  him  relief : 

La  ma  pooera  madre  nom  ka  pane 
Se  lum  da  me^  ed  io  non  ho  danaro 
Da  nuuUtnerla  almeno  per  domane*^ 

He  had  akeady  published  some  poetry  which 
had  dropt  after  the  partial  applaifses  that  usu- 
ally succeed  the  first  essays  of  every  author, 
that  are  not  bad  enough  for  ridicule,  nor  good 
enough  for  envy.  Parini  would  never  allow  these 
specimens  to  be  reprinted.  It  was  not  until 
his  thirty-fifth  year  that  he  published  the  first 
canto  of  that  poem,  which  rendered  him  for- 
midable to  the  most  powerful  families  around 
him,  and  established  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
literary  world  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  in 
poetry.  This  poem  is  called  the  Day  (//  Giorno)^ 
and  is  divided  into  four  cantos— Morning  (^Mat* 
tino)i  Noon  {Meriggio)*^  Evening  (Vespro)^ 
and  Night  {Notte) — ^and  it  contains, a  satirical 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Italian 
nobles  contrive  to  waste  away  the  four  and 
twenty  hours  of  an  existence  for  the  most  part 
truly  despicable.  Before  we  enter  into  an 
examination  of  this  poem,  a  word  or  two  may 
be  requisite  on  the  author.  The  literary  history 

*  Paring;  Offer.  toI.  iii. 
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of  eveiy  nation  abounds  with  instanced  of  the 
distresses  and  ill  success  of  those  endowed  with 
the  finest  abilities ;  and  it  is  a  painful  truth, 
that  the  union  of  the  severest  virtue  with  those 
abilities  is  no  shield  against  the  arrows  of  For- 
tune. • 

The  case  of  Parini,  however,  is  not  to  be  con-^ 
founded  with  these  examples.  Infirm,  indi- 
gent, without  the  advantage  of  a  regular  edij^ 
cation,  struggling  against  the  obscurity  of  his 
birth,  and  the  disgrace  of  poverty,  he  lived  in 
a  city  where  the  nobles  are  not  only  more  rich, 
but  are  perhaps  more  haughty  and  more  igno- 
rant than  in  any  other  town  in  Italy.  At  that 
time  they  were  important  from  their  influence, 
direct  and  indirect,  and  formidable  from  the 
impunity  with  which  they  could  give  a  loose  to 
their  revenge. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  before  the  revo- 
lution the  Italian  nobles  enjoyed  a  sort  of  pre- 
scnptive  right  of  employing  assassins ;  but  it  is 
more  wonderful  still,  that  at  this  day,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  new  noblesse^  created  by  Bonar 
^arte,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the 
daughter  or  wife  of  any  but  those  in  possession 
of  ancient  titles  being  admitted  to  the  ball- 
room or  drawmg-room  of  a  Milanese  Patrician. 
The  same  absurd  distinction  prevails  at  Turin, 
At  Venice,  at  Bologna,  at  Florence,  at  Rome, 
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the  excliuion  is  not  so  strictly  observedi  fmd  a 
few  young  females  of  the  middling  ranks  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  same  dance  with  the 
daughters  of  barons  and  of  counts. 

Such  was  the  state  of  society  that  Parini  un- 
dertook to  correct.  And  this  difficult,  this 
dangerous  task  he  adventured  upon,  by  boldly 
reproachiitg  the  nobles  with  their  vices  and 
their  crimes.  He  raised  his  own  reputation  by 
the  depression  of  a  whole  order,  which,  in  spite 
of  their  being  essentially  more  despicable  thaa 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  were,  owinj^ 
to  the  ignorance  and  extreme  poverty  of  the 
lower  classes,  in  fact  more  respected.  The  care 
taken  by  Parini  to  conceal  his  personal  allli- 
sions  could  not  prevent  the  discovery  that  his 
portraits  were  all  drawn  from  living  characters ; 
and  if  his  originals  recognised  their  likeness 
only  now  and  then,  the  public  were  never  mis- 
taken. There  was  not  a  single  Milane^  who 
did  not  see,  in  the  chief  personage  of  the  poem^ 
the  Prince  Belgiojoso,  of  the  reigning  family  of 
Este,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  Field  Marshal  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  Austrian  Ambassa* 
dor  at  our  court,  and  Governor  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

It  should  be  here  observed,  tcf  tbe  hoqdtir  of 
Parini,  Itnd  indeed  of  the  Italian  aMhors  in  g^ 
neral,  tfaal^  let  a  work  be  ever  so  much  ad- 
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mirad^  it  never  brings  the  tmter  money  enough 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  first  edition.  There 
is  but  a  very  limited  number  of  readers  in  Italy; 
and  though  a  work  may  receive  from  their  ap- 
plause a  character  which  secures  the  esteem  of 
the  whole  nation,  a  multitude  of  purchasers, 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to,  is  not  to  be  pro* 
cured  by  any  merit,  or  any  accident.     Twelve 
hundred  names  to  a  subscription  are  reckoned 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  public  patronage, 
and  it  is  hazardous  to  demand  more  than  three 
ffiancs  (half  a  crown)  for  any  new  production 
in  a  single  volume  under  the  quarto  size.    The 
copyright  law  can  hardly  exist  in  a  country 
divided  into  so  many  small  governments,  and  the 
booksellers  find  it  no  difiicult  matter  to  elude 
the  prosecutions,  which  must  be  transferred 
from  one  state  to  another  before  they  can  be 
brought  before  any  competent  tribunal.     After 
the  revolution  an  effort  was  made  to  correct 
this  abuse ;  but  it  was  found  almost  impossible 
to  change  the  practice  of  a  whole  class  of 
tradesmen,  long  habituated  to  consider  all  li- 
terary profits  their  own,  and  to  esteem  every 
mercenary  art  a  fair  branch  of  speculation. 

Those  accustomed  to  the  liberality  of  English 
pubUshers,  which  affords  a  decent  subsistence 
to  those  whose  talents  and  whose  fame  do  not 
rise  above  mediocrity,  will  hardly  believe  that 
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the  best  authors  in  Italy  think  themselves  for^ 
tunate  if  they  find  a  publisher  to  take  the  ex^ 
pense  of  printing  off  their  hands.  In  that  coun* 
try  the  booksellers  are  also  printer^  and  have 
it  in  their  power  to  multiply  indefinitely  the 
copies  of  any  edition,  without  accounting  for 
the  accruing  profits.  The  swearing  of  the 
printer,  and  our  other  protections  of  literary 
property,  are  unpractised  and  unknown. 

Alfieri,  in  a  sort  of  preface,  in  verse,  prefixed 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  tragedie3f  complains 
that  his  eagerness  for  renown  has  cq3t  him  n 
portion  of  his  health,  of  his  intellects^  of  his 
peace  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  of  his  fortune ; 
the  latter  having  been  sacrificed  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  bookseller. 

Frqfonder  ttUto  m  Knde  stampe  U  miOf 
E  per  eke  aUri  mi  compri,  accaiiar  io  .*. 
Sqffrire  il  reoitar  eke  l*  uomo  einuaa; 
Jppiccicarm  i  masnadier  Ubraj 
Cke  a  eredenia  ricevon  efan  grada 
Ni  metallo  perfoglio  rendon  mot. 

There  were,  however,  certain  coincidences 
favourable  to  the  bold  project  of  Parini.  A 
sort  of  colony  of  French  Encyclopedists  had 
settled  at  Milan,  and  four  or  five  Patricians 
having  taken  to  readingy  dared  also  to  disse- 
minate in  writing  the  principles  of  the  ap- 
proaching revolution.    The  Marquis  Beccaria 
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had  recently  published  his  work  on  Grimes  and 
Punishments,  which  effected  an  important 
change  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  his 
own  country,  and  extended  its  beneficial  influ*^ 
ence  to  many  other  nations,  where  torture  pre- 
vailed, and  was  consequently  abolished.  Jo- 
seph II.  had  himself' began  those  innovations, 
which  ended  by  diminishing  the  preponderating 
inj9uence  of  the  Lombard  nobles.  Count  Fir- 
mian,  the  [governor  of  those  provinces,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  publication  of  the  poem  of 
Parini,  exclaimed,  '^  Let  him  make  haste ;  we 
want  it  mightily  !** — Qui!  se  hdte,  nous  en  avons 
une  necessite  ejptreme. 

m 

In  addition  to  such  a  powerful  ally,  Parini 
was  backed  by  all  the  middling  classes  of  so^ 
ciety,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  certainly 
the  most  moral  and  the  most  enlightened  por^ 
tion  of  civilized  mankind.  Some  individuals 
amongst  them  having  quarrelled  with  the 
church-rectors  of  certain  collegiate  establish- 
ments, found  in  Parini  a  champion  who  over- 
whelmed their  adversaries  with  a  few  strokes  of 
his  pen.  Parini  published  a  pamphlet  on  that 
occasion,  which,  in  the  cooler  hours  of  reyision, 
appeared  to  him  too  violent,  and  he  would  not 
suffer  it  to  proceed  to  a  second  edition :  but  this 
work  introduced  him  to  notice  before  the  pub^ 
lication  of  his  poem,  and  those  whose  cause  he 
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had  advocated,  continued  his  fViends  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  mdancholy  existence.   • 

The  Day  is  in  one  continued  strain  of  irony» 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last.  The  author  as* 
sumes  the  character  of  preceptor  to  a  noble* 
man,  and  teaches  him  how  to  devote  his  mom* 
injg  to  the  toilette,  his  noon  to  the  serious  oc- 
cupations of  the  table,  his  aflemoon  to  the 
public  walks,  and  his  night  to  the  Camersaziani. 
The  most  frivolous  actions,  the  most  contempti- 
ble vices,  the  most  ridiculous  follies,  and  some- 
times the  most  atrocious  crimes, '  are  detaifed 
with  minuteness^  and  always  with*  the  pretext 
of  recommendation.  The  **  Advice  to  Ser- 
vants'' is  carried  into  the  highest  departments 
of  society,  and  a  magnificence  of  diction  and 
of  images  is  tastefully  employed,  instead  of  the 
fiuniliar  tone  of  Swift,  to  pourtray  the  luxury 
and  the  pride  which  the  Italian  nobility  care- 
fully wrap  round  the  naked  wretchedness  of 
their  hearts. 

The  variety  of  the  objects,  and  the  numer- 
ous portraits  of  individuals,  all  in  the  higher 
classes  of  every  age  and  sex,  engage  the  atten- 
tion,, ^hilst  the  faithful  and  fine-spun  destrip- 
tion  of  manners  keeps  alive  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader.  The  poet  has  shewn  no  little  address 
in  contrasting  the  effeminacy  of  the  actual  race 
of  nobles,  and  the  industry  and  the  courage  <^ 
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stored the  civilization  of  the  South,  aqd*  with 
un^h^Jcen  constancy,  defepded  the  liberties  of 
the  Italian  republics.  This  contrast  naturally 
traiisported  Farini  to  the  days  of  Romance ;  and 
the  wild  life  of  the  military  patricians,  the  old 
castles,  and  the  glittering  arms  of  the  half  bar- 
barous ages,  were  a  happy  relief  for  the  silken 
bvrons,  the  palaces,  and  the  embroidered  suits 
of  his  cotemporaries,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
amuse  in  order  tp  instruct.  The  ruins  qf  dun- 
geons and  towers  neglected  by  the  heirs  of  those 
who  raised  them,  enabled  the  poet  to  employ 
his  fancy  in  restoring  them  to  their  ancient 
splendour,  and  he  thus  threyir  in  those  sombre 
shades  and  colourings  which  the  Germans  after- 
wards appropriated  to  themselves,  and  were  be- 
lieved to  have  formed  a  new  and  national  school 
of  poetic  fiction. 

With  this  mixture  of  romance  Parini  alsp  re- 
curred to  the  characters  and  allegories  of  the 
old  mythology,  the  fevourite  resource  of  the 
Italians,  who  still  think  it  the  only  fabulous 
system  whose  images  combine  the  truth  of  real 
joature  with  the  charms  of  ideal  grace.  Buut 
,ey^n  in  this  department  qf  his  art,  whi<:h  ap 
i^QgUshman  would  aban4on  as  hopeless,  our 
author  qontrived  to  give  an  air  of  r,eality  %o  his 
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tices  and  principles  of  his  own  times.  Thus  it^ 
is  that  his  Cupid  and  Hymen  are  introduced* 
They  are  engaged  in  a  war  to  all  appearance 
interminable,  but  they  agree  to  treat,  and  peace 
is  made  on  condition  that  Cupid  shall  reign  all 
day,  and  Hymen  all  night.  An  English  reader 
would  not  be  much  struck  with  this  invention ; 
but  whoever  meets  a  handsome  Italian  matron, 
decently  pacing  between  her  husband  and  her 
Cavalier  Servente,  will  instantly  remember  the 
Love  and  Hymen  of  Parini,  and  the  graceful 
solemn  air  with  which  his  verses  march  majes- 
tically along. 

Our  own  nation  can  hardly  have  a  just  idea 
of  this  species  of  poetry.  The  Italians  who  ad- 
mire it  the  most  compare  it  to  the  Georgics ; 
and  the  Giomo  has  certainly  more  than  one 
property  in  common  with  the  poem  o(  Virgil. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  employed  in 
dignifying  topics  essentially  common  and  fa- 
miliar. Both  one  and  the  other  display  their 
poetical  vigour  in  frequent  episodes ;  and  the 
Italian  perhaps  has  gone  less  out  of  his  way 
for  those  embellishments  than  the  Latin  poet. 
It  was  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,  of  Parini, 
that  he  could  not  employ  the  hexametral  struc- 
ture ;  and  owing,  partly  to  the  same  defect  of 
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language,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  real  inferioritj, 
he  was  not  able  to  adorn  every  picture  with 
those  images,  nor  lend  to  eveiy  word  that  har- 
mony, which  are  the  constituent,  excellence  of 
Virgil.  If  Parini's  style  does  not  rival  that  of 
Yirgil,  it  is  some  comfort  for  the  Italians  to 
think,  that  their  poet  has  approached  that  great 
master  nearer  than  any  other  follower. 

<< loDgo  sed  proximus  inter 

His  countrymen  are,  besides,  hardy  enougl^  to 
suppose,  that  in  the  grouping,  in  the  invention, 
in  the;  connexion  of  all  the  parts  with  the  whole, 
the  pictures  of  the  Giomo  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  Georgics.  It  is  not,  certainly,  too  ha- 
zardous to  assert,  that  no  one  can  learn  farming 
from  the  verses  of  Virgil,  but  that '  much  in- 
struction may  be  gained  by  avoiding  the  follies 
which  characterise  the  hero  of  Parini.  If  the 
Sopha  of  Cowper  were  a  little  more  varied, 
and  tinctured  with  satire,  it  would,  in  the  do- 
mestic details,  and  the  easy  flowing  versifica- 
tion, be  a  tolerable  counterpart  of  the  Giomo 
— ^at  least  we  cannot  furnish  s^  stronger  re- 
semblance. 

The  versification  o£  Parini  is  not  altogether 
.unlike  the  Latin,  and  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  other  authors  who  in  this  age  particu- 
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IkAj  distanguisked  themfielves  by  trying  every 
variety  with  which  they  could  rival  each  other^ 
and  improve  the  structure  of  Italian  verse* 
This  has  been  already  remaiiced  in  the  artides 
on  Cesarotti  and  Mazza,  and  the  same  truth 
will  be  deduced  from  the  subsequent  notices  of  • 
this  essay.  The  iumgery,.  the  expressions,  the 
numbers,  the  very  words  of  Farini,  have  a  cer- 
tain solemnity  which  they  never  altogether  lay 
aside ;  and  the  melody  and  change  of  tone*  so 
conspicuous  in  the  soft  and  varied  descriptions 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  epics,  are,  in  the  verses 
of  the  Italian  poet,  not  so  much  recognised 
at  once,  as  they  are  imperceptibly  felt  by  the 
reader. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  short  examjde 
of  the  distinction  here  alluded  to.  The  poet 
conducts  his  hero  to  the  public  walks :  the  time 
chosen  is  the  night-fall :  he  leaves  his  mistress 
alone  in  her  carriage,  and  slipping  through  the 
crowd,  steals  quietly  into  the  carriage  of  an- 
other lady,  who  has  also  been  abandoned  by  her 
Cavalier.  Such  a  scene  required  some  delicacy 
<to  pourtray.  A  loose  or  a  careless  poet  would 
hardly  steer  clear  of  indecent  images :  but 
Parini  is  not  less  adroit  with  his  carriage  and 
his  night,  than  is  Virgil  with  the  cave  and  the 
storm,  that  were  so  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
Dido.    He  invokes  the  goddess  of  Darkness 
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wkh  his  usual  irony,  and  prays  her  to  arrest  her 
firogress,  that  he  may  contemplate  at  leisure 
the  exploits  of  his  chosen  hero. 

M Ma  la  Nofcte  s^ue 

Sue  ]ti]ggi  inyiolabili)  e  dedina 
Con  tacit'  ombra  sopra  1'  emispero; 
£  il  rugiadoso  pid  lenta  movendo, 
Rimescola  i  color  vaij,  infiniti^ 
E  via  gli  sgombra  con  1'  immenso  lembo 
Di  cosa  in  cosa :  e  auora  de  la  morte 
Un  aspetto  indistinto^  un  solo  volto, 
Al  suolo  a  i  vegetanti  a  gli  animali 
A 1  grandi  ed  a  la  plebe  equa  permette ; 
£  i  nudi  insieme  e  li  dipinti  visi 
Delle  belle  confonde,  e  i  cenci^  e  Y  oro : 
NA  veder  mi  concede  alP  aer  cieoo 
Qual  de  coccbj  si  parta  o  qual  rimaD^ 
Solo  air  ombre  segrete :  e  a  me  di  mano 
Tolto  il  penelloy  il  mio  Signore  avvolge 
Per  entro  al  tenebroso  umido  velo/* 

Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  this  kind  of 
poetry,  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  recalling  to  us 
some  of  the  most  delicate  passages  of  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  is  addressed  rather  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  to  the  heart.  Yet  Parini  has  occa- 
sionally proved  himself  a  master  of  the  pathetic, 
and  he  calls  forth  tears  of  regret  wh^i  he  shews 
us  a  servant,  afler  twenty  years  of  faithful  at- 
tachment, dismissed,  persecuted,  and  reduced 
to  beggary,  for  no  other  oflence  than  sHghtly 
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i>eating  a  favourite  dog  that  had  bit  him.  We 
may  be  here  reminded  of  some  of  the  efibrts  of 
Mr.  Crabbe,  when  he  is  most  harmonious  and 
most  tender:  but  the  Italian  awakes,  by  the 
same  picture,  feelings  more  allied  to  indignation 
than  to  pity,  and  his  sleepless  irony  somewhat 
fatigues  the  attention,  and  helps  to  counteract 
the  general  effect.  The  perpetual  aggrandise- 
ment and  decoration  of  objects,  in  themselves 
little  and  mean,  display  a  curious  felicity,  and 
succeed  in  exciting  the  proposed  ridicule ;  but 
the  effect  diminishes  as  the  effort  is  continued, 
and  concludes  in  being  mistaken  for  affectation. 
A  single  pebble  set  tastefully  in  diamonds  may 
amuse  the  spectator,  but  a  whole  cabinet  of 
such  curiosities  would  hardly  be  worth  atten- 
tion or  examination. 

Another  deficiency  will  be  apparent  to  the 
foreign  reader  of  Parini.  The  poet  never  saw 
any  other  city  than  Milan.  His  infirmities  and 
his  poverty  confined  him  entirely  at  home.  It 
was  thus  impossible  that  he  should  not  give  too 
much  importance  to  objects  which  those  ac- 
customed to  a  wider  sphere  of  action  would 
consider  unworthy  of  regard.  It  was  natural, 
also,  for  the  "same  reason,  that  his  style,  formed 
altogether  on  the.  classical  writers,  should  oc- 
casionally degenerate  into  pedantry.  What 
could  be  performed  by  an  exquisite  and  culti- 
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vated  taste  had  been  done  by  Parini,  but  be  isi 
not  1  to  be  classed  with  the  inspired  poets.  The 
great  defect  of  the  Giorno  is  the  little  interest 
excited  by  the  hero  of  the  poem,  who  is  con* 
temptible  from  his  entrance  to  his  exit.  Yet 
even  this  capital  objection  seldom  occurs  to 
those  absorbed  in  admiration  at  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  address  and  execution  of  the 
author. 

The  great  merit  of  Parini  lies  in  the  dignity, 
not  only  of  his  style,  but  of  his  conduct  in  wield- 
ing the  weapons  of  satire.     His  poem  has  no- 
thing  of  that  impotent  rage  against  the  power- 
ful»  of  that  invidious  detraction  of  the  wealthy ,  of 
that  plaintive  accusation  against  patronage  and 
ingratitude,  which  have  been  the  favorite  to- 
pics of  all  satirists,  from  Horace  to  the  English 
Imitator  of  Juvenal.    The  vices  of  the  great  he 
contemplates  with  a  pity  worthy  the  noblest  of 
their  own  order ;  he  does  not  indulge  himself 
with  epigrams;  he  never  degenerates  into  ob- 
scenity ;  he  will  not  condescend  to  be  the  buf- 
foon, nor  to  administer  to  the  bad  passions,  of 
the  multitude. 

There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  expression  of  his 
censures  Which  casts,  as  it  were,  a  shield  be* 
tween  those  whom  he  condemns,  and  the  anger 
and  hatred  of  the  people.  He  respects  human 
nature ;  he  is  not  misanthropic ;  and  he  takes 
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their  total  idleness.  Throughout  hia  whde 
satire  be  shews  himself  bent  upon  the  generous 
project  of  repairing  the  disgrace  of  his  countiy, 
and  never  incurs  the  3uq»icion  that  he  would 
only  satisfy  his  private  animosities. 

Soon  after  the^  appearance  of  this  poem,  all 
those  of  easy  circumstance^  in   the    middle 
classes,  and  the  few  patricians  who,  being  ad* 
dieted  to  literary  pursuits,  were  the  natural  op- 
ponents of  the  great  body  of  the  nobles,  int^ 
rested  themselves  with  the  Austrian  govern^ 
ment  in  providing  for  Parini.    They  persuaded 
that  government  to  found  a  professorship  of  elo^ 
quence  expressly  for  their  favourite,  who  ji:»ti- 
fied  the  lygh  expectsltions  entertained  of  him  ^ 
and^  by  his  efforts  in  his  new  capacity,  gave  a 
stability  to  his  rising  reputation.   He  was  indeed 
by  nature  qualified  more  than  any  one,  perhaps, 
of  his  cotemporaries,  to  give  lessons  on  the 
belles  lettres,  and  to  perform  that  task  in  a  Way 
totally  different  from  that  usually  employed  in 
the  Italian  schools.    There  was  a  gravity,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  ease,  in  his  eloquencd, 
which  enabled  him  to  cite  the  examples  of 
former  great  writers  with  a  powerful  fefiect,  and 
to  illustrate  them  with  new  and  brilliant  ob« 
servations.  .  He  applied  the  various  theories  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  not  only  to  tiie  pko« 
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nature ;  and  tnany  of  his  cotemporaries,  already 
in  possession  of  literary  renown,  were  not 
ashamed  to  put  themselves  to  the  school  of 
PiEirini.  Those  persons,  and  readers  in  ge^* 
nend,  were  perhaps  surprised  to  find,  when 
they  came  to  peruse  his  dissertations  in  prints 
that  the  ideas,  although  just,  were  seldom  very 
profound :  that  a  clear  method,  a  chaste  style» 
and  an  ingenious  view  of  the  subject,  were  their 
<^ief  merit )  but  that  the  flow  of  words,  the 
soul,  the  fire  of  expression  and  sentiment,  had 
vanished  with  the  delivery,  and  that  the  geniuSt 
and  even  the  polished  correctness  of  the  poet^ 
W!^e  not  to  be  recognised  in  the  discourses  of 
the  rhetorician. 

Parini  was  so  painfully  scrupulous,  and  at  the 
sAttie  time  so  idle  a  writer,  that  he  never  published 
knore  than  the  two  first  cantos  of  his  poem,  the 
whole  of  which  does  not  amount  to  foui:  thou« 
sand  lines.  The  two  last  cantos  were  published 
after  his  death,  and  th^y  contain  several  half« 
finished  verses,  a  great  many  variations,  and  two 
large  chasms,  which  a  long  life  was,  it  seems,  too 
short  to  enable  him  to  fill  up  to  his  satisfaction* 
T1ii3  sevierity  of  taste  he  applied  to  others  as 
well  as  to  himself;  and  it  was  his  favourite  ex- 
(iressioik,  when  speaking  even  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  **  We  shotdd  study  them  in  those  fmsseges 
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itvhere  they  are  not  mortal  men  UIx  oursehes/^ 
From  suoh  a  master  the  youth  of  Milan  imbibed 
a  delicacy  of.  taste  bordering  upon  aiFectation, 
and'  these  scruples  were  easily  cherished  in  a 
people  less  given  to  poetry  than  any  other  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy*  Indeed  Parini  himself 
is  the  only  distinguished  poet  that  this  city  has 
produced  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

In  addition  to  this  individual  propensity,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  a  severity  of  judgment 
prevails  more  or  less  with  all  the  Italians,  who 
are,  as  it  were,  saturated  with  poetry,  and  a^e 
besides  accustomed  to  disregard  the  m&tter  in 
comparison  with  the  manner  of  metrical  ex- 
pression— a  feeling  deducible  from  the  surpass- 
ing variety  and  beauty  and  strength  of  their 
language.  Add  to  this  that  they  judge  all  mo- 
dem compositions  with  a  reference  to  their 
most  ancient  poets,  whom  they  worship  with  it 
venesation  almost  superstitious. 

Parini  was  not  remarkable  for  his  erudition^ 
and  knew  but  very  little  Gr^ek.  He  could 
not  write  Latin,  but  he  felt  all  the  beauties 
of  the  Roman  writers,  and  made  tiiem  per- 
ceptible to  his  audience.  His  favourite  Itdian 
studies  were  Dante,  Ariosito,  and  the  Aminta 
of  Tasso ;  yet  he  imitated  none  of  these  great 
writers ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  him  as  of  our  owql 
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Sinfty  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a 
single  idea  that  he  has  borrowed  from  his  pre*> 
decessors.  He  may  be  called  an  imitator,  inas<» 
much  as  he  sedulously  traced  back  to  their  great 
constituent  causes  the  effects  produced  by  the 
old  writers,  and  then  made  use  of  his  discovery; 
but  his  manner  is  altogether  his  own;  is  inspired 
by  his  own  genius^  and  attempered  by  his  own 
inexorable  taste.  He  followed  the  rule  of  Ho- 
race  which  inculcates  the  sacrifice  of  every 
thought,  however  noble,  which  is  found  in« 
capable  of  embellishment ;  and  he  renounced 
the  adoption  of  those  beauties,  which  vulgar 
readers  are  apt  to  call  natural,  but  which  in  fact 
are  obvious  and  common-place. 

Treatises  upon  the  fine  arts,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  lives  of  celebrated  artists,  were  his 
favourite  and  constant  study.  Amongst  the 
few  books  which  he  possessed  at  the  time  of  his 
death  his  executors  found  two  copies  of  Vasari's 
Biography^  both  of  them  worn  away  by  repeated 
perusal.  He  never  applied  either  to  drawing 
or  to  music,  but  he  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  theory,  and  sensible  to  the 
charms,  of  both,  and  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors had  frequent  recourse  to  his  advice. 
His  posthumous  works  furnish  us  with  the 
ideas,  the  composition,  and  even  the  details 
of  several  pictures  which  he  had  communi- 

c  c 
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to  distinguished  artiste^  mod  which  are 
now  to  be  8een»  faithfully  executed  acoording 
to  bis  directions,  in  many  of  the  palaces  at 
Milan.  Parini  employed,  indeed,  his  whole 
life  in  carrying  into  practice  the  maxim  that 
paetty  should  be  paintings  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dante,  the  other  Italian  poets  have 
only  occasional  pictures :  all  the  rest  is  but  de^ 
scription.  .  Parini  effected  by  dint  of  meditl^ 
tion  that  which  was  the  natural  production  of 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Dante,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  ten  consecutive  lines  in 
the  poem  of  the  Milanese  from  which  a  painter 
might  not  extract  a  complete  picture,  with  all 
the  requisite  varieties  of  attitude  and  expres- 
sion. 

« 

Parini  also  published  in  his  lifetime  about 
twenty  odes,  of  which  the  Italians  consider 
four  as  inimitable,  six  or  seven  of  the  others 
tolerable,  and  the  remainder  absolutely  had. 
The  whole  of  them  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
those  of  Horace  than  of  Pindar,  but  neither  of 
them  has  a  shadow  of  likeness  with  the  l3rric 
poetry  of  Petrarch,  or  of  Chiabrera,  or  of 
Guidi.  Not  only  the  style,  but  even  the  lan- 
guage appears  quite  different.  It  is  his  con* 
stant  practice  here,  as  in  the  OiontOy  to  avoid 
detailed  descriptions,  and  to  throw  out  his 
images  in  mass  and  at  one  stroke  of  his  pencil. 
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He  has  also  the  same' object  in  view;  namely, 
the  correction  of  national  manners. 

The  ode  addressed  to  a  young  woman  of 
eighteen,  who  had  adopted  the  Parisian  fashion, 
then  called  **  robe  d  la  gtullotine^'^  is  written  in 
a  style  more  than  usually  intelligible  for  a  fo- 
reign reader.  The  beauty  and  the  innocence 
of  the  maiden  are  presented  under  colours  that 
contrast  admirably  with  the  depravity  of  mind 
and  manners  which  the  poet  foresees  must  be 
the  consequence  of  imitating  so  vile  an  ex- 
ample. 

Da  scellerata  scure 
Tolto  ^  quel  nome ;  infamia 
Del  secolo  spietato 
E  di^  fboeiti  attgurii 
Al  feimninile  omato 

£  con  le  truci  Eumenidi 
Le  care  Graxie  aTTinfle 

E  di  crudele  immagine 
La  tua  bellezza  tinse. 

He' digresses  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man females,  from  the  earliest  times  to  those 
days  of  cruelty  and  corruption  when  they 
thronged  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  a  Vestal 
gave  the  signal  for  the  slaughter. 

Pot^  aU'  alte  patriiie 
Come  alia  plebe  oscura 
Gtocoso  dar  soUeCico 
La  lofteiiie  nature. 

c  c  2 
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Chepiii?    Bacoanti  e  cupide 
D'abbomhiaDdo  aspetto 
Sol  dair  uman  pericolo 
Acuto  ebber  diletto, 

£  da  i  gradi  e  da  i  circoli 
Co*  moti  e  con  le  voci 
Di  gii  maschili,  applauaero 
A  i  duellanti  atroci : 

Creando  a  s^  delizia 
E  de  le  membra  sparte, 
£  de  gli  estremi  aneliti^ 
£  del  morir  con  arte. 


The  poet  has  contrived  that  the  progress  of 
his  ideas  shall  correspond  with  the  gradual  cor- 
ruption with  which  the  imprudent  imitation  of 
novelty  seduces  by  little  and  little  the  incautious 
female  into  the  worst  practices  of  debauchery. 

The  biographer  of  Parini,  who  has  furnished 
the  greater  portion  of  the  preceding  account, 
has  been  accused  of  swelling  out  the  works  of 
his  author  into  six  volumes,  although  those 
published  during  his  lifetime  scarcely  occupy 
two  hundred  pages ^ 

It  may  be  added,  that  of  all  the  posthumous 
works,  the  two  last  cantos  of  his  Giorno  is  the 
only  one  which  deserved  to  be  rescued  from 
that  obscurity  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
signed by  their  scrupulous  author. 

*  See— Opere  di  Giilseppe  ParmI,  publicate  ed  illuBtrate 
da  Fhmceico  Reioa,  volt  yL  in  8vo«  Milano,  leoi. 
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Not  that  tbey  are  deficient  in  affording  instruc- 
tion to  those  who  delight  in  the  study  of  human 
nature,  and  love  to  watch  the  developement  of 
the  mind.  The  odes  which  are  reckoned  Parini' 
best  were  composed  in  his  old  age ;  and  such  of 
the  verses  as  appear  in  their  first  form,  and  as 
were  not  intended  for  publication,  are  remark- 
able  chiefly  for  their  good  sense,  and  for  their 
unaffected  taste.  But  their  imagery  is  not 
abundant;  their  style  has  little  warmth,  and 
the  turns  are  commonplace  and  trite.  They 
enable  us  then  to  form  some  conception  of 
the  time  and  thought  employed  in  the  ele- 
vation and  constant  support  of  a  style  which 
frequently  borders  upon  sublimity.  His  com- 
merce with  mankind  laid  open  to  him  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  fur- 
nished hitn  with  that  acquaintance  with  our 
natural  foibles  of  which  he  discovers  so  in- 
timate a  knowledge  in  his  principal  poem, 
and  in  his  odes.  In  the  same  manner  his  con- 
tinued and  minute  contemplation  of  nature  in 
all  her  varieties  furnished  him  with  the  bean- 
ties  necessaiy  for  his  poetical  purposes,  and 
Enabled  him  to  recognize  their  recurrence  in 
the  old  classical  writers,  and  to  demonstrate 
their  existence  to  others. 

The   result   of  study  and   cultivation   was 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  example  of 
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ini.  It  bad  all  the  appeairance,  and  produced 
all  the  effect  of  genius  ;  and  yet  his  was,  doufeft- 
less^  one  of  those  minds  rather  capable  of  cul* 
ture,  than  naturally  fruitful.  The  soil  might 
have  brought  forth  none  but  barren  ^ants^  had 
not  care,  and  labour,  and  patience,  qualified  it  to 
receive  the  seed,  and  supply  the  nourishment 
of  the  richest  productions. 

The  Milanese  nobles  did  not  dare  to  revenge 
themselves  openly  for  the  boldness  of  Parini^ 
There  is  a  story  current  of  an  attempt  to  assa9« 
sinate  him,  but  this,  perhaps,  is  an  invention 
suggested  by  the  ancient  manners  of  Italy.  His 
enemies  took  another  course.  The  emoluments 
of  his  professorship  amounted  only  to  3000 
francs,  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

XfCopold  II.,  on  a  visit  to  Milan,  was  struck 
with  the  physiognomy  of  ad  old  man,  lame,  and 
moving  slowly  along,  but  with  an  air  of  dignity. 
He  asked  his  name,  and  being  told  that  it  was 
Parini,  ordered  the  municipal  council  to  in- 
crease his  pension  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
keep  a  small  carriage.  But  the  verbal  command 
of  a  foreign  monarch  is  seldom  strictly  obeyed 
in  distant  provinces,  where  the  nobles  have  an 
interest  or  a  will  distinct  from  their  duty. 
Parini  continued  without  any  other  prop  than 
his  stick.   The  poet  whom  the  Milanese  pointed 
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citjr»  WM  often  puahed  into  the  dirtt  and  waa 
rqieatedlj  near  being  run  over  by  the  carriagesy 
in  streets  where  there  is  no  pavement  for  foot 
passengers. 

In  an  ode^  which  he  calls  the  Caduta^  the 
FaU,  he  describes  the  accidents  which  haf^penecl 
to  him  in  rainy  and  foggy  days ;  and  although 
this  production  is  not  in  the  first  rank  of  hia 
poetry,  it  can  never  be  perused  without  delighti 
nor  be  quoted  without  exciting  our  admiration 
at  the  profound  patho8»  the  honest  pride^  nd 
the  philosophy  with  which  it  abounds. 

The  French,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy^  soon 
understood  the  active  part  which  the  literaiy 
classes  had  played  in  the  revolution.  They  ero« 
ployed  many  of  diese  individuals^  and  amongst 
others  Parini,  who  found  himself  all  at  once 
amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  republican  govern^ 
mentt  with  no  other  qualification  or  capital  for 
such  an  elevation,  than  what  was  derived  from 
i  love  of  liberty,  a  habit  of  speaking  the  truthf 
an  unbending  character,  and  a  total  disregard 
of  all  selfish  interests.  He  feh  the  embarrass* 
ment  of  his  situation,  and  having  often  spoken 
harshly  to  the  French  generals,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  obtain  permission  to  retire^ 
after  a  fiew  weeks  ^  thankless  emplojrment 
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His  name  atul  his  integrity  commanded  respect, 
and  the  opposition  of  a  whole  life  against,  the 
nobles,  made  him  regarded  by  all  the  lower 
classes  as  the  great  partizan  of  the  democracy. 
This  influence  was  not  lost  even  when  he  op-^ 
posed  the  follies  of  the  populace.  They  still 
shew  a  square  at  Milan,  opposite  to  the  great 
.heatre,  which  was  one  day  filled  by  a  large  mob 
of  idle  fellows,  who  ran  about  crying,  ^'  L&fig 
life  to  the  RepubUc^-^death  to  the  Aristocrats  !  ** 
Parini  issued  from  a  coffee-house  and  exclaimed 
**  Viva  la  RepuhUca — e  marte  a  nessuno  ;  Canaglia 
stoltaP*  The  crowd  instantly  dispersed.  What- 
ever may  be  the  honours  acquired  by  poetry  in 
England,  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  in« 
fluence  enjoyed  by  a  man  who  has  obtained  a 
great  literary  reputation  in  a  country  where  the 
largest  portion  of  the  people  cannot  read.  He  is 
listened  to  with  a  sort  of  religious  obedience.  . . 
The  circles  at  Milan  were  afraid  of  every 
word  that  might  drop  from  Parini,  and  be  now 
and  then  abused*  bis  acknowledged  ascend- 
ancy. But  his  intolerance  never  extended  to 
his  friends :  with  them  he  was  indulgent  to  the 
last  degree,  and  his  severity  was  laid  aside  for 
a  sort  of  infantine  joviality.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  company  of  those  young  people  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  fire,  the  frankness, 
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and  the  etourderie  of  their  age :  but  he  was 
incensed  somewhat  extravagantly  against  those 
who  either*  affected,  or  were  naturally  inclined 
to»  gravity.  He  was  complaisant  and  afiable  to 
strangers  who  came,  even  without  introduction, 
to  visit  him ;  but  if  they  unfortunately  ventured 
to  praise  him,  they  did  not  escape  without  a 
reprimand,  and  found  his  door  shut  against 
them  ever  afterwards. 

His  philosophy,  strengthened  as  it  was  by 
the  useful  alliance  of  disease  and  age,  did  not, 
however,  defend  him  against  the  attacks  of 
love ;  and  the  odes  written  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  are  sufficient  proof  that  he  never  looked 
upon  female  charms  with  impunity.  He  con- 
fesses this  truth,  and  perhaps  has  adopted  the 
safest  course  to  avoid  ridicule,  by  declaring 
openly,  that  his  good  genius,  which  had  pre^ 
served  him  from  the  tortures  of  ambition  and 
avarice,  had  still  left  him  accessible  to  the  soft 
torment  of  the  most  tender  and  most  disin- 
terested  of  all  the  passions  \ 
.  Those  high-born  dames  who  were  often  the 
objects  of  his  affection  and  of  his  poetry,  were 
much  flattered  by  his  preference,  and  forgave 
him  all  that  he  had  said  of  their  husbands  and 

>  See  the  two  most  celebrated  odes^  II  Meisagio,  and  // 
Perkoh, 
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of  their  CaoaUeri  Seroenti.  With  these  he  never 
made  peace.  And  although  he  was  an  iniMte 
\n  many  great  houses,  he  staid  nofe  a  moment 
after  he  saw  that  he  was  required  to  submit,  to 
condescensions  incompatible  with  his  principles, 
and  unbecoming  his  character.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  liberality  of  the  greatj  it  i% 
plear  that  the  precedence  granted  to  genius 
does  not  commence  during  the  lifetime  even  of 
the  most  fortunate  writer.  It  was  by  a  noble 
perseverance  that  Parini,  indigent,  unknown^ 
imperfect,  and  perpetually  boasting  of  his  pa- 
ternal plough,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  hiia* 
Belf  respected  by  those  powerful  classes  whose 
srices  he  decried;  and  maintained  the  dignity  of 
his  character  and  calling  in  a  country  where  flat- 
tery, common  as  it  is  elsewhere,  is  found  more 
base  and  abject  amongst  the  men  of  letters  than 
in  the  other  orders,  where  the  poets  are  very 
ctften  the  buffoons  of  their  society,  and  where  the 
tutors  of  boys  of  rank  are  confounded  with  the 
domestics  of  the  family.  At  the  time  that 
almost  all  the  Italian  rhymesters^  an  innumerable 
class,  were  dedicating  their  canzoni  and  their 
sonnets  to  their  respective  patrons,  Farini  re- 
fused to  recite  a  single  verse  at  the  table  of 
any  great  man  • 

^  See  the  ode  entitled  la  Reciia  de*  VersL 
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He  is  to  be  exactly  recognised  in  the  portrait 
which  he  haa  given  of  himself* 

**  M«,  non  nato  a  peroatere 
Le  dura  Sluttri  porte» 
Nndo  accorrd,  ma  libero^ 
II  Regno  della  morte^'' 

He  preserved  his  dignity  and  his  poverty,  the 
strength  of  his  mind  and  the  powers  of  his 
genius,  to  his  seventieth  year.  He  had  been 
employed  a  few  days  in  projecting  some  verses*, 
and  one  morning  he  dictated  them  to  a  friend. 
Having  read  them  over,  he  said  that  he  was 
satisfied  witR  them,  and  begged  his  friend  to 
get  them  printed.  He  then  retired  into  his 
bedchamber,  and,  in  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
expired. 

VICTOR  ALFIERI. 

9 

* 

The  life  of  this  author  has  been  written  by 
himself.  His  tragedies  have  been  criticised  in 
every  European  language.  There  still  remain 
some  notices  on  his  death,  and  some  opinions 
on  his  other  works,  which  may  be  new  to  the 
English  reader. 

His  connexion  with  the  Countess  of  Albany 
is  known  to  all  the  world,  but  no  one  is  ac« 

'  See  his  ode  La  VUa  Rtutica. 
.    *  It  li  the  last  copy  of  yerses  at  page  44  of  the  second 
▼olume  of  Parini's  works. 
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quainted  with  the  secret  of  that  long  inter- 
course. If  they  were  ever  married,  Alfieri  and 
the  Countess  took  as  much  pains  to  conceal 
that  fact,  as  is  usually  bestowed  upon  its  pub- 
licity. Truth  might  have  been  spoken  on  the 
tomb  of  the  poet,  but  even  there  we  only  find 
that  Louisa,  Countess  of  Albany,  was  his  only 
iwe— **  quam  unice  dilexit" — A  church,  per- 
haps, was  not  the  place  to  boast  of  such  a 
passion  ;  but  after  every  consideration  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  Abate  Caluso,  who  wrote 
the  epitaph,  and  received  the  last  sighs  of 
Alfieri,  knew,  and  did  not  choose  to  tell,  that 
his  friend  was  never  married  to  the  widow  of 
Charles  Edward  Stewart — ^^  Tacendo  clamat*' — 
his  silence  is  eloquent. 

Alfieri,  in  the  languor  of  a  protracted  agony, 
which  the  presence  of  Caluso  assisted  him  to 
support,  received  the  last  visit  of  a  priest,  who 
came  to  confess  him,  with  an  affability  for  which 
he  was  not  distinguished  in  the  days  of  his 
health  :  but  he  said  to  him,  '^  Have  the  kind- 
ness to  look  in  to-morrow ;  I  trust  that  death 
will  wait  for  twenty-four  hours.*'  The  eccle- 
siastic returned  the  next  day.  Alfieri  was 
sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  and  said,  ^*  At  present, 
I  fancy,  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  spare  :'* 
and  turning  towards  the  Abb6,  entreated  him 
to'  bring  the  countess  to  him.     No  sooner  did 
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he  see  her  than  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  say- 
ing, ^^  clasp  my  hand,  my  dear  friend,  I  die  ^" 

The  religious  opinions  of  Alfieri  cannot  be 
collected  from  his  writings.     His  tragedies  con- 
tain here  and  there  a  sarcasm  against  the  Popes, 
and  in  his  fugitive  pieces  may  be  found  some 
epigrams  against  the  monastic  orders,  but  more 
particularly  against  the  cardinals;     Not  a  word, 
however,   has    ever   escaped  him   against  the 
Christian  doctrines.     It  is  only  upon  close  in- 
spection that  we  find,  in  a  treatise  on  tyranny, 
that  auricular  confession,  and  the  indissolubility 
of  marriage,  have  contributed'  to  the  enslave- 
ment of  Italy.     His  latter  years  were  divided 
between    a   haughty  irascibility  and    a  deep 
melancholy,  which  afflicted  him  by  turns,  to  a 
degree  which   rendered  him  scarcely  account- 
able for  his  actions.     Alfieri  was  then  not  un- 
frequehtly  seen  in  the  churches  from  vespers  to 
sunset,  sitting  motionless,  and  apparently  wrapt . 
up  in  listening  to  the  psalms  of  the  monks,  as 
they  chanted  them  from  behind  the  skreen  of 
the  choir.    The  way  in  which  he  died  would 
however  lead  us  to  conjecture^  that  bis  medi- 
tations were  not  those  of  religion,  and  that  he 
chose  such  a  retreat  in  search  of  that  solemn 

^  Stringetemi,  cara  arnica !  la  m^no,  io  muojo. 


tranqoiUity  which  alone  promised  him  a  tem^ 
porarf  repose  from  the  relentless  furies  that 
preyed  upon  his  heart : 

Due  fere  Donne^  anzi  due  Furie  atroci 
Tor*  noQ  mi  posao    ohi  miiero !    dni  fiasco ; 
Itn  e  MaBncoDMu 

\ 

The  complaint  is  from  one  of  his  own  son- 
nets. He  printed^  during  his  own  life»  but  he 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  publish,  som^ 
prose  worksy  and  amongst  them  the  treatise 
before  mentioned,  ^'  Delia  Tirannide^"  and  an- 
other entitled, "  •//  Principe  e  le  Lettere"  They 
are  in  two  small  volumes.  The  first  is  a  series 
of  close  arguments  and  severe  remarks  against 
monarchy.  The  second  jis  written  to  prove, 
that  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  can  flourish 
only  amongst  a  free  people,  and  that  tyranny 
is  interested  in  the  advancement  only  of  the 
sciences,  and  more  especially  of  medicine  and 
jurisprudence.  In  both  these  works  he  haa 
shewn  that  his  address.lay  chiefly  in  the  vigor  of 
his  attack ;  his  preparations  for  defence  were  leas 
skilfully  disposed.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  forget  * 
that  he  was  liable  to  a  retort  Thus  it  is  that  he 
may  confirm  Jne  partisans  of  freedom,  but  he 
cannot  hope  to  make  a  convert  from  the  opposite 
opinion. 
The  Italians  look  upon  the  prose  of  Alfieri 
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subjects.  It  is  simple  and  energetic  $  his  ideaa' 
are  not  abundant,  but  they  are  clear  and  precise^ 
and  connected  according  to  the  ezactest  rules 
of  reasoning.  It  corresponds  weU  with  a  meta»> 
phor  employed  for  its  description  by  one  of  hit 
own  countrymen-—'^  I  suoi  pensieri  in  prosa  sono 
non  tanto  vagamente  dipinti  quanto  profonda- 
mente  sColpitl*  His  language  is  pure,  and 
(bunded  upon  that  of  the  oldest  writers,  baft 
is  free  from  the  pedantry  and  the  rust,  of  anti* 
quity.  No  man,  therefore,  was  more  qualified 
than  AMeri  for  the  translation  of  Salliist.  In 
fact,  his  version  of  that  historian  is  reckoned 
a  masterpiece. 

He  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  this  transla* 
tion  cost  him  inany  years  of  painfrd  application^ 
The  whole  of  his  works,  indeed,  bear  the  mark 
not  only  of  laborious  effort,  but  of  retouching, 
repeated,  and  indefatigable.  In  the  latter  half 
of  his  own  memcrir,  he  had  not  time  to  be 
equally  scrupulous,  and  that  part  is  written  in  a 
style  occasionally  careless,  and  in  a  language 
not  always  remarkably  correct. 

Alfim,  however,  was  not  bom  to  be  the  trana* 

« 

later  of  VirgiL  Could  perseverance  have  ob« 
tafned  his  object,  his  success  was  certain ;  for 
he  sat  down  to  his  task  with  the  same  oonstmcy 
with  which  he  commenced  pupil  in  the  Greek 
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language,  after  he  had  passed  his  fortieth  year« 
He  translated  the  whole  of  the  :^neid  three 
times  over ;  and  yet  the  version  published  after 
his  death,  generally  speaking,  gives  us  but  the 
contents  of  Virgil.  The  harmony,  the  glowing 
style,  have  no  representative  in' the  Italian  epic. 
Alfieri  was  a  perfect  master  of  his  language  ; 
his  words  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiments  which  flowed  warm  from 
his  heart ;  but  which  being  invariably  animated 
by  the  same  ardent  temperature,  absorbed  his 
imagination,  and  left  no  room  for  those  finer 
and  varied  graces  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  poetiy.  Above  all,  he  was  extremely  defi- 
cient in  that  branch  of  his  art,  in  which  his  ori- 
ginal is  so  consummate  a  master — the  elevation 
of  a  mean  subject  by  the  happy*  use  of  meta- 
phor.    He  could  not 

**  Throw  about  his  manure  with  dignity." 

-This  must  appear  the  more  surprising,  since 
the  Italian  language  is  essentially  metaphorical, 
and  is  by  that  very  quality  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  such  an  astonishing  variety  of  styles, 
according  to  the  invention,  the  taste,  and  the 
imagination  of  each  succeeding  writer: 

Alfieri  was  not  quite  so  unfortunate  in  his 
translation  of  Terence  s  but  even  there  his  sim- 
plicity is  studied,  not  natural ;  and  evien  in  his 
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Itoppiest  effort  he  betrays  tfle  secret  that  be 
had  no  genius  for  comic  writings .    . 

The  six  comedies  found  amongst  his  posthu- 
mous works  are  compositions  extravagant  in 
the  extreme.    It  is  possible  that  some  may  ^d^ 
mire  them  for  their  originality :  but  the  sober 
reader  is  much  more  astonished  at  the  perse- 
verance with  which  the  poet  pursued  such  un* 
profitable  labour.     One  only,  entitled  The  DU 
vorce^  is  a  satire  on  Italian  marriages.      The 
others  cannot  possibly  be  adapted  to  the  thea- 
txe.      They    are    in    the  manner  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  all  turn  on  political  subjects.     The 
One  {VUno)  is    a  >  satire    against  monarchy^ 
The  Few  (t  PockiJ,  and  The  Too  Many  (I 
'Troppi)y  attack  the  aristocratic  and  the  popular 
government.    A  fourth  is  meant  to  teach  that 
the  One,  the  Few,  and  the  Too  Many^  should 
be. mixed  together^  and  may  then  compose  a 
^stem  somewhat  tolerable. 

The  other  comedy,  called  //  Finestrino,  is  a 
Mtire  partly  against  religious  impostors;  but 
4ttore  against  the  philosophers  who  invent  no 
good  religion,  but  yet  would  destroy  all  the  old 
creeds,  although  (so  thinks  Alfieri)  a  bad  one 
is  better  than  none  at  all.  One  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  drama  is  Mahomet. 

The  verse  and  the  language  of  these  come- 
dies are  still  more  extravagant  than  their  ori- 
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ginal  conception r  In  short,  they  are  Mlddm 
read,  and  are  regarded,  except  by  a  very  few, 
as  unworthy  the  genitrs  of  Alfieri. 

His  postfaumons  works  contain  also  some 
translations  from  the  ancient  dramatic  writers ; 
the  FrogSf  the  PersianSy  the  Pkihttttes,  and  the 
Alceste.  To  the  latter  he  added  another  play  of 
his  own  composition  on  the  same  subject,  and 
formed  exactly  on  the  Greek  model.  He  pleased 
himself  with  the  innocent  assertion  that  the  new 
Alceste  was  a  translation  from  a  recovered  ttia* 
Tiuscript,  which  might  fairly  be  attributed  to 
Euriprdes.  It  is  the  happrest  of  his  latter  e& 
forts,  and  is  only  not  fit  for  the  modem  stage. 
In  the  closet  it  affects  tis  by  that  path^ic  ten- 
dterness  with  which  Alfieri  either  could  not  or 
would  not  embellish  his  other  tragedies,  con- 
«trtic*ed  as  they  were  expressly  for  the  pnrpctte 
t)f  bracing  the  relaxed  vigour  of  his  efiemin^te 
fellow-countrymen. 

With  this  noble  design  be  Composed  a  sort  of 
drama,  altogelther  new,  which  be  c^Ied  a  inth^ 

« 

tragedy.  His  object  here  was  to  unite  the  muflic 
which  the  Italians  look  upon  as  a  constitneiit 
paft  of  thfe  theatre,  with  the  grandeur  and 
patthos  of  tragedy.  He  choice  the  Dealh  ef 
Abel  for  his  subject,  and  he  adopted  thM  re* 
peated  change  of  scene  which  his  cotmtrymen 
wouM  %rave  regarded  as  a  monstrous  innova^ 
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their  opera. 

Angels  aod  demons  ar^  part  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama,  and  are  the  singers  of  the  play*  The 
poetry  of  their  songs  is  composed  in  different 
si9tres.  Adam,  KvCt  and  their  two  sons  also 
discourse  in  verse,  but  in  blank  verse,  and  with- 
out music  This  composition  has  some  briN 
li^nt  passages ;  but  is,  on  the  whole,  devoid  of 
interest.  As  an  experiment  it  would  perhaps  be 
ttoproducible  on  the  Italian  stage,  where  the 
oper^  has  formally  excluded  all  display  of  ideas 
or  sentiments,  and  almost  of  words,  and  is 
solely^  devoted  to  the  musician  and  the  ballet 
master.   . 

The  satires  of  Alfieri  will  cherish  the  me- 
lancholy  of  every  unwilling  member  of  human 
society.  They  are  directed  against  every  con- 
dijtipn.  King9  and  nobles,  rich  and  poor,  priests 
and  philosophers,  physicians,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, none  are  exempt;  all  of  them,  ii^ 
fl^t,  are  made  the  subject,  and  furnish  the 
title  of  a  separate  censure.  The  satirist  is  free 
from  personality,  and  even  all  individual  allu- 
^4on  ;  he  strives  no  farther  than  to  convince  his 
ir^der,  that  whatever  may  be  his  place  or  pur- 
suit, be  runs  a  great  ris)(  of  being  i^nhappy,  aa^ 
wicked  and  contemptible.  Of  the  women  aloi;^ 
he  says  nothing  good,  and  nothing  bad.    Hin 
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satire  on  them  is  contained  in  aVery  few  verses, 
and  resolves  itself  into  the  maxim,  that  the 
stronger  is  responsible  for  all  the  vices  of  the 
weaker  sex. 

There  are,  however,  certain  of  his  satires 
which  are  recommendable  from  their  wit,  and 
from  their  acquaintance  with  human  natui'e. 
We  may  select  the  Cavaliere  Servente  VcteranOy 
I  Pedantic — VEducazione — and  II  Duello.  In 
the  latter  he  steps  forward,  like  another  Johnson, 
in  defence  of  a  practice  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  man  of  honour,  from  the  intrigues, 
and  calumnies,  and  assaults  of  the  coward  and 
the  bully.  Another  of  the  same  class,  /  Viaggi, 
is  devoted  to  the  censure  of  himself^  and  of  the 
nobility,  and  of  those  who  travel  for  want  of 
occupation. 

This  satire  is  in  terza  rima^  and  is  the  best 
specimen  of  that  harshness  of  versification  which 
the  warmest  admirers  of  Alfieri  allow  to  be  inde- 
fensible. He  was  seduced  into  this  error  by  a  wish 
to  shun  the  opposite  defect  which  characterized 
the  poets  of  the  preceding  generation.  The 
plant  had  been  so  warped  and  drawn  to  the 
earth  on  one  side  by  Metastasio,  that  Alfieri 
thought  he  could  never  recover  its  position 
without  bending  it  backwards  as  much  on  the 
othen  The  tree  is  not  yet  upright.  Yet  his 
Strange  words,  and  his  capricious  innovations 
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in  phraseology,  profusely  as  they  are  spread 
over  his  satires  and  his  comedies,  will  be  for- 
gotten or  forgiven,  and  the  force  and  purity  of 
his  diction  will  ever  recommend  the  prose  of 
Alfieri  to  the  study  of  his  countryrnen.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  f^aris  edition  of  his 
tri^edies,  which  he  printed  at  the  .  press  of 
Didot,  is  partially  exempt  from  that  harshness 
of  versification  observable  in  all  his  former 
editions. 

The  errors  of  a  man  of  genius  are  not  un- 
frequently  of  service  to  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Bellotto,  in  his  translation  of  So- 
phocles, chose  Alfieri  for  his  model,  as  far  as 
regarded  his  method  and  general  style ;  but  he 
softened  the  diction,  he  harmonized  the  num- 
bers of  his'  prototype,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
producing  a  work  which  had  been  long  ex- 
pected, and  often  essayed  in  vain« 

Alfieri,  a  little  after  the  year  1790,  and  be- 
fore his  return  to  Italy,  printed  at  Kell  some 
specimens  of  lyrical  poetry  in  two  volumes. 
The  first  contains  an  ode  on  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille,  and  a  poem,  comprising  five  odes  on  the 
emancipation  of  America.  The  one  addressed 
to  Washington  is  the  best ;  but  bespeaks,  after 
all,  only  the  originality  of  the  poet.  It  no  less 
shews  that  he  had  misdirected  his  genius ;  for 
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his  ode  is  in  the  same  harsh >  dry  style  which 
spoils  his  translation  of  Virgil.  ^  The  eulogist  oC 
America  could  not  be  expected  to  spare  the 
English ;  but  his  dislike  was  confined  to  the 
minister  of  the  day — the  nation  which  he  ha» 
praised  so  often  in  his  memoirs  he  did  not  degrade 
in  his  poetry.  Indeed  his  ode  on  the  Bastille 
contains  an  appendix  with  which  we  ctonot 
but  be  content.  This  is  a  short  apologue,  in 
which  the  English  are  the  bees,  the  French  the 
JUeSy  of  the  fable. 

The  other  volume  of  his  lyrics  consists  in 
great  part  of  amatory  sonnets,  almost  all  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person.  The  delicacy  of  his 
sentiments,  the  fire  of  his  passion,  and  the  no- 
velty of  his  turns  of  thought,  redeem  the  want 
of  elegance  and  harmony,  which  must  be  regret- 
ted in  the  whole  performance,  and  may,,  perhaps^ 
be  discovered  in  the  following  specimens^ 

The  first  was  written  in  the  Album,  at  Pe- 
trarch's house,  at  Arqua.  v 

O  Cftmeretta,  che  gi^  in  te  chiudesii 
Quel  Grande  alia  cui  fama  k  angusto  il  monde. 
Quel  gentile  d'amor  mastro  profondo' 
Per  cui  Laura  ebbe  in  terra  onor  celesti. 

O  di  pensier  soavementc-  mesti 
SoKtario  ricotero  giocondo ! 
Di  cfae  -iagrime  amare  il  petto  inondi^ 
In  veder  che  ora  innonorato  f  esti ! 
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Preiioto  diatpro,  agala,  ed  oro 
Fonin  debito  fragip  e  appear  degno 
Di  rivestir  si  nobile  tesoro. 

Ma  do;  tomba  fregiar  .d'uom  ch*  ebbe  regno 
Vuolsi,  e  por  gemme  ove  disdice  alloro : 
Qui  basta  il'  nome  di  quel  Divo  Ingegno. 

The  other  is  on  the  tomb  of  Pante. 

O  gran  padre  Allighier,  ae  dal  ciel  miri 
Me  Qon  indegno  tuo  diacepol  atarmi, 
D4I  cor  traendo  profondi  SQspiri» 
Prostrato  innanzi  a  tuoi  funerei  marmi ; 

Piacciati)  deh  !  propizio  a*  bci  desiri, 
D*un  raggio  di  tua  mente  ilium  inarm  i  : 
'  .Uom  che  a  perenae  e  prima  gloria  af piri 
ConMt»  ii)vidia  e  vilti  dee  atringer  l'$rmi? 

Figlio,  i'  le  strinsi,  e  ben  men  duol,  che  dii^di 
Nome  in  tal  guisa  a  gente  tanto  bassa 
Da  DOD  pur  calpestarsl  co'miei  piedi — 

Se  in  me  (idi,  tuo  sguardo  non  abbassa ; 
Va,  tuona,  Tin^i,  e  niun  di  costor  vedi« 
NoQ  che  parlarne ;.  mlt  sott'  e«si  paasa* 

His  work,  called  the  Misogatloy  of  which  he 
speaks  with  so  much  complacency  in  his  own 
memoirs,  was  not  printed  until  the  year  1814, 
ten  years  after  his  death,  and  just  as  the  French 
evacuated  Italy.  One  might  have  thought  the 
period  well  chosen ;  and  yet  the  editors  were 
obliged  to  leave  gaps  in  certain  passages,  par- 
ticularly where  he  told  truth  of  the  Popes.  The 
Misogallo  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and  of  epigrams. 
These  latter  woidd  be  a  wretched  effort,  even  in 
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a  middling  author — they  betray  the  rage  of  id- 
potent  sarcasm.  As  for  the  bcibk  itself,  it  is  also 
seasoned  more  with  spite  than  wit — a  remark  that 
holds  good  of  some  other  epigrams  published 
during  the  life-time  of  the  author.  Mr.  Forsyth 
has  cited  two  that  are  just  in  point  \  The  prose 
of  the  Misogallo  contains  two  pieces  worthy  of 
perusal :  one  is  the  defence  which  Alfieri  would 
have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Louts  XVI.  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Convention.  The  other  is  the  apo- 
logy of  the  author  himself,  for  his  detestation 
of  the  French  revolution,  as  having  ruined  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  that  cause  to  which  Alfieri 
had  dedicated  all  his  talents,  and  the  better 
portion  of  his  fortune  and  his  life. 

Amongst  the  ancient  and  modern  poets  of 
Italy,  no  one  has  furnished  so  many  pictures 
and  busts  as  Alfieri.  Fabre,  who  excels  in 
portraits,  and  was  his  friend,  has  taken  four 
likenesses  in  oil;  all  of  them  much  esteemed, 
and,  it  should  seem,  justly.  There  is  also  a 
profile,  having  for  inscription  the  sonnet  in 
which  he  describes  both  his  person  and  hia 
character. 

^'  Sublime  Specdiio  di  veraci  detti 
Mostrami  in  corpo  e  in  anima  qual  sono. 
Capelli  or  radi  in  fronte,  e  torn  pretti } 
LuDga  statura  e  capo  a  terra  prono. 

• 

>  Remarks,  &c.  on  Italy,  p.  fi2,  edit.^ad* 
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SottU  persona  sa  due  stinchi  schietU ; 
Bianca  pelle,  occhio  azzurro,  aspetto  buono^ 
Giusto  naso,  bel  labbro,  e  denti  eletti, 
Pallido  in  viso  pHl  che  un  Re  sul  trono. 

Or  duro  acerbo,  ora  pieghevol  mite». 
Irato  sempre  e  non  maligno  mat. 
La  mente  e  11  cor  meco  in  perpetua  lite ; 

Per  lo  piil  mesto^  e  talor  lieto  assai. 
Or  stimandomi  AchiUey  ed  or  Tersite. 
Uom,  sei  tu  grande,  o  vil  ?  Mori  e  0  saprai.** 

Compare  the  Orestes^  the  Virginia,  the 
Myrrha,  the  Saulj  and  some  other  of  his  tragic 
masterpieces,  with  his  comedies  and  his  Miso* 
gallo,  and  we  shall  almost  think  it  was  the  voice 
of  conscience  that  told  him  he  was  sometimes 
the  Achilles,  sometimes  the  Thersites  of  authors. 

His  own  opinion  of  his  dramatic  supremacy 
may  be  collected  from  an  autograph  inscriptioiu 
at  the  back  of  a  miniature  portrait  of  himself, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Holland  House. 

Chi  Aij  che  fece,  e  che  mert6  costid  ? 

Tent6  il  coturno ;  in  cui 
Fors*  ebbe  ei  pr^o  ii  non  valor  altrol. 

Vlttorio  Alfieri. 

His  example  has  confirmed  the  opinion,  that 
genius  is  the  distinctive  merit  of  poets.  Alfieri, 
whose  education  was  very  much  neglected,  and 
whose  youth  was  sunk  in  the  loosest  dissipation 
(disslpatissima^Jf  rose,  in  a  few  years,  to  the 
highest  literary  distinction,  and  was  ranked 
amongst  ihe  great  writers  of  his  country.    His 

■  See  hifl  letter  to  Mr.  Cababigi,  printed  in  the  pre&ee  to 
bU  tragedies. 
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perseverance  and  his  ardour  were;  it  is  true, 
such  as  are  rarely  seen.  Yet  the  same  per- 
severance, the  same  ardour,  were  employed  in 
the  production  of  his  latter  writings :  his  learn-^ 
ing  was  greater,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  more 
extensive,  and  his  understanding  more  enlight- 
ened by  the  progress  of  years,  and  by  that  revolu- 
tion of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  which 
sharpened  even  very  inferior  intellects.  Neither 
was  he,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  too  advanced 
in  age  for  mental  exertion,  for  he  was  not  filly- 
three  when  he  died.  It  is  incontestable,  hoteever, 
that  the  suppression  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
posthumous  public  tions  would  have  been  of  in- 
finite service  to  his  fame.  Perhaps  he  was  born  to 
shine  in.tragedy,  and  in  tragedy  alone ;  and  per- 
haps the  prodigious  exertions  of  his  first  efibrts 
exhausted  his  vigour  and  depressed  his  spirit, 
and  condemned  his  latter  years  to  languor  and 
to  regret.    He  might  exclaim,  with  the  .ancient, 

**  Non  sum  qualis  eram :  periit  para  maxima  nostrt 
Hoc  quoque,  ^uod  «uperest  langupr  et  horror  habent/' 

It  is  affirmed  by  those  who  knew  him,  that  be- 
tween his  fits  of  melancholy,  Alfieri  conversed, 
with  warmth,  but  always  with  a  certain  tinc- 
ture of  bitterness ;  and.it  is  distressing  to  be  toW 
that  he  studiously  avoided  all  those  whom  he 
had  not  known  for  several  years.  He  ciUTied 
this  aversion  to  new  intimacies  to  such  a  length, 
that  a-  hotter  addressed  by  any  other  than  a  well« 
known  hand,  and  under  any  but  the  seal  of  a 
friend,  was  thrown  into  the  fire  unopened.     It 
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need  hardly  be  added,  that  he  had  but  two  or 
three  correspondents*  The  public  journal  and 
periodical  papers  he  never  once  looked  into  fot 
many  of  his  latter  years.  Thus  he  had  no 
ineans  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  own 
ahare  of  that  glory  which  had  been  the  principal 
object  of  his  life.  Nor  did  he  believe  himself 
arrived  at  the  station  which  he  actually  occupied 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  Europe. 
His  melancholy  divested  the  vanities  of  life  of  aU 
their  charms,  and  he  refused  to  cherish  the  only 
illusion  that  could  console  his  existence* 

Count  Alexander  Pepoli,  who  inlierited  the 
wealth  and  the  name  of  that  powerful  family^ 
which)  during  the  middle  ages,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Bologna^  and  alarmed  the  princes  of 
Italy )  was  the  cotemporary,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
the  rival  of  Alfieri.  He  wrote  tragedies,  he 
irrote  comedies :  both  the  one  and  the  other 
ware  applauded  on  the  stage ;  both  the  one  and  . 
the  other  now  slumber  in  the  libraries.  He 
aspired  to  the  invention  of  a  new  drama»  which 
he  thought  Shaksperian,  and  which  he  <:alled 
Fisedia — a  compliment  to  our  poet^  and  a  taott 
reproof  to  all  other  -  writers  for  the  stage,  from 
jfischylus  downwards.  His  Representatin  of 
Nature  pleased  both  the  people  and  the  actors, 
but  never  came  to  a  second  edition.  Like 
Alfieri,  he  also  was  passionately  fond  of  horses, 
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and  he  was  bolder  than  our  poet,  for  he  drove 
a  Roman  car,  a  quadriga^  at  full  gallop  over 
the  ascents  and  descents  of  the  Apennines.  He 
built  a  theatre  for  the  representation  of  his  own 
tragedies  ;  he  founded  the  magnificent  printing 
press  at  Venice,  from  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Tipogrqfia  Pepoliana,  have  issued  many 
works,  and  particularly  several  editions  of  the 
Italian  historians.  His  daily  occupations  were 
divided,  with  a  scrupulosity  which  they  hardly 
merited,  between  his  studies,  his  horses,  and 
his  table.  His  guests  consisted  of  men  ,  of 
letters,  of  buffoons,  of  people  of  fashion,  and  of 
parasites.  His  nights  were  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suits of  gallantry,  in  which  he  was  sufficiently 
successful;  for  he  was  handsome  and  he  was 
rich.  His  amours  were  occasionally  postponed 
for  his  billiards,  at  which  he  lost  large  sums  of 
money,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  excellence  which  he 
•would  fain  have  attained  at  all  games  of  skill. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  be  the  first  runner  in 
Italy  J  and  he  died  in  1796,  before  he  was  forty, 
of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  which  he  had  caught 
in  a  foot-race  with  a  lacquey.  He  merits  a 
place  in  this  memoir,  not  for  the  brilliancy  of 
his  compositions,  but  for  the  shade  of  relief 
whjch  they  furnish  to  the  similar  and  successful 
efforts  of  Alfieri. 
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HIPPOLITUS  PINDEMONTE. 

The  Marquis  John  Pindemonte,  eldest  bro- 
ther  of  him  who  will  be  here  treated  of,  is  a 
proof  of  the  preliminary  observation,  that  a  man 
of  literature  may  be  very  popular  in  Italy,  and 
yet  be  without  that  settled  reputation  whioh 
owes  its  origin  to  the  suffrages  of  the  learned 
class  of  readers.  This  nobleman,  in  conjunctioli 
with  Pepoli,  kept  for  some  time  possession  of 
the  stage.  The  tragedies  of  John  Pindemonte, 
which  are  now  almost  forgotten,  brought  crowds 
to  the  theatre  at  the  time  that  Alfieri  was  lis- 
tened to  with  impatience.  Hippolitus  Pinde- 
monte  has  perhaps  less  imagination  than  his 
brother,  but  he  was  naturally  endowed  with  a 
certsun  delicacy  of  taste,  the  development  of 
which,byan  education  truly  classical,  has  secured 
for  him  the  highest  distinctions  of  literature* 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  which  any  one  will  verify 
by  a  careful  enquiry,  that  the  poetry  of  Hip- 
politus Pindemonte  is  not  relished  by  the  gene, 
rality  of  readers,  who  are  nevertheless  obliged 
to  repeat  his  praises,  having  been  taught  that 
lesson  by  the  learned  distributors  of  literary  fame, 
and  by  those  who  are  by  tacit  consent  allowed 
to  possess  the  most  cultivated  taste.  The  same 
obedient  crowd  throng  the  play-houses,  to  see 
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the  tragedies  of  his  elder  brother,  but  the  fear 
of  the  same  censors  prevents  them  from  prais- 
ing the  composition  of  their  favorite  dramas. 

Hippolitua  has  also  written  a  tragedy  on  the 
death  of  Arminius,  the  German  hero,  whose  con- 
spiracy against  the  liberties  of  his  country  was 
punished  with  death,  from  the  hand  of  his  own 
relations.  The  style  of  this  piece  is  much  ap- 
plauded ;  the  plan  of  it  is  on  the  model  of 
Shakspeare,  without,  however,  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  those  ancient  rules  which  the  Italians 
will  allow  no  writer  to  violate  with  impunity* 
He  has  introduced  chorusses  sung  by  young 
warriors  and  maidens,  and  has  thus  combined, 
with  some  success,  the  English,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Italian  drama-^as  to  the  French  plan,  the 
example  and  the  system  of  Alfieri  have  created 
a  persuasion  that  it  i3  irreconcileable  with  die 
Italian  theatre.  Whether  the  Arminius  has 
stood  the  great  test,  does  not  appear  in  the  pub- 
lished play.  Perhaps  it  has  been  never  acted, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  as  little  qualified  for  any 
stage  as  the  Caractacus  and  the  Elfridil  would  be 
for  our  own. 

The  works  of  Pindemonte  which  are  most  es- 
teemed, are  some  lyrical  poems,  and  particularly 
his  epistles  inverse.  These  l€ist  contain  a  happy* 
assemblage  of  qualities  not  easily  combined* 
The  Italians  behold  in  them  the  amenity  dl 
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Horace,  the  tenderness  of  Petrarch,  and  a  cer- 

■ 

tain  gravity  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  for  which, 
perhaps,  he  is  indebted  to  his  acquaintance  wi£h 
English  poetry.  A  similar  transfusion  of  our 
style  was  before  attempted  by  Mazza.  The 
epistles  are  in  blank  verse,  the  favourite  metre 
of  the  present  day. 

This  writer  has  not  only  borrowed  the  En- 
glish style,  but  many  individual  passages  of  our 
poets,  more  particularly  of  Milton  and  of  Gray. 
The  plagiaries,  if  they  may  so  be  called,  are 
inserted  with  considerable  taste  and  effect.  A 
great  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  travelling, 
and  he  lived  long  enough  in  England  to  become 
familiar  with  our  literature.  His  Campestri  con- 
tain some  copies  of  verses  addressed  to  English- 
men. He  speaks  with  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  their  country;  and  it  may  be  pleasing  to  see 
a  fine  description  which  he  gives  of  a  park,  one 
of  the  characteristic  beauties  of  England. 

Speaking  of  the  practice,  of  raising  tombs  in 
gardens,  he  continues, 

**  Coei  eletta  dimora  e  si  pietosa 
L*  Anglo  talvoka,  die  profondi  e  foiti 
Nou  meno  did  i  pensier,  vanta  gti'  affi3tti» 
AUe  pik  amate  ceneri  destina 
Nelle  sue  tanlo  celebrate  viBe, 
Ore  per  gli  ocdii  .in  seno,  e  per  gli  orccchi 
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Tanta  m'  entrava,  e  ci  imiooente  ebbreasa. 
Oh  chi  mi  leva  in  alto,  e  chi  mi  porta' 
Traquegli  ameni,.dilett08i,  immensi 
Boscherecci  teatri !  Oh  chi  mi  posa 
Su  que'  verdi  tapped,  entro  que'  foschi 
Solitaij  ricoTeriy  nel  grembo 
Di  quelle  ^alli^  ed  a  que',  colli  in  vetta ! 
Non  recise  coU  bellica  scare 
Le  gioconde  ombre ;  i  conseuti  asilt 
Li  non  cercaro  invan  gli  ospiti  augelli : 
Nd  Primavera  s'  2ngann6,  veggendo 
Sparito  dalla  terra  il  noto  bosco, 
Che  a  rivestir  venia  delle  site  frondi. 
Sol  nella  man  del  giardinier  solerte 
Mando  lampi  coli  V  acuto  ferro^ . 
Che  rase  il  prato  ed  agguagliollo ;  e  1  rami 
Che  tra  lo  agdardo,  e  le  lontone  scene 
Si  ardivano  frappor,  dotto  corresse. 
Prospetti  vaghi,  inaspettati  incontri, 
Bei  sentieri,  antri  freschi,  opachi  seggi* 
Lente  acque  e  mute  all'  erba  e  ai  fiori  in  mezzo. 
Precipitant!  d*  alto  acque  tonanti, 
Dirupi  di  sublime  orror  dtpinti, 
Campo  e  giardin,  lasso  erudito  e  agreste 
Semplicitst— Quinci  ondeggtar  la  messe, 
Pender  le  capre  da  un'  aerea  balza. 
La  valle  mugolar,  bellare  il  colle  : 
Quinci  marmoreo  sovra  V  onde  un  ponte 
Curvarsi,  e  un  tempio  biancheggiar  tra  il  verde ; 
Straniere  piante  frondeggiar,  che  d'  ombre 
Spargono  Americane  il  suol  Brittanno, 
E  su  ramo,  che.avea  per  altri  augelli 
Natura  ordito,  augei  cantar  d'  Europa. 
Mentre  superbo  delle  arboree  coma 
Va  per  la  s^lva  0  cenro>  e  speaso  il  capo 
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Volge,  e  ti  gnaida;  e  in  mtus  tf*  enAt^H  c%no 

Del  pid  fir  reiao,  3  tollo  inttrcfl^  •  ftiNte 

L' argenteo  lago*   CmI  M  soggEaffiO 

Seotono  i  bmti  stein,  e  cMle  ielf e 

Scaolon  oon  iitapor  k  cima  i  vend. 

Deh  percU  aon  po«'  id  ttaBqaBll  pa«i 

Muovere  aocor  per  quellt  n^  eehunoi 

Sotto  r  intreocie  tmcor  di  qae*  ftoiidMl 

Bami  ospiliii,  e  udir  dfl  Imge  appit 

Mugghiar  del  Mondo  la  tempeita,  wttuid 

L*  ua  oontro  T  ahro  popolo^  edroae 

Spezteni,  e  aoettii  ?  oh  qaaaia  itra|«?  eb  qaanto 

Scanur  di  fone,  e  trabocMr  di  corpi 

E  ai  coadMier  trafitci  riiar  dl  toube  I*' 


It  was,  however,  neither  our  parks  nor  our 
learned  leisuie  that  awakened  such  lively  feel- 
ings, and  called  forth  such  ardent  vows  for  his 
return  to  England.  Our  women  must  share 
the  merit  of  the  inspiration ;  for  Hndemonte 
has  given  the  initial  of  some  nymph  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  object  of  Us  first 
real,  as  well  as  his  flust  poetic^  passion.  It 
may  perhaps  be  flattering  to  this  person,  if  she 
is  still  in  existence,  to  know  that  the  poet^s 
verses  to  Miss  H  ^  ^  ^  are  esteemed  by  the 
Italians  as  some  of  his  best»  and  dot  unworthy 
of  comparison  with  those  which  bttve  immor- 
talized the  charms  of  Laura.  They  are  in  the 
forqft  cf  a  canzone  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch 
and  the  two  6rst  stjmzas  are  aa  £o}lotrs : 

E  £ 
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"  O.Giovenetta,  clw  la  dubbia  tia 

Di  nostra  vita,  pellegrina  allegra. 

Con  pi6  non  sospettoso  imprimi  ed  orni; 

Sempi^  cotl  propizio  il  ciel  tt  sia  i 

Nd  adombri  mai  nube  improvyiaa  e  negra 

L*  innoceate  seren  de'  tuoi  bei  giorni* 

Non  che.il  Monde,  ritornt 

A  te  quanta  gli  dai  tu  di  dolcezaa, 

Ch*  egli  steMo  ben  sa  non  poter  tanto* 

Valle  h  questa  di  pianto 

E  gran  danno  qui  spesso  h  gtan  bellezsa. 

Qui  do?e  petde  agevolmente  fiuna 

Qual  pi(i  vaga  ti  chiana : 

Come  andrii  1*  alma  mia  giojoaa  e  pega' 

Se  impunemente  easer  potrai  si  vaga ! 

'<  n  men  di  che  pu6  donna  esser  cortese 

Ver  chi  T  ha  di  s^  stesso  assai  pi&  cant 

JDa  te»  vefgine  pura,  io  non  Torrei : 

Veder  in  te  quella  che  pria  m*  accese 

Bramo^  e  sol  tema  che  men  grande  e  cara 

Cid  ti  faccia  parere  agli  occhi  miei. 

Nd  Tolontier  torret 

Di  spargerti  nel  sen  fbca  amoroso* 

Chd  quanta  e  a  me  piii  note  il  fiero  airdore 

Delitto  far  maggiore. 

Mi  parria  se  turbassi  il  tuo  riposo. 

Maestro  io  prime  ti  sar6*d'aflanno  ? 

O  per  me  impareranno 

Nuovi  aflbnni  i  tuoi  giomi»  ed  intenotti 

Sonai-per  me  le  tue  tranquiUe  notti  f " 


The  wh(de  of  the  remainder  of  this  canzone 
gives  a  flattering  picture  of  the  beauty^  of  the 
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modesty,  and  of  the  unaffected  graces,  of  the 
English  young  Women  of  that  day ;  and  the  de- 
licacy of  ^uch  a  passion  redounds  not  less  to 
the  credit  bf  the  poet  than  of  the  lady,  who 
must  either  have  been  naturally  exem^pt  from 
the  ambition  of  coquetry,  or  must  have  taken 
great  pains  to  conceal  it. 

The  same  author  has  published  a  romance  in 
{)rose,  which,  as  far  as  regards  the  apparent 
purpose  of  the  work,  reminds  us  of  Rasselas. 
*But  Pindemonte's  Abarite  has  failed  to  procure 
him  the  reputation  of  a  distinguished  prose 
writer.  For  purity,  for  erudition,  for  polish  it 
is  not  inferior  to  his  verses,  but  it  wants  the 
charm  of  those  pleasing  compositions.  JEIis 
prefaces,  his  literary  correspondence,  and  his 
little  biographies,  have  never  been  seriously 
criticised,  and  are  perhaps  not  worth  it. 

He  has  been  assailed,  like  all  other  writers, 
by  repeated  criticisms ;  but  those  criticisms  have 
made  little  noise,  and,  however  they  may  have 
really  affected  him,  have  not  disturbed  his  ap- 
parent tranquillity.  The  baseness  of  flattery, 
thd  bitterness  of  censure,  will  not  be  found  in 
the  personal  Elusions  of  Pindemonte.  His 
writings,  like  his  Conversation,  are' those  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman. 

He  has  always  in  theory  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  but  at  the  coming  of  the  French 
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he  laid  down  fer  his  conduct  <Mie  imriotable 
masim*  Hide  thy  life ;  mtmthstanimg  that  his 
eldest  brother  and  many  of  his  friends  have  been 
actioely  engaged  with  dij^ent  political  parties^ 
He  has  confined  himself  to  some  poeticjed  com* 
plaints  of  the  ravages  and  degradation  whkh 
the  sword  of  the  stranger  has  for  so  many  ages 
inflicted  on  his  unhappy  country. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  haa 
passed  his  time  between  Venice  and  Verona, 
his  native  town,  and  chiefly  employed  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Odyssey*  There  are  many 
Italian  translations  of  Homer,  but  not  one  has 
yet  obtained  that  complete  success  which  the 
voiQC  of  the  nation,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
leilniied  world,  alone  can  bestow.  Pindemonte 
has,  it  is  probable,  judiciously  selected  thifi  poem 
in  preference  to  the  Iliad,  which  would  have 
required  more  imagination  and  more  eneigy 
than  are  the  characteristics  of  his  style.  The 
two  first  books  were  published  some  time  ago, 
and  Italy  was  as  impatient  as  such  a  prospect 
can  make  her,  for  the  remainder  of  the  perform- 
ance.  The  whole  translation  appeared  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  year,  but  what  was  the  eflfect 
or  judgment  resulting  from  it»  cannot,  of  course, 


1  See  his  own  ded&ration  in  the  preface  to  hit  EpistlM» 
pubKflhed  at  Verona,  h  Ae  year  1009. 
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yet  be  known.  The  poet's  health  has  of  laK^ 
years  been  much  on  the*  decline,  and  obliged 
him  to  proceed  leisurely  with  his  occi^atiovi.. 
He  has  passed  his  sixtieth  year,  and  age  and 
infirmity  have  made  him  devout.  His  spiritual 
exercises  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  hi^ 
time,  and  plunge  him  into  that  consumit^  soli- 
tude which  a  more  rational  religion  would  teach 
him  to  exchange  for  the  active  duties  and 
social  amusements  of  life. 

This  author  is  not  ranked  amongst  the  men 
of  surpassing  genius  which  Italy  has  produced, 
and,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be :  but  the  assiduity 
of  his  studies ;  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
he  has  known  where  to  employ,  and  how  to  deve^ 
lope  his  superior  abilities ;  the  sleepless  care  with 
•  which  he  has  watched  over  the  rise,  and  pre- 
served the  integrity  of  his  fame ;  the  decorum 
both  of  his  life  and  writings ;  have  secured  for 
him  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  first  place 
in  the  intermediate  class,  between  the  great 
masters  of  the  art,  and  those  who  write  to  capti^ 
vate  the  multitude.  This  intermediate  classy 
although^  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  occa*- 
sionally  produces  an  author,  is  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  those  who  may  be  called  rather 
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Earned  readers  than  learned  writers.  Such  a 
class  has  sprung  up  partially  amongst  ourselves, 
but  Mrith  this  difference,  that  our  critics,  al- 
though they  do  not  condescend  to  advance  in 
the  regular  uniform  of  writers,  still  appear  in 
print,  and  that  not  unfrequently ;  whereas  in 
Italy  they  seldom  take  up  the  pen,  and  acquire 
by  that  discretion  a  dignity  which  gives  more 
weight  to  their  oral  judgment  These  persons 
have  received  what  we  call  a  regular  education, 
are  familiar  witli,  and  formed  upon,  the  classical 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  smd,  by  an 
habitual  application  of  the  prescribed  rules  to 
every  popular  performance,  are  the  self-insti* 
tuted,  but  undisputed,  arbiters  of  taste.  There 
are  five  or  six  of  these  in  every  considerable 
town }  and  one  set,  some  of  whom  are  perhaps 
authors,  presides  over  all  the  provincial  critics : 
not  even  the  writers  of  a  respectable  class  dare 
to  pronounce  their  opinion  without  a  previous 
inquiry  at  the  national  oracle.  A  great  com- 
piler, Tiraboschi  for  instance,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  speak  of  a  cotemporary  until  he 
kneir  what  decision  had  been  pronounced  by 
Bettinelli  or  Roberti. 
These  persons  establish,  by  the  union  of  their 
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suffrages,  a  rqiutation  wliicb  is  rare  not  to  be 
ephemeral.  But  there  is^  yet  another  dass  of 
readers,  whom  it  i&  prudent  to  gain  before  an 
author  can.  promise  himself 

<*  The  life  to  come  in  every  poet*8  creed." 

These  are  the  men  of  cultivated  minds,  the  men 
<)fthe  worlds  a  vague  phrase,  but  which  wiU.be 
understood,  although  it  cannot  be  precisely 
defined.  With  the  combined  verdict  of  the 
former  as  the  guardians  of  the  language,  and  of 
the  latter  as  the  organ  of  the  feelings  of  hid 
cpfintrymen,  the  Italian  author  may  be  Secure 
that  the  common  readers  will  follow  in  a  crowd; 
and,  like  the  Romans  to  Augustus,  raise  fre-> 
quent  altars  to  his  living  merit. 

VINCENT  MONTI. 

I-       .      . 

.  This  poet  has  always  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoys  a: 
sQrt  of  pre-eminence,  of  which,  notwithstanding^ 
all  theworld  seems  agreed  upon  his  ciiaims,  he  hds- 
often  been  very  nearly  deprived.  His  subjects 
have,  f6r  the  most  part,  been  popular  and  occa* 
sional.  He  has  laid  hold  of  the  m6st  interesting, 
events  .of  the  moment:  he  has  sustained  the 
preponderating  opinions,  and  he  has  iuvariaUy 
adlvQcftted  the  intereists.of  the  succeeding  reign^ 
ifig  powers.    With  suc}i  adVimtagies,  it  is  not 
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rtrai^  that  he  diould  have  finind  many  williiig 
aad  eager  readeiB ;  nor  is  it  more  strange  thai 
aU  the  various  govemmenta,  one  after  the  oth«^ 
should  have  continued  to  rank  him  amongst  their 
partisans.  It  may  excite  somewhat  more  sur- 
prise to  remark  the  air  not  only  of  enthusiasm, 
but  of  sincerity,  with  which  he  has  delivered 
his  contradictory  panegyrics,  and  to  admire  the 
address,  with  which  he  appears  rather  repentant 
than  changeful,  and  converts  the  dictates  of  in* 
terest  into  a  case  of  ccmscience;  By  turns  flat* 
taring  and  irritating  every  party,  he  has  not  only 
roused  the  passions  of  his  cotemporaries,  but 
has  giv«n  them  a  direction  towards  himself. 
His  real  merit,  and  the  advantage  derived  from 
his  powerful  pen  by  the  triumphant  faetiim,  have 
protected  him  from  neglect ;  and  that  prostitu- 
tion of  talents  which  would  have  rendered  him 
either  odious  or  ridiculous  in  England,  has 
been  less  conten^ble  in  a  country  where  there 
IS  more  indiflbrence,  and  less  intelligeQce  em- 
ployed, in  the  view  pf  political  transactions. 

For  three  centuries  not  a  single  ItaMan  post 
had  raised  his  voice  against  the  will  or  the  wish 
of  the  powerful.  Alfieri  and  Parini  had  made  the 
first  noble  excq)tion  to  this  sulmiission,  and  it 
was  more  easy  to  admire  than  imitate  so  rare  an 
example.  Monti,  independent  of  the  difflh'ence 
of  natural  dispositioni  was  not  bom  to  tbe 
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wealth  c^Alfieri»  nor  was  he  thrown  into  the 
same  j  uncture  of  circumstances  that  had  &voi€d 
the  Milanese  poet ;  neither  had  he  been  formed 
by  that  independent  education  which  both  the 
one  and  the  other  had  enjoyed.  In  a  word» 
Monti  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  charm  of  Monti's  poetry  consists  m  a 
pieasing  union  of  the  soft  and  the  strong.  His 
ideas  are  strikingly  apparent,  his  sentiments  are 
fuU  of  fire,  his  verses  are  truly  melodious,  and 
his  imagery  is  highly  embellished,  and  has  re* 
ceived  the  last  finishing  and  decoration  of  taste. 
He  has,  indeed,  touched  nothing  that  he  has 
not  adorned.  If  his  polish  is  confined  to  the 
surfiu^e,  not  only  himself  but  his  readers  are  * 
content  without  enquiring  into  the  depth  of  his 
capacity* 

Monti  owed  the  first  difiusion  of  his  reputa- 
tion to  his  Aristodemus,  a  tragedy  which,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  stage,  is  a  stock  play  in 
constant  acting,  notwithstanding  the  passion 
and  interest  are  totally  confined  to  the  chief 
character.  The  dialogue  was  found  to  have 
more  warmth,  and  colouring,  and  energy,  thta 
that  of  Metastasio,  who  was  then  in  possession 
of  the  stage ;  and  the  audience  were  not  terri- 
fied even  by  the  shadow  of  that  harshness,  arid 
vidence,  and  obscurity,  which  cha^aoterised  the 
tragedies  ct  Alfieri,  who  was  just  emerging  into. 
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notice,  and  regarded  as  a  \nld  irregular  genius', 
iM^arcely  within  |he  pale  of  literary  civilizatbiK 
Monti  then  was  the  tragic  writer  of  Italy,  and 
was  confidently  hailed  as  the  successful  CQi* 
didate  for  an  eminence  as  yet  never  occupied. 

.He  afterwards  published  two  other  trage- 
dies :  Galeotto  Manfredi^  which  is  not  only  far 
below  his  Aristodemus,  but  beneath  the  talents 
of  the  author,  and  Cams  Gracchus.  Some  fine 
passages  coi^stitute  the  sole  merit  of  the  last 
tragedy,  into  which  he  has  introduced  some 
scenes  that  the  Italians  are  pleased  to  call 
iy  Jar  loo  natural —  *^  assai  troppo  naturaU" 
These  scenes  were  expressly  imitated  from 
Shakespeare,  and  succeeded  at  first*-*nobody^ 
however,  dared  to  applaud  them  in  thesubse^ 
quent  representations.  The  critical  spectators 
near  t^e  orchestra,  and  the  closet;judges,  having 
opce  condemned  that  which  appears  to  militate 
against  classical  authority,  their  sentence  is  iire* 
vocable : — the  people  have  not  a  voice  ;  or,  if 
they  dare  to  speak,  are  not  heard.  The  defects 
of  Monti's  tragedies  are  reducible  to  the  in* 
significance  of  his  characters,  to  the  irregalarify 
of  his  plot,  and  to  a  style  sometimes  too  lyrical, 
sometimes  too  tame.  These  were  discovered  by 
the  audience,  and  perhaps  by  the  poet,  for  he  laid 
no  further  claim  io  the  throne  of  Melppmene*  . 

The  work  of  bis  which  has  taiade  the.  most 
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noise  is  the  '^  Cantica  in  morte  di  Ugo  BasviUe^** 
published  in  Rome  in  1 793f  when  the  author 
was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  This  poem 
is  even  now  considered  superior  to  the  subse* 
quent  productions  of  this  fruitful  writer,  who 
has  never  laid  aside,  and  still  holds  the  pen.  An. 
edition  of  it  has  been  published  in  London  by 
Mr.  Matthias,  \^ith  the  title  1m  Revoluziofte 
FrancezCy  and  another  appeared  at  Paris  with 
another  name,  Le  Dante  IngentUito.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  guess  at  the  motive  for  these  changes, 
with  which  it  is  probable  the  poet  was  not  mad^ 
acquainted ;  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  still 
to  justify  the  usurpation  of  rights  which  appear 
to  belong  only  to  the  author.  :     .  ; 

Hugh  Basville  was  a  man  of  letters,  em^ 
ployed  on  a  mission  at  Rome  by  the  .National 
Convention.,  His  object  was,  probably,  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  democracy,  and  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  the  papal  government  in  the  approach- 
ing revolution.  Others  there  are,  however,  wha 
affirm  that  he  was  only  on  his  return  from  the 
court  of  Naples,  where  he  had  been  secretary 
of  the  French  Legation,  and  that  he  was  charged 
with  no  such  commission.  This  is  asserted  in: 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Gazette  des  Af aires; 
published  at  Paris  by  Captain  de  Basviiie,  who 
has  undertaken  to  justiiy  his  father's  memory; 
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The  Roman  populace,  however,  looked  upoo 
him  88  a  Jacobin  spy,  murdered  him,  and  fiU 
laged  his  house.  The  ciqpital  of  the  world  in* 
dulged  in  a  savage  triumph  at  this  exploit,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  pope,  by  their  inactivity  to 
punishy  were  suspected  of  participating  in  the 
crime.  But  Pius  VI.  was  generous  enough  to 
save  the  wife  and  child  of  Basville  from  the 
nige  of  the  multitude.  On  this  occasion  Monti 
wrote  his  poem. 

According  to  the  anecdotes  contained  in  some 
pamphlets,  and,  amongst  others,  in  one  called 
Esatne  m  k  accuse  contra  V.  Monti^  published 
at  Milan  in  1798,  Monti  was  the  friend  of  Bas- 
ville ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  greater  part 
of  bis  subsequent  writings  he  shewed  himself  a 
iiiend  of  the  revolution.  His  poem  justified 
the  court  of  Rome,  perpetuated  the  name  of 
his  friend,  and  saved  himself  from  the  perils 
of  his  late  intimacy  with  a  Jacobin.  The 
plan  of  this  work  is  very  simjde.  Basville  re-^ 
pents  and  dies,  and  is  pardoned  by  the  Al* 
mighty.  An  angel  conducts  his  spirit  across 
those  kingdoms  of  the  earth  which  had  been  de*- 
solated  by  the  wars  and  crimes  of  the  French  re- 
volution. They  arrive  at  Paris  at  the  moment 
that  Louis  XVI.  is  mounting  the  scaffold.  The 
spirit  of  the  king,  ascending  to  heaven,  meets 
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the  shade  of  BatviUe,  and  the  angel  iDake» 
them  known  to  each  other.  The  king  quetitions 
hinit  and  Basville  narrates  the  cause  and  the 
manner  of  his  death. 

Lafronte  soUevo,  rizzossi  in  pkdi 
VaddoloToto  spirto  ;  e  le  pupilie  . 

Tergendo^  a  dire  i^comincib :  Tu  vedif        'Ky 

Sipior,  nel  tuo  Cospetto  Ugo  Basville 
Dalla  Francese  Libertd  mandate 
Sul  Tebro  a  svsdtar  Pempie  sciniiUe, 

StoUo  !  che  volli  con  Timmobilfato 
Cozzar  delta  gran  Rotna^  onde  ne  porta 
Rotta  la  tempia  e  iljianco  insanguinato^ 

Chi.  di  Ghida  il  l^on  mm  anco  e  morto 
Ma  vrce  e  rugge;  e  ilpelo  arruffa  e  gli  occhi 
Terror  d'EgiltOy  e  d^ Israel  conforto  : 

E  se  monta  in  furor  ^  Paste,  e  gli  stocchi 
Sa  spezzar  d£  nemici;  e  par  che  gride 

'*SON  LO  SDSONO  DI  DIO:  NE88UN  MI  TOCCHI." 

Here  Basville  confesses  the  crime  whicb 
brought  him  to  his  end,  and  lauds  the  vengeance 
of  Rome  and  of  the  Lion  of  Judah.  But  the 
above  qdotation  suggests  another  remark,  which 
will  be  found  more  or  less  true  of  all  Monti's 
works ;  namely,  that  he  has  not  scrupled  t#  in- 
sert the  ideas,  and  the  turns  of  expression  of 
former  pq^ts  in  his  best  verses.    The  beginning 
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of  this  canto  reminds  us  of  that  of  DaQte'» 
Ugolino* 

La  bocca  sollevb  dal  fero  patto 
Quel  peccator — 

Poi  comincid :  Tu  Tuoi — ^ 

and  the  last  verse  is  evidently  from  Petrarch, 

*<  Son  del  Cesare  mio :  nessun  mi  tocclii." 

Monti  indeed  regards  it  as  a  portion  of  his 
art,  and  a  proof  of  his  talents,  successfully  to 
employ  the  fine  thoughts,  and  the  phrases  of  the 
great  writers.  No  modern  author  has,  perhaps,  so 
freely  imitated  others  as  Monti ;  but  no  modern 
author  has  so  frankly  confessed  his  obligations, 
and  his  gratitude.  His  notes  abound  with  the 
passages  from  which  he  has  borrowed,  and  he 
has  the  praise  of  sometimes  improving  upon 
his  originals,  and  of  always  introducing  them  in 
proper  time  and  place.  So  far  from  accusing 
him  of  plagiary,  we  are  rather  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  the  new  aspect  which  he  gives  to 
beauties  already  familiar  to  every  reader. 

The  fourth  Canto  of  the  poem  prepares  u^ 
for  the  war  of  the  coalesced  potentates  to  re- 
vefrge  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  The  soul  of 
Basville  is  condemned  by  the  poet  to  expiate 
his  crime,  by  beholding  the  horrors  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  by  wandering  without  the  pre- 
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cincts  of  Paradise  until  France  shall  have.  re« 
wived  the  punishment  of  her  regicide : 

Fincfad  non  sia  di  Francia  iiltro  il  delitto« 

According  to  this  plan,  Monti  had  opened  «» 
unbounded  field  for  his  exertions,  and  by  mef  ely 
following  the  progress  of  events,  he  would  have 
avoided  those  difficulties^  with  which  the  ne- 
cesisity  of  inventing  and  arranging  a  series  pf 
fictions,  has  embarrassed  the  greater  part  of  all 
poetical  writers.  He  would  only  have  had  to 
select  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  astonish- 
ing history  of  our  times,  and  to  divide  them, 
according  to  the  rules  of  his  art  and  the  power 
of  his  genius,  into  pictures  which  should  com- 
mand the  delight  and  wonder  of  posterity. 
The  difficulty  of  handling  a  cotemporary  topic, 
was  not  too  great  for  the  capacity  of  Monti, 
and  had  he  continued  his  Basville  to  the  vic-« 
tory  of  Waterloo,  he  might  have  occupied,  next 
to  Dante,  that  place  which  Virgil  possesses  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Homer« 

The  voyage  of  the  angel  with  the  shade  of 
Basville  is  taken  from  that  of  Dante  with  the 
spirit  of  Virgil.  The  terze  rime,  a  metre  per-*i 
fected  by  the  father  of  Italian  poetry,  was,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  ennobled  {ingentilito/L 
by  Monti.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  the  sam^ 
harmonious  variety,  nor  the  same  boldness  of 
expression,  nor  the  same  loftiness  of  thought  as 
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are  found  in  his  modtl.  But  he  is  more  eqaal^ 
more  clear,  more  finiriied  in  evevy  part :  his 
images  have  not  only  the  stable  grandeur,  but 
even  the  glossy  whiteness  of  Parian  sculpture; 
and  although  they  succeed  each  other  with  asto^ 
nishing  rapidity,  and  force,  and  boldness,  pre- 
serve an  elegance  peculiar  to  themselves,  more 
e^dally  in  the  terze  rime^  which  no  one  has 
ever  employed  with  the  same  success.  It  is 
probable  that  Monti  will  never  be  surpassed  in 
this  metre :  but  in  the  heroic  stanza  he  could 
not  come  into  the  field  against  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso ;  and  in  blank  verse,  Cesarotti,  Parini, 
and  Foscolo  have  been  more  adventurous  and 
more  successful. 

Monti  had  scarcely  published  the  fourth 
canto  of  his  poiem,  (which,  such  as  he  left  it, 
does  not  amount  to  1500  lines,)  when  the 
French  conquered  Lombardy.  Perhaps  it  was 
iear,  perhaps  it  was  interest,  or  more  likely 
still  inclination,  that  seduced  him  from  Rome, 
and  settled  him  in  the  qipital  of  the  new  Cis- 
alpine republic.  On  this  occasion  he  quitted  the 
service  oi  the  Duke  of  Braschi,  the  nephew  of 
Pius  VI*  Prelates,  cardinals,  and  even  Popes, 
had  begun  by  being  secretaries  like  hims^, 
but  Monti  was  a  married  man — he  was  a  poet, 
and  he  was  not  besides  in  the  good  graces  of  his 

He  one  day  presented  Pius  with  a 
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magnificent  edition  of  his  poetry,  and  the  Pon- 
tiff condescended  to  accept  it :  but  added,  at 
the  same  time,  after  quoting  some  verses  of 
MetastasiOy  "No  one^  now  a  days^  writes  like 
that  great  poet** 

Monti  was  now  the  poet  of  the  popular  as- 
semblies, of  the  armies,  of  the  democratic  din- 
ners, which  rose  together  at  the  institution  of  the 
new  Republic ;  and  his  patriotic  hymns  have, 
almost  alone,  survived  the  innumerable  copies  of 
verses,  inspired  by  occasions  so  animating.  But 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  songs ;  he  wrote 
with  sober  severity  against  the  priests :  such  are 
his  Superstizioney  and  his  Fanatismo,  and  his 
Visione,  in  which  the  shade  of  Louis  XVI.  is 
changed  from,  the  martyr  of  his  Basville  into  a 
hideous  spectre.  Neither  his  labours  nor  his  de- 
votion could,  however,  obtain  for  Monti  the  con- 
fidence or  even  the  pardon  of  the  friends  of  the 
revolution :  We  learn  this  from  his  own  lips  ^  for 
he  complains  of  it,  and  leaves  nothing  untried  to 
convince  his  fellow  citizens  of  his  sincerity,  and 
begs  at  least  for  pity,  in  the  opening  of  one  of 
his  poerns,  in  which  he  brings  himself  upon  the 
stage,  and  assumes  the  imploring  pathetic  atti- 
tude of  the  father  of  a  family. 

Stendi  dolce  amor  mio,  sposa  diletta, 
A  queir  arpa  la  man,  che  la  soave     ' 
Dolce  fatica'di  tiie  dita  atpetta ! 

F  F 
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Svei^aim  Pamumia  ch  eiitro  le  cave 
Latere  alberga  del  sonoro  legno, 
E  de*  forti  pensier  volgi  la  chiaye. 

These  were  to  Monti  days  of  humiliation^ 
and  of  bitterness,  and  of  danger.  The  legis- 
lative council  passed  a  severe  and  an  unjust  law 
against  those  who,  before  the  Italian  Revolu- 
tion, had  written  in  favour  of  tyranny  ;  and  it 
was  seen  that  this  law  was  directed  more  par- 
ticularly against  the  author  of  the  BasvilUana. 
The  low  retainers  of  literature,  under  the  pre- 
text of  patriotism,  now  gave  vent  to  their 
jealousy,  and  assailed  Monti  with  scurrilities 
equally  violent  and  mean. 

His  friends  bad  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
commissariat  of  Romagna :  but  he  was  accused 
0f  peculationi  and  carried  before  a  tribnnal.-— 
The  calumny  was  proved,  and  the  defendant 
acquitted,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  punish  the 
calumniators. 

Such  were  the  dangers  of  his  position,  or  such 
was  the  inconstancy  of  his  soul,  that  Monti 
disgraced  himself  beyond  the  wishes  of  his 
rivals.  Pius  VI.  was  carried  off  from  Rome  by 
the  French,  and  the  poet  chose  this  fbro^ 
migration  of  his  former  master  for  the  occasicm 
of  an  invective  imitated  from  that  ode  of 
Horace,  in  which  tlie  Roman  republic  is  com- 
pared to  a  ship  tossed  by  the  wind  and  waves, 
and  steering  for  Ae  harbour.    No  proteitant 
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pen  has  ever  traced  invectives  more  severe 
against  the  Great  Harlot  than  are  poured  forth 
by  the  repentant  secretary. 

Di  mala  tnerc^  e  di  dolor  vai  carca^ 
O  Nave^  che  dal  Tosco  al  Sardo  lito 
Parti  il  gran  Pacator^  che  in  infinito 
Mar  di  colpe  ha  di  Pier  rotta  la  harea  : 

Vedi  come;  t^insegue  c  il  dorso  inarca 
Uonda  irata  f  dCy  venti  odi  il  ruggito.  f 
Prendi  porto^  sollecita  ilpentito 
Remo  e  di  tanto  peccator  ti  scarca. 

Dante  had  before  called  upon  the  islands  of 
Capraja  and  Gorgona  to  block  up  the  mouth  of 
the  Arno,  and  drown  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  for 
their  cruelty  to  the  children  of  Ugolino ;  and 
Monti  now  invoked  Sardinia,  and  told  it  to  fly 
away,  that  the  last  of  monsters  might  not  find 
even  a  tomb  to  shelter  him, 

E  drittofora 
Non  dar  di  tomba  nh  df  arena  un  tela 
AlP  ultimo  d£  mostri. 

Monti  at  least  revenged  himself  of  Pius  for 
placing  him  below  Metastasio. 

it  was  but  a  short  time  afterwards  that  Su« 
varoff  atid  the  Austrians  made  themselves 
masters  of  Italy.     Monti  fled  to  France,  and 
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the  distresses  of  his  exile  gave  a  new  vigour 
and  a  dignity  to  his  exertions. 

Mascheroni,  a  mathematician,  much  esteem- 
ed in  Italy,  and  a  writer  of  verses  admired  for 
their  elegilnce,  had  distinguished  himself  for  his 
enthusiastic  love  of  liberty,  and,  what  was  much 
more  rare,  by  his  noble  integrity  of  character 
and  purity  of  manners.  He  also  had  escaped, 
on  the  same  occasion,  to  Paris,  where  he  died. 
Monti  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for 
writing  another  poem,  which  he  called  Tke 
Death  of  Mascheroni  (In  Morte  di  Mascheroni), 
on  the  plan  of  his  Basville.  The  spirit  of  his 
hero  is  in  like  manner  made  to  traverse  the 
earth,  and  in  his  view  of  the  changes  of  Italy 
beholds  the  advantages  of  liberty  and  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  popular  licentiousness.  The 
political  aim  of  this  poem  is  more  useful,  and 
the  subject  is  better  handled,  than  in  the  Death 
of  B^ville;  but  the  author  could  not  refuse 
himself  the  satisfaction  of  consigning  to  per- 
petual infamy  the  names  of  his  demagogue  per- 
secutors. 

The  Italians  discover  a  greater  variety  and 
interest  in  the  scenes  presented  to  the  notice  of 
Mascheroni  than  in  those  of  BasviUe.  They 
think  the  style  less  pointed,  but  more  rich  and 
more  graceful,  and  they  lo6k  upon  the  terze 
rime  as  less  monotonous  and  more  harmonious 
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than  any  of  his  former  specimens.  The  pUn 
was  equally  vast  with  that  of  his  first  poem, 
and  it  was,  like  Basville,  also  stopped  at  the 
fourth  canto:  for  Bonaparte  became  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy,  and  Monti 
hastened  to  publish  six  cantos  of  another  poem  : 
these  were  to  be  the  first  part  of  a  long  work 
which  he  called  The  Bard  of  the  Black  Forest 
(D  Bardo  della  Selva  Nera.) 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  conception  of  this 
poem  is  vastly  puerile.  The  author  is  obliged 
to  imagine  that  there  are  bards  who  deal  in 
verse  and  prophecy  yet  to  be  found  by  those 
who  look  for  them;  and  just  such  a  one  as 
Caesar  and  Lucan  saw  in  the  depths  of  Ger-- 
many  is  discovered  by  Monti  in  1805,  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  Black  Forest.  This  bard  has 
a  daughter,  Malvina,  who  is  surprised  into  a 
sentimental  passion  for  a  French  officer,  who 
has  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Albeck. 
The  victories  of  Napoleon  are  chaunted  forth 
by  the  same  officer,  who,  it  seems,  succeeds  in 
persuading  the  bard  of  the  advantages  of  im- 
perial despotism ;  for  he  prophesies  the  ab- 
solute monarchy  of  the  triumphant  warrior. 

This  poem  is  in  difierent  metres;  in  blank 
verse,  in  heroical  and  in  lyrical  stanzas ;  a  mix- 
ture which  has  had  great  success  with  us,  but 
is  far  from  agreeable  to  the  Italians,  who  have 
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been  taught  by  Dante  to  run  into  any  em- 
barrassments rather  thaa  facilitate  the  art  of 
poetry. 

Monti  left  this  poem  also  incomplete;  and 
Napoleon,  to  encourage  the  continuation  pf  a 
prophecy  so  flattering,  created  him  a  knight  of 
two  orders,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  Ipuis  d'or9* 
The  emperor  also  assigned  him  a  pension,  and 
made  him  his  historipgri^pher. 

The  foregoing  censure  of  the  Bard  of  tjie 
Black  Forest  should  be  accompanied  with  tha 
confession  that  it  contains  some  admirable  pas* 
sages.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  night 
after  a  bloody  battle. 

PalUdo  intanto  su  V  Abnobie  rupi 
II  Sol  cadendo^  raccogliea  dtintorno 
J)aUe  cose  i- coloriy  e  aUapietosa 
Notte  del  mondo  concedea  la  cura  ; 
Ed  eUa  del  regal  sua  velo  etemo 
Spiegando  il  lembo^  raccendea  negU  astri 
La  morta  luce,  e  la  spegnea  sul  volto 
Degli  stanchi  mortalu    Era  il  tuon  queto 
De^fulmini  gtierrierij  e  ne  vagava 
Sol  per  la  valle  il  fumo  atro,  confuso 
Chile  nebbie  de"  boschi  e  de'  torrenti  : 
Eran  quete  le  selve^  eran  dell*  aure 
Qjueti  i  sospiri ;  ma  lugubri  e  cupi 
8'  udian  gemiti  e  grida  in  lontananxa 
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Di  languenti  trqfitti^  e  un  calpestio 
Di  cavaltt  e  difantij  e  sotte  il  grave 
Peso  de*  bronzi  un  cigolio  di  rote 
Che  mestizia  e  terror  mettea  nel  core. 

Monti,  in  this  poem,  has  with  his  usual  taste 
profited  by  the  Ossian  of  Cesarotti  and  the 
French  prose  transition  of  Gray's  odes,  and  of 
Shakespeare.  He  does  not  read  English,  but 
he  is  as  ardent  an  admirer  of  our  great  dramatist 
as  he  is  of  Daate  The  writer  has  heard  him 
pronounce  his  decided  judgment,  that  the  world 
has  produced  but  three  poets,  properly  so 
called:  and  Homer,  with  the  two  just  men^ 
tioned,  form  his  triumvirate*  The  two  following 
stanzas  will  be  seen  to  have  been  copied  from 
the  speech  of  Ulysses,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida^ 
where  the  necessity  of  a  monarchy  is  deduced 
from  the  pre-eminence  of  the  sun  abdve  the 
stars* 

DelU  tteiie  numarca  egU  s'asside 
Sul  troHO  della  luce  ;  e  con  etema 
Umca  legge  il  moiOf  e  i  rai  divide 
At  teguad  pioMeti,  e  li  govema. 
Per  hU  Nat^a  njeeonda  e  ride ; 
Peat  hd  la  damsa  armonica  s'aUema 
DeUe  iiagion  ;  per  lid  nuUo  u  ipta 
Orasto  di  polve  eke  vital  noH  no. 

E  cagion  sola  del  mirando  effetto 
JE^  la  costante  eguale  unica  legge 
Cam  che  il  raggiante  imperador  Vaspetto 
DeUe  create  cose  alto  corregge. 
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TogU  gueita  umti^  t<^U  U  perfeUo 
Tenor  de*  varj  moHf  <mde  si  r^gt 
Varmoma  de*  frenati  orhi  diversi, 
E  UUti  U  vedrai  amfiin  e  spersi. 

Monti  undertook  a  translation  of  the  Iliad;  and 
he  undertook  it  confessing  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Greek,  but  copied  after  the  literal  interpreta- 
tions in  Latin,  the  various  commentators,  and  the 
poetical  versions  of  all  his  predecessors.  He  de- 
pended solely  upon  his  talents  for  versification, 
and  the  charms  of  his  style.  His  readers  were 
equally  confident  with  himself:  and  their  previous 
persuasion  secured  him  the  first  applauses  with 
which  his  translation  was  welcomed  even  by  the 
Greek  scholars,  who  were  happy  to  accept  of 
so  powerful  an  ally  in  their  contest  with  Cesa- 
rotti.  It  was,  however,  discovered,  that  a  trans- 
lation made  by  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
original  could  not  be  depended  upon.  The 
distrust  spread  even  to  those  who  were  them- 
selves equally  unacquainted  with  the  Greek 
text ;  and  the  censures  of  the  learned  were 
heard  and  multiplied  in  every  quarter.  They 
have  by  degrees  been  pushed  to  an  extreme 
equally  unjustifiable  with  the  first  praises  of 
this  translation.  Monti  had  heard  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  Homer :  he  wished  to  imitate  this 
quality,  which  is  so  much  eulogized,  and  so 
little  capable  of  definition.    To  accomplish  this 
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project,  he  sprinkled  his  phrases  with  Italian 
idiotisms^  and  he  moreover  was  prodigal  of 
words  from  the  Latin,  which,  although  they 
have  a  certain  classical  air,  and  are  well  chosen, 
expressive,  and  clear,  and  enrich  the  language, 
give,  however,  a  prosaic  and  pedantic  air,  that 
renders  his  manner  disagreeable  and  dry.  He 
has  almost  always  faithfully  given  the  meaning 
of  Homer,  but  he  has  frequently  omitted  to  lay 
hold  of  those  minute  and  accessory  beauties 
which  form  in  fact  the  exclusive  merit  of  great 
writers,  and  which,  as  they  are  rather  felt  than 
seen,  are  the  despair  of  the  most  expert  trans- 
lator. 

Monti  has  given  an  agreeable  colouring  to 
the  pictures  of  the  Iliad ;  but  he  has  not  always 
been  sufficiently  exact  in  his  representation  of 
him,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  master  of  design^  and 
the  father  of  all  the  great  artists.  He  is  simple 
and  he  is  easy,  but  he  is  not  natural :  he  has 
more  fire  than  strength.  It  must  still  be  al- 
lowed,  that  the  verses  and  style  of  Monti  ren- 
der his  Iliad  more  agreeable  than  it  appears  in 
the  meagre  translation  of  Salvini,  or  in  the 
rifaccimento  of  Cesarotti.  He  may  at  least 
pretend  to  the  double  merit  of  having  done 
better  than  others,  and  of  having  excited  others 
to  do  better  than  him. 

As  to  the  general  method,  his  style  is  founded 
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upon  the  exquisite  example  furnished  by  Virgil 
in  his  imitations  of  the  Greek  poet ;  and,  as  far 
as  respects  the  versification,  he  has  studied  the 
translation  of  the  Eneid  by  Hannibal  Caro, 
which  Monti  considers  as  the  purest  model  of 
blank  verse,  and  the  true  depositary  of  die 
riches  and  the  elegance  of  the  Italian  language. 
His  version,  like  that  of  his  prototype,  is,  in 
fact,  invariably  flowing,  and  derives  its  chief 
excellence  from  periods  well  rounded,  and  a 
cadence  always  agreeable.  The  numbers  and 
the  accents  of  each  verse  are  comparative^ 
neglected.  This  manner  of  writing  flatters  the 
ear,  and  is  not  so  varied  as  to  be  fatiguing,  but 
it  is  liable  to  the  monotony  which  ofifends  us  in 
Ovid,  and  is  still  more  striking  in  a  language 
more  melodious  and  less  sonorous  than  the 
Latin,  and  whose  heroic  verses  have  not  the 
advantage  of  the  hexametral  length. 

Monti  has  also  translated  Persius,  and  has 
given  to  him  a  clearness  of  idea  and  a  softness 
of  expression  not  to  be  found  in  the  most  ob- 
scure and  the  harshest  of  all  the  ancient  poets. 
Yet  he  has  rendered  some  satires  line  fpr  line, 
and  bound  himself  by  the  test  before  applied  by 
Davanzati  to  Tacitus.  This  translation  has 
ceased  to  be  spoken  of,  except  to  cite  those  notes 
which  were  composed  by  the  author  in  ]  803,  in 
the  height  of  his  enthusiasm  for  republics,  and 
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oi  his  detestation  of  the  vice  and  tyranny  of 

the  Roman  Emperors. 

The  talents  of  Monti  were   devoted,  with 
a  constancy  proportioned  to  the  duration  of 

the  French  power,  to  the  praise  of  Napoleon^ 
his  unwearied  patron.  But  neither  the  attadi- 
ment  of  the  poet,  nor  the  liberality  of  the  £m* 
peror,  contributed,  in  the  expected  degree,  to 
the  reputation  of  the  author,  ol:  to  the  glory 
of  his  imperial  Mecsnas.  When  Napoleon, 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  sent  the  sword  of  Fre- 
deric II.  to  Paris,  Monti  wrote  a  poem  in  one 
canto,  and  called  it  the  Sward  of  Frederic.  But 
La  Spada  di  Federico  had  s(Hne  defects,  not  only 
of  composition  of  style,  but  even  in  the  ver- 
sification, which  the  partisans  of  Bonaparte 
themselves  could  not  pardon,  and,  accordingly, 
attacked  with  a  success  dangerous  to  the  supe- 
riority of  Monti,  who  ran  a  second  risk  of  losing 
his  pre-eminence,  by  a  poem  which  he  published 
two  or  three  years  afterwards,  and  called  the 
PaBngenesis.  This  Regeneration  was  the  system 
of  Pythagoras  demonstrated  in  the  metamor- 
phoses  produced  in  the  world  by  the  genius  of 
Bonaparte ;  and  the  apparent  object  of  Monti 
was  to  rival  the  Pron&a  of  Cesarotti.  Monti 
had  not  the  same  excuse  as  the  Paduan  poet : 
he  was  not  very  aged,  nor  did  he  write  at  the 
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express  order  of  the  Emperor.  But  his 
genesis  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  Pron^a. 
The  odes  published  by  Monti  on  the  usual 
occasions  of  victories  and  treaties  of  peace,  on 
the  marriages  and  the  births  of  princes,  and 
which  he  struck  off  at  a  heat  with  inccmceivable 
rapidity,  are  most  of  them  finished  to  perfection. 
Even  those  which  are  on  the  whole  but  middling 
performances,  contain  stanzas  cited  by  the  Ita* 
lians  as  masterpieces  in  this  way  of  writing. 


*^  Lassit,  dov*  anco 
II  muto  arriva 

Gemer  del  verme  che  calcato  spira  ; 
Del  Nume  aljianco 

Siede  una  Diva 
Che  chiusa  in  negro  ammanto 
Scrive  i  delitti  coronatij  e  alF  ira 
Di  Dio  presenta  deUe  genti  il  jnanto. 
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The  series  of  Monti's  poems  would  not  be 
completely  cited  without  mentioning  three  of 
considerable  length  j  //  Prometeo,  La  Musogch 
hia  and  La  Feroniade^  of  which  he  has  published 
only  the  first  cantos  and  some  fragments.  The 
second  of  these  is  an  imitation  of  Hesiod.  The 
allegory  of  Prometheus  furnishes  a  clear  and 
poetical   development   of  the  merit  and   the 
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perilous  course  of  that  superior  order  of  beings 
who  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  enlightening  of 
the  human  race,  and  displays  the  ingratitude  of 
the  people  towards  the  defenders  of  their  liberty, 
^  and  the  despotism  which  is  the  closing  scene 
of  every  political  drama.  La  Fercmade^  a  name 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  nymph  cited  by  Virgil 
and  Horace,  and  who  was  one  of  the  Roman 
deities  that  had  a  temple  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  was  a  poem  composed  for  Pius  VI., 
who  had  undertaken  to  drain  and  cultivate,  and 
people  those  marshes.  The  enemies  of  Monti 
republished  some  passages  of  these  three  poems, 
to  shew  that  he  had  substituted  the  eulogy  of 
his  new  protectors  by  the  erasure  of  those  ori- 
ginally inserted  in  praise  of  the  Pope. 

The  prose  of  Monti  is  distinguished  for  the 
ease,  the  clearness,  the  harmony,  and  the  meta- 
phorical richness  which  characterise  his  verses : 
but  the  style  is  unequal,  and  now  and  then  in- 
fected with  Gallicisms.  The  poetical  diction  of 
Italy  has,  by  the  efforts  of  many  great  writers, 
retained  its  purity  through  the  revolutions  of 
five  centuries;  but  the  prose  has  been  subject  to 
the  changes  of  time,  and  to  the  invasion  of 
foreign  arms  and  foreign  literature.  Monti  has 
been  lately  occupied  with  a  laborious  work, 
meaiit  to  supply  the  void  left  by  the  Cruscan 
academicians  in  their  dictionary,  and  to  coun- 
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teract  the  prejudices  of  the  too  rigorous  ad- 
herents of  the  old  school^  and  the  bold  dogmas 
of  h'centious  innovators.  It  is  thought  that  in 
this  work,  the  <^pring  of  his  cooler  reflection^ 
and  directed  to  aims  more  useful,  he  will  avoid 
those  inaccuracies  of  haste  and  passion  which 
disfigured  his  previous  performances,  and  de« 
graded  them  into  mere  personal  controverdes. 
An  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  two 
or  three  discourses,  published  when  he  was  pro- 
fessor at  Pavia.  One  of  them  is  much  praised, 
and  perhaps  not  a  little  owing  to  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  namely,  Of  the  scientific  dis- 
cweries  which  foreigners  have  usurped  to  them-^ 
sehes^  in  prgudice  of  the  Italian  inventors. 
Monti  shewed  his  patriotism  in  this  treatise, 
but  much  could  not  be  said  of  his  knowledge  or 
of  his  equity.  Even  his  eloquence  was  more 
liyely  than  vigorous.  He  threw  down  his  glove 
in  defiance  of  all  foreigners,  but  more  especially 
of  the  French,  and  was  backed  by  his  country* 
men,  who  have  fallen  into  the  absurdity  of  de- 
preciating the  present  merit  of  other  nations, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  past  glories  of  their 
ancestors. 

Monti  has  never  been  wise  enough  to  laugh 
at  silly  criticisms,  nor  was  he  ever  known  to 
spare  a  powerless  adversary.  Having  been 
rudely  attacked  he  has  always  defended  him- 
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self  rudely*  He  s^ems  to  have  looked  upon  a 
censure  of  his  writings  as  an  obstacle  thrown 
maliciously  in  the  way  of  his  fortune*  In  this 
temper  he  told  the  Abate  Bettinelli,  '^  It  is  not 
the  poet  that  these  people  want  to  attach ;  no^  it 
is  the  historiographer  of  Napoleon  ;  and  they 
conspire  to  make  me  appear  in  his  eyes  a  con- 
temptible  writer  K^* 

He  tried,  therefore,  to  persuade  the  court  and 
the  ministers  to  prosecute  his  adversaries :  but 
it  should  be  told,  that  he  employed  the  same 
influence  in  the  promotion  of  his  friends.  To* 
wards  them  Monti  is  truly  the  warmest  and  the 
most  devoted  of  men,  and  is  ready  for  every 
generous  sacrifice  as  long  as  he  feels  assured 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  suspect  the  loyalty  of 
their  attachment 

His  violent  literary  disputes  with  his  dis- 
tinguished cotemporaries,  with  Mazza,  Cesa- 
rotti,  and  Bettinelli,  have  all  terminated  by  a 
solicitation  of  their  friendship ;  and  he  has  not 
refused  to  restore  his  confidence  to  others  who, 
having  grievously  ofiended  him,  have  intreated 
to  be  reconciled.  It  fias  happened  to  hiih  to 
quarrel  with,  and  to  pardon,  the  same  individual 
several  times. 

The  habit  of  writing  on  temporary  topics  may 

>  Lettera  all'  Abate  Bettinelli,  Milano,  1809. 


explain,  perhaps,  the  care  which  he  takes  to 
acquire  renown  by  efforts  which,  in  the  end, 
frequently  terminate  in  the  loss  of  it.  He  is 
afraid  of  the  very  newspaper  writers,  and  is 
ambitious  of  their  suffrages.  He  keeps  up  a 
regular  correspondence  with  all  the  men  of  let* 
ters  in  Italy,  and  barters  with  them  the  usual 
commodity  of  mutual  adulation.  He  is,  how* 
ever,  sincere  enough  with  those  young  writers 
who  ask  his  advice,  and  contrives  to  encourage 
them  without  flattery,  and  to  instruct  them  with- 
out  arrogance.  Hfe  repeats  verses  inimitably ;  he 
is  doquent  in  his  conversation,  which  is  gene* 
rally  of  the  softer  kind ;  but  the  slightest  con* 
tradiction  provokes  him  to  a  vehement  defence 
of  positions  which  he  abandons  the  next  day 
with  perfect  indifference. 

It  is  probable  that  the  inconstancy,  as  well 
as  the  momentary  eagerness  of  certain  indivi- 
duals, is  to  be  attributed  less  to  education  than 
to  nature.  The  life  of  Dryden  can  scarcely  be 
compared  in  a  single  instance  with  that  of 
Monti;  nor  is  the  poetry,  nor  even  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English  laureate  at  all  similar  to 
that  of  the  Italian.  The  above  disgraceful 
quality  they  have,  however,  in  common  with 
each  other.  Both  of  them  have  degraded  the 
literature  to  which  they  owe  their  fame,  by 
making  it  subservient  to  their  private  interests. 
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'  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  of  honour.  Both 
of  them  have  been  systematic  flatterers  of  the 
powerful  and  the  great,  and  both  of  them 
have  wanted  the  requisite  consolations  of  old 
age. 

Monti  had  pursued  the  Austrians  with  the 
war  of  words,  after  each  of  their  repeated 
defeats.  When  they  re- appeared  as  con* 
querors,  they  deprived  him  of  almost  all  his 
pensions;  but  they  bargained  at  the  same 
time,  for  a  cantata  from  his  pen,  which  was  set 
to  music  and  sung  in  the  theatre,  to  welcome 
their  return  to  Italy.  It  is  neither  a  hazardous 
nor  a  severe  reflection  to  assert,  that  this  poet 
must  look  back  with  feelings  of  bitter  regret 
upon  sixty  years  of  laborious  and  brilliant  exer- 
tions, which  are  about  to  endforever ;  and  which 
have  left  him  in  the  enjoyment  neither  of  an 
independent  fortune  nor  of  a  spotless  reputa- 
tion ;  nor  of  those  fixed  principles  without  the 
possession  ofwhich.no  one  can,  without  trem- 
bling, dare  to  contemplate  the  close  of  his 
career. 

A  splendid  example  and  a  warning  for  an 
apostate  generation — 

Petite  hinc  juvenesque  senesque 
*  Finem  animo  certum^  miserisque  viatica  canis. 
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HUGO  FOSCOLO. 

When  the  revolution  of  1795  gave  a  shock 
to  principles  for  ages  established  in  Italy, 
and  set  in  motion  the  spirits  and  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  province,  the 
writers  before  mentioned  had  all  of  them  pub* 
lished  those  works  which  gave  them  a  fixed 
reputation  with  their  countrymen. 

Hugo  Foscolo  was  at  that  time  a  youth,  but 
not  too  young  to  profit  by  the  friendship  and 
the  example  of  his  distinguished  cotemporaries* 
The  total  change  in  the  political  condition  of 
his  country,  his  military  education,  and  the 
part  which  he  played  in  public  a&irs,  deve- 
loped however  his  talents,  and  formed  his  cha- 
racter, in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  of 
his  predecessors:  besides,  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote  arrived  too  late  to  form 
their  style ;  and  being  now  gone  by,  may  per- 
haps require  a  course  of  ages  to  reproduce. 

Foscolo  laid  it  down  for  a  principle,  that 
Italian  poetry  had  expired  with  Tasso,  and  had 
been  re-resuscitated  only  in  the  present  day. 
Hear  his  own  words — ^^  Senza  TOssian  del  Ce- 
sarotti,  II  Giorno  del  Parini,  Vittorio  Alfieri, 
e  Vincenzo  Monti,  la  nostra  poesia  si  giacerebbe 
tuttavia   sepolta   con  le   ceneri  di  Torquato 
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Tasso.  Da  indi  in  qui  un  secolo  la  inorpelld,  e 
r  altro  ]a  immiseri.  L'Ossian  pu6  far  dare  nello 
strano;  il  Parini  nel  leccato}  TAlfieri  neir 
aspro;  e  il  Monti  nell'  ornato:  ma  le  utnane 
virtili  non  fruttano  senza  Pinnesto  d'un  vizio. 
I  grandi  ingegni  emuleranno:  i  mezzani  sci- 
miotterrano :  e  coloro  che  esplorano  i  propri  me- 
riti  nelle  altrui  colpe,  si  getteranno  simili  a 
corvi  sovra  le  piaghe  de'  generosi  cavalli." 

This  passage,  extracted  from  his  Preface  ta 
an  experiment  for  translating  the  Iliad,  printed 
at  Brescia  in  1 807  \  may  serve  for  a  specimen 
of  his  style  and  of  his  literary  opinions. 

He  commenced  his  career  a  year  before  the 
fall  of  the  Venetian  republic,  with  a  tragedy 
called  Thyestes.  Being  angry  at  the  little  at*r 
tention  paid  by  the  Venetians  to  the  tragedies 
of  Alfieriy  and  at  the  corrupted  taste  which 
made  them  prefer  and  applaud  those  of  the 
Marquis  Pindemonte  and  of  Count  Pepoli,  he 
resolved  that  his  drama  should  have  only  four 
personages;  and  that  the  simplicity  and  se- 
verity of  his  whole  composition  should  rival 
Alfieri  and  the  Greek  tragedians.  With  this 
hardy  project,  he  contrived  that  his  play  should 
be  acted  on  the  same  night  when  two  new 
pieces  from  the  pen  of  the  above  Marquis  and 

'  Etperhnento  di  traduzione  dell'  iliada, 
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Count  were  to  be  represented  at  other  theatres 
of  the  same  town.  The  courage  and  the  youth 
of  the  author  enabled  him  to  trhimph  over  his 
rivals,  and  his  Thyestes  received  more  ap- 
plause than  perhaps  it  deserved.  The  actors 
published  it  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Tcatro 
ItaUano  ApplavditOy*  subjoining  to  it  an  account 
of  its  great  success,  and  a  criticism  written  in 
favour  of  the  author.  Foscolo  himself  adopted 
the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  publishing  a 
severe  censure  of  his  own  work,  the  success  of 
which  he  attributed,  solely  to  its  conformity 
with  the  great  models  of  antiquity*  The  pam- 
phlet  was  ill  received  by  the  public,  and  the 
Venetians  painted  the  portrait  of  the  young 
poet  in  the  drop  curtain  of  the  Fenice  Theatre, 
amongst  those  who  had  a  better  claim  to  this 
distinction.  The  Thyestes  is  still  occasionally 
acted,  and  is  sustained  by  the  warmth  of  the 
dialogue,  and  the  strength  of  the  dramatic  pas- 
sions, but  the  style  is  so  harsh  as  to  be  insup- 
portable to  the  reader. 

The  learned  of  Italy  speak  neither  well  nor 
ill  of  the  Letters  qfOrtis^  which,  however,  has 
been  more  frequently  reprinted  in  his  own 
country  than  any  other  of  Foscolo's  works, 
and  is  certainly  much  more  known  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps.  The  Germans  have 
exhausted  upon  this  little  book  all  the  metaphy- 
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sics  of  criticism :  they  have  translated  it  twice  ; 
and  a  certain  professor  Luden  has  accompa- 
nied his  version  with  a  whole  volume  of  disserta- 
tions. After  ally  it  is  but  an  imitation  of  Werter. 
There  is  however  this  striking  difference^  that 
the  object  of  the  Italian  is  solely  political. 
There  is  indeed  something  for  all  tastes  in  the 
politics,  and  the  poetry,  and  the  love  of  Ortis* 
The  allusions  to  the  downfall  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  and  the  introduction  of  living  inter* 
locutors,  such  as  Parini  at  Milan,  give  a 
reality  to  the  fable  which  must  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  Italians,  and  is  attractive  even 
to  strangers.  There  is  a  melancholy  patriotism 
in  every  word  in  which  he  mentions  Italy, 
that  .makes  the  author  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  every  generous  reader.  There  are  some 
pictures  of  small  objects  that  evince  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  are 
extremely  affecting.  The  little  dog  of  the 
lady  who  falls  in  love  with  Ortis  may  be  men- 
tioned as  one.  The  author  is  in  his  proper  ele^v 
ment  when  he  breaks  forth  into  his  ethical  re- 
flections: how  truly  he  says,  *^  That  we  are 
too  proud  to  give  our  compassion  when  we  feel 
we  can  give  nothing  else." 

The  love  of  Qrtis  is,  perhaps,  the  least  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  work ;  there  is  not  im- 
portance enough  attached  to  his  existence,  to 
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mitke  it  natural  that  so  much  importance 
should  be  attached  to  his  end.  It  was  difficulty 
perhaps,  to  give  many  attractions  to  the  adven- 
tures of  an  obscure  politician ;  but  it  is  still 
possible  that  those  of  an  age  and  sex  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  tender  feelings  may  be  touched 
by  the  misfortunes  and  the  heroic  despair  of  the 
Italian  Werten  But  Ortis  may  boast  of  having 
been  the  first  book  that  induced  the  females 
and  the  mass  of  readers  to  interest  themselves 
in  public  affitirs.  This  was  a  mighty  exploit  in 
a  country  where  one  maxim  had  been  for  ages 
the  ground-work  of  education  for  all  classes  of 
society,  De  Deo  parum^  de  Principe  nihiL  It 
is  difficult  at  this  day  to  find  in  Italy  an  edi* 
tion  of  the  Letters  of  Ortis  altogether  exempt 
from  those  mutilations  which  the  revisors  <^one 
kind  or  another  have  inflicted  on  this  romance* 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  their  prudent  effiuta^ 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  emasculate 
every  page  which  launches  forth  invectives 
against  the  corruption  of  the  old  government, 
against  the  foreign  usurpation  of  the  new,  and 
lastly  against  the  treachery  with  which  the 
French  general  bought  and  sold  the  repubUc 
of  Venice. 

Chiari  and  Piazza,  and  other  common  writers, 
had  before  published  some  hundreds  of  ro^ 
mances,  which  bad  been  the  delight  only  of  the 


irulgar  reader  4  for  those  of  a  more  refined  taste 
liad  resorted  to  the  foreign  novels.  The  Letters 
ef  Ortis  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind,  the  bald- 
ness of  whose  thoughts,  and  the  parity  of  whose 
hu^age^combinedwitha  certdn  easy  style,have 
suited  it  to  the  taste  of  every  reader*  It  cannot 
be  too  often  remarked,  that  it  is  principally  the 
siyk  which  in  all  works  attracts  the  admiration 
of  the  Italians ;  and  it  may  here  be  mentioned, 
that  their  critics  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  elements  of  their  prose  are  to  be  cdU 
lected  only  in  the  period  between  Dante  and 
,  Afachiavelli.    This  is  the  opinion  of  Alfieri\ 

Foscolo  has  followed  this  rule  in  his  Ortis, 
and  more  scrupulously  still  in  the  Sentimental 
Journey,  which  he  has  translated  with  the  words 
and  phrases  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  not, 
however,  to  the  pr^udice  of  the  conversational 
ease  of  our  Yorick»  This  work,  so  popular  in 
aU  foreign  countries,  had  been  twice  before 
translated  into  Italian;  but  the  torpidity  of 
their  style,  and  their  repeated  Gallicisms,  had 
consigned  these  preceding  versions  to  con« 
tempt.  FqscoIo  published  his  translation  under 
the  nan)e  of  Didimo  Chierico }  and  in  one  of  his 

*  See  his  answer  to  Calsabigi^in  the  edition  of  his  tragedies 
by  Didot. 
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many  notes  he  gives  us  the  following  remarks 
on  his  native  language.  ^^Jbs  d(mne  gcntiU  m- 
segnarano  al  Parroco  Y(mck^  eame  mo  Chicrko^ 
a  sentire^  e  quindi  a  parlare  men  rozzamente  ;  ed 
to  per  gratittuiine  aggiungerb  questo  aoviso  per 
esse.  La  lingua  Italiana  e  un  bel  metallo  che 
biaogna  ripulire  deUa  ruggine  delV  antichitd^e  de^ 
purare  della  falsa  lega  delta  moda  ; '  e  pascia  bat" 
terlo  genuino  in  guisa  che'ognuno  possa  riceverlo 
e  spender lo  conJidtu:ia^  e  dargU  tal  canto  che  pqf  a 
nuwa  e  nondimeno  tutti  sappiano  raaoisarlo.  Ma 
i  tetterati  vostri  nan  raccattano  dagli  anticht  se 
non  se  il  rancidume^  e  gU  scienziati  vi'parlano 
Jranciosamente.  I  primi  non  hanno  mente^  gli 
altri  non  hanno  cuore  ;  e  per  quanti  idioms  e'  si 
sappiano,  non  avranno  mai  stile.^' 

The  preponderance  of  French  power  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  even  in  that  of  Louis 
XV.,  had  infected  the  Italian  langus^e  with  an 
infinity  of  French  phrases  and  idioms.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  extreme  corruption  induced  by 
the  revolution  has  given  rise  to  a  zealous  spirit 
of  reform,  which  has  itself  degenerated  into 
a  superstitious  worship  of  the  ancients,  and 
has  rather  augmented  than  diminished  the  li- 
cence of  the  opposite  writers.  We  consequently 
find  many  works  composed  solely  of  phrases 
almost  or  entirely  obsolete,  and  distinguished 
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neither  for  the  energy  of  the  old  writers,  nor 
for  the  ease  of  the  new.  Others,  and  they  are 
the  majority,  terrified  by  the-  study  of  a  lan- 
guage the  abundance  of  whose  words,  and  the 
variety  of  whose  combinations,  render  it  almost 
insuperable,  a£fect  that  sort  of  style  now  so 
common  throughout  Europe,  which  they  are 
pleased  to  call  philosophical,  and  which,  in  fact, 
is  but  a  jargon  neither  Italian  nor  French,  but 
a  bad  mixture  of  both. 

If  therefore,  good  wHters  are  rare  in  all  coun- 
tries, they  are  more  especially  so  in  Italy ;  for 
they  hkve  to  connect  the  generic  characteristics 
const;antly^  inherent  for  ^ve  centuries  in  the  Ita- 
lian language,  with  the  specific  characteristics 
of  their:  own  times :  and  this  amalgamation,  not 
depending  upon,  any 'fixed  rules,  must  be  con- 
trived, solely  by  the  individual  talents  of  each 
author.  This  accounts  for  the  surprising  di- 
versity which  foreigners  are  apt  to  observe  in 
the  manner,  of  writing  employed  by  the  various 
authors  .of  the  same  age ;  and  perhaps  this  same 
diversity  is, more  remarkable  in  the  prose  of 
Foscolo^  than  of  other  writers.  The  Italian 
author  also  makes  it  an  article  of  faith  to 
vary  his  style .  according  to  his  subject.  Thus 
there  is  no  less  a  difference  between  the  letters, 
the  romances,  and  the  orations,  than  between 
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the  hiatory  and  the  epic  or  lyrk  poetry  of  these 
varied  compofiitionB,  The  Ortis  and  the  Senti«> 
mental  Journey  resemble  each  other  very  little : 
notwithstanding  that  the  author  has  followed 
the  same  rules  of  composition,  and  has  always 
preserved  the  traits  peculiar  to  his  style.  As 
for  his  Discourse  for  the  Congress  of  Lyons,  it 
appears  evidently  written  by  the  same  man,  but 
in  a  different  language. 

He  wrote  this  Discourse  at  the  injunction  of 
his  govemmentt  when  Bonaparte,  in  the  year 
1901,  convoked  at  Lyons  the  Notables  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.  The  directions  given  to 
the  orator  were  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  j  but 
Foicolo  adopted  a  different  course.  He  pie-* 
Sfsnted  a  moving  picture  of  the  wretched  state 
of  the  laws,  of  the  armies,  of  the  finances,  and  <tf 
file  moral  condition  of  the  new  republic.  Ilie 
sects,  both  old  and  new,  that  distracted  their 
country—the  priests,  the  nobles,  the  democrats, 
the  partisans  of  foreign  usurpation,  the  adula- 
tory writers,  the  libelists,  the  defrauders  of  th* 
public  revenue,  the  monopolists,  who  profited 
by  the  sale  of  the  national  property,  are  all 
handled  with  the  same  severity.  The  foDowing 
description  of  the  masters  of  the  republic,  if  it 
degrades  the  nation  in  one  respect,  exalts  it  on 
the  other  hand ;  for  there  must  be  something 
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great  in  a  people  which  can  produce  a  lingle 
man  who  dares,  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  to  paint 
his  countrymen  in  such  colours. 

**  Uomini  nuovi  ci  govemavanOj  per  edMaziane 
ni  poiiiicii  ni  guerrieri  (essenziaU  doti  ni  capi 
deUe  republiche) ;  antichi  schiavij  naoelli  tiranni^ 
schiavi  pur  sempre  di  se  stessi  e  deile  circonstanze  • 
eke  ni  sapeano  ni  volcano  damare  ;Jra  $  perkoU  e 
Pamor  delpotcre  andeggianti^  tuito  perplessamente 
opermano  ;  regia  autoritd  era  in  essi^  ma  per  in- 
apia  di  caraggio  e  d^ingegno^  ni  violenti  ni  astuU  ; 
consg  de'  propri  "oiy^  e  guindi  diffidently  discardi 
addossantisi  scambieooli  vitupeij ;  datori  di  ca- 
riehe^  e  palpatio  non  temuti :  alia  plebe  esosi  come 
potenti;  e  come  imbecUUy  spregiati:  comennero  con^ 
jatanxa  di  publico  bene  e  tibidine  di  primeggiare 
ma  ni  j^ensiero  pure  <S  onore;  vili  con  gli  audaci^ 
audaci  coi  vili^  spegneano  le  accuse  cot  ben^ficj  e  k 
querek  con  k  ndnaccie ;  e  per  la  sempre  immi^ 
nente  romna^  di  oro  puntellatt  con  la  /ortuna,  di 
brighe  con  iproconsolij  e  di  tradimenti  con  i  prin- 
dpi  strameriJ* 

The  chief  cause  of  this  general  depravity  he 
attributes  to  the  absence  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt, 
which  allowed  the  French  Directory  to  tyran- 
nise over  Italy,  and  to  pillage  her  provinces, 
not  only  by  their  own  mission^  and  generals, 
but  by  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  timid. 
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ignorant,  and  avaricious,  tome  of  whom  were  to 
be  found  in  that  government  .which  had  as- 
signed to  Foscolo  the  pleasing  duties  of  pro- 
nouncing their  panegyric  \ 

The  praises  bestowed  by  the  orator  upon  the 
liero  who  was  to  remedy  their  national  wrongs, 
•  magnificent  as  they  are  in  some  respects,  are 
still  associated  with  the  boldest  maxims,  and 
with  predictions  which  are  seldom  hazarded  in 
the  hour  of  victory*  With  what  satis&ction 
miay  Foscolo  now  look  back  upon  the  fcAowing 
prophetic  warning! 

. ..  \^  A  dascuno  di  tuoi  pregi  la  storia  contrappme 
eTibtrio  solenne  politico^  e  Marco  AureUo  Imperu* 
doreJUosofoy  e  Papa  Leone  X  oipite  delle  kttere. 
Che  se  moUi  di  questi  sommi^  icarchi  nan  vanno  di . 
ddittij  uomini  e  mortali  erano  come  set  tu^  e  non 
U  speranze  o  il  tremore  d£  contemporanei^  ma  la 
imperterrita  posterity  le  lor  sentenze  scriveva:m 
la  lor  sepultua.  Infiniti  ed  iUustri  esempj  hanno 
9antificata  oramai  quella  massima  d^  sapSmti: 
niun  uomo  daoersi  virtuoso  predicdre  e  beato  anxi 
la  morte.** 

After  describing  the  distress  of  his  countiy; 
the  speaker,  who  calls  himself  Giovine  non  o^ 

■  See  his  Dedicalion— ><'   Ai  Membri  del  comitate  del 
Governo/' 
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fatto  liberOj  proposes  certain  remedies^  and  those 
he  would  apply  not  only  to  Italy,  but  to  maintain 
the  renown  of  that  hero  whose  future  glory  he 
declares  to  depend  principally  on  the  durable 
independence  of  a  nation  which  he  had  rescued 
from  the  slavery  and  disgrace  of  ages.  Foscolo 
afterwards  published  this  Discourse,  with  the 
following  motto  from  Sophocles : — "  my  soul 

GROANS  FOR  MT  COUNTRY,  FOR  MYSELF,  AND  ALSO 
FOR  THEE."         '   :  ) 

This  discourse  is  not  more  thto  eighty  pages  : 
:and  notwithstanding  it  is  an  histc^ical /com- 
position, maintains  a  certain  impetuosity .  and 
gravity  of  style  which  overwhelm  and  fatigue 
the  attention.  The  events  are  hinted  at,  not 
detailed;  the  development  concerns  only  their 
causes,  and  their  results.  This  brevity  might 
be  agreeable  to  those  who  had  been  specta- 
tors of,  or  actors  in,  the  short  and  transitory 
scene;  but  foreign  readers,  and'  even  those 
Italians  removed  by  time  or  place -:  from ;  the 
.  original  action,  are  left  in  the  .dark.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  style  of  Tacitus, 
which  Foscolo  has  not  only  copied  but  ex- 
aggerated with  the  devotion  of  ;a 'youth  en- 
chanted by  his  model,  can  be  well  adapted  to 
this  sort  of  composition.  The  English,  who 
have  pej(haps  run' into  the  opposite  extneme, 
wtUibe  astonished  to  hear  that  this  Discourse 
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WM  paiticulariy  este^ned  by  the  critics,  on  ac- 
count of  its  close  resemblance  to  the  Latin.  We 
should  call  this  pedantry :  but  it  iqppears  a  me- 
ritorious exploit  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation,  which, 
having  for  two  hundred  years  diluted  its  lan- 
guage to  insipidity,  now  lays  it  down  for  a 
maxim,  that  for  the  graces  of  style,  the  early 
Tuscan  authors  are  to  be  consulted ;  and  for  the 
strength,  and,  if  the  word  may  be  used,  the  no- 
bility, of  the  language,  the  Latins  are  the  only 
safe  model*  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
origin  of  the  language  admits  of  this  union.  It 
is  not  unnatural  that  when  they  would  dis- 
course of  liberty,  they  should  have  recourse  to 
the  manner  of  their  Roman  ancestors* 

Bonaparte,  at  the  congress  of  Lyons,  changed 
the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  into  that  of  the  Ita- 
Uan  Republic.  He  appointed  himself  president 
of  this  new  state,  and  promulgated  a  constitu- 
tion which  he  continued  to  violate  at  will  up  to 
the  other  change  which  converted  the  Republic 
into  a  Kingdom,  and  placed  the  administration 
of  Upper  Italy  in  the  hands  of  a  French  vice- 
roy. The  only  effect  of  Foscolo's  discourse  was 
to  stop  his  own  military  promotion:  but  the 
loss  of  fortune  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  public  gi^titude,  which  pointed  to  him  as 
the  man  who  had  dpoken  the  sense  of  the  people, 
who  had  told  the  courageous  truth,  and  had 
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stood  forward  as  the  champion  of  national  in- 
dependence. It  seems,  however,  that  he  con- 
tinued in  the  army,  some  time  after  this  effort. 
The  date  of  the  preface  to  his  Sentimental 
Journey  shews  thkt  he  was,  in  1S05,  at  Calais 
with  one  of  the  Italian  regiments  which  Bona- 
parte had  united  to  his  Army  of  England.  His 
dedication  of  tl)e  works  of  Montecuculi,  pub- 
lished in  1808  and  1809f  which  is  addressed 
to  General  Cafikrelli,  minister  of  war  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  tells  us  that  he  was  aid-de- 
camp to  that  officer. 

Foscolo  published  his  edition  of  Montecu- 
culi in  two  volumes,  mfoUo^  from  the  manu- 
scripts discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  last 
Prince  Trivulzio,  by  Serassi,  the  biographer  of 
Tasso ;  and  more  recently,  by  other  enquirers. 
These  manuscripts  were  more  complete  than 
those  of  the  old  incorrect  edition,  made  just 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  which  had  never 
been  reprinted,  and  was  so  much  forgotten  that 
Montecuculi  was  known  only  through  the  French 
and  German  translations.  The  object  of  Fos- 
colo was  more  than  literary :  he  wished  by  the 
example  and  precepts  of  an  illustrious  fellow 
citizen,  to  inspire  the  Italians  with  a  portion  of 
his  martial  spirit,  as  well  as  to  replace  the 
author  in  his  due  rank  amongst  the  best  classi- 
cal writers.     He  placed  Montecuculi  by  the 
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side  of  Machiavelli,  and  the  compressed  com- 
«Miding  style  of  the  great  rival  of  Turenne 
facilitated  the  labours  of  his  editor  in  filling  up 
the  many  blanks  of  the  manuscript  Foscolo 
was  commended  for  these  supplements,  and  for 
his  happy  imitation  of  the  original  style;  but 
he  was  accused  of  having  been  too  licentious 
in  his  emendations  of  the  text'* 

Montecuculi  wrote  his  commentaries  and  his 
military  aphorisms  when  the  use  of  artillery 
was  but  imperfectly  known,  and  when  a  great 
part  both  of  the  infantry. and  cavalry  fought 
with  pikes  and  halberds,  and  the  principal 
object  of  every  war  was  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  fortified  towns.  Foscolo  illustrated 
his  author  with  notes  of  two  kinds;  some  of 
them  consisting  of  passages  from.'  the  classics, 
serving  to  show  the  Greek  and  Roman  art  of 
war,  and  the  others  relating  to  the  system  of 
Frederic  II.  and  of  Napoleon.  By  this  plan  the 
editor  meant  to  apply  each  precept  of  Mon- 
tecuculi  to  the  three  principal  epochs  in  the 
history  of  military  art :  the  ancient,  the  middle, 
and  the  modern  period.  To  each  volume  he 
subjoined  dissertations  written  with  precisely 
the  same  object:  he  calls  Napoleon  U  mag- 

*  Ha  supflito  aUe  lacune  con  h  ttiU  dd  MonttcucoU :  ma 
MontecucoU  nel  propria  testa  porta  spesso  con  to  Hik  di  Foscolo. 
See-«><jiorna]e  della  SocieU  d*  Ificorraggiamento,  an.  1009. 
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giore  guerriero  delle  eti  modeme^  an  eulogium 
which  must  be  allowed  far  from  extravagant,  at 
the  time  that  the  two  senates  of  France  and  of 
Italy  declared  him  the  Thunderer  of  the  Earthy 
C  Jupiter  foudroyant  sur  la  terre,")  and  all  the 
kings  of  Europe  confessed  the  title  to  be  fairly 
earned  and  duly  bestowed. 

The  Viceroy  Eugene  had  about  this  time 
won  a  battle  pf  no  great  importance,  against  the 
Archduke  John,  in  Hungary.  The  French 
chose  to  exalt  this  victory  to  a  parallel  with  that 
of  Montecuculi,  who  after  two  years  of  perse- 
verance, and  with  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men,  had  defeated  seventy  thousand  Turks 
at  a  time  when  they  were  yet  formidable  in  the 
field:  this  was  at  the  famous  battle  of  San 
Gothard.  The  bulletins  observed  thai  the  Vice- 
roy had  been  victorious  on  the  same  spot 
already  illustrated  by  the  exploits  of  Mon^ 
tecuculiy  and  had  rivalled  the  skilful  manoeuvres 
of  the  Italian  marshal.  Foscolo  devotes  onci 
of  his  dissertations  to  refute  this  encomium,  and 
proves  that  neither  the  circumstances,  nor  the 
position,  nor  the  place  were  the  same;  and  he 
concludes  by  insinuating  that  such  exaggera-. 
tions  might  be  injurious  to  the  merit  actually 
acquired  by  the  Viceroy. 

Foscolo  was  now  sent  as  professor  of  litera- 
ture to  Pavia,  to  replace  Monti  who  had  been 
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appointed  historiographer.  The  new  profeaior 
opened  his  course  of  lectures  by  an  essay  on 
the  Origin  and  the  Dutks  o/Literature\  It  was 
bis  grand  position,  that  *^  as  society  couM 
neither  be  formed  originally,  nor  afterwards 
kept  together,  except  by  the  use  of  words, 
every  abuse  of  this  distinctive  human  faculty, 
must  tend  necessarily  to  the  corruption  of  all 
social  ties.  Consequently,  that  the  men  of  let- 
ters,  being  especially  endowed  with  the  power 
of  words,  are  traitors  to  their  duty  whenever 
the)r  neglect  by  their  writings  to  excite  the 
generous  passions,  to  demonstrate  useful  truths, 
to  add  charms  to  virtue,  and  to  direct  the 
pubKc  opinions  to  the  promotion  of  national 
prosperity.** 

He  goes  on  to  place  his  men  of  letters  as  m- 
dependent  mediators  between  the  government 
which  applies  to  force  alone,  and  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  despotism,  and  the  people,  who 
bave  no  tess  a  natural  inclination  towards  licen* 
tiottSMss  and  slavery.  He  looks  for  the  proof 
of  these  principles  in  the  history  ofsll  nations; 
and  the  more  he  exults  in  the  utility  of  liters* 
ture,  the  more  he  declaims  against  the  vanity 
and  the  baseness  both  of  thosci  who  sell  their 

>  Dell'  Origine  e  dell'  Ufficio  della  Letteratura^i— Milano, 
isog.  It  was  translated  and  comniented  upon  by  the  cele- 
brated Guinguinet. 
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abilities  to  a  tyrant,  and  of  tho^e  who  employ 
tb^m  in  administering  to  the  odious  passions  and 
the  capricious  follies  of  the  multitude.  It  was 
an  old  and  constant  practice  in  Italy  to  inseit 
an  eulogy  of  the  actual  government  in  the 
opening  discourses  of  every  professor.  Foscolo 
departed  from  this  ceremony,  and  subjoined  a 
note,  saying,  '^  that  it  belongs  to  history  alone  to 
speak  in  a  becoming  manner  qf  great  saoereigns.^* 
He  then  cited  a  decree  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
which  forbad  the  small  poets  and  orators  to 
disgrace  his  name  by  their  ephemeral  pfaisesf. 

The  professorships  of  literature  not  only  stt 
Pavia,  but  also  at  Bologna'  and  Padua,  wereforth- 
with  suppressed  by  the  government.  Many  other 
professorships  underwent  the  same  fate ;  namely, 
those  for  the  Greek  and  for  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, for  history,  for  the  knowledge  of  medals, 
and,  in  short,  for  all  those  branches  of  study 
not  strictly  belonging  to  medicine,  to  jurispru- 
dence, and  to  the  mathematics.  Foscolo  retain- 
ed his  chair  only  two  months ;  and  about  twenty, 
fou^  other  professors,  who  had  not  involved 
themselves  in  the  guilt  of  preaching  his  prin- 

1  On  this  occasion  the  celebrated  Menophanti,  professor 
of  Oriental  languages,  and  the  most  extraordinary  linguist 
in  existence,  was  deprived  of  his  chair^  and  reduced  to  an 
income  of  750  francs. 
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ciples,  were  abo  deprived  of  their  emoluments^ 
after  many  years  of  literary  labour.  It  would 
be  hazardous  to  say  whether  the  discourse  of 
Foscolo  provoked  this  measure,  or  whether  it 
had  been  some  time  in  agitation,  but,  at  all 
events,  the  Italians  were  struck  with  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  words  of  their  own  Alfieri,  who 
had  told  them  that  absolute  monarchs  hale  the 
historian,  and  the  poet j  and  the  orator,  and  give 
preference  to  the  sciences  \  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  uncharitable  to  add^  that  the  scientific,  com- 
pared with  the  literary  writers  of  every  natioo, 
repay  with  corresponding  submission  the  par- 
tiality of  royal  patronage. 

Flidua,  Pavia,  and  Bologna,  beheld  the  sud- 
den decline  of  the  institutions,  which  had  been 
the  ancient  ornament  of  their  towns.  Four  and 
twenty  lyceums  viex^  founded  in  the  respective 
departments  of  the  Kingdom,  with  the  pretext 
of  reinstating  some  of  the  professors  ejected 
from  the  three  universities ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  learned  in- 
dividuals, or  adequate  salaries  for  all  these  es- 
tablishment&>  in  every  branch  of  science  and  of 
literature ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  disper- 
sion, as  well  as  of  the  multiplied  foundations^ 
was,  that  the  place  of  professor  was  degraded 

*■  See  the  arti^  oa  Alfieru 
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from  those  high  privileges  and  that  respectability 
of  character  which  had  made  it  for  centuries 
an  object  of  Italian  ambition* 

Those  who  have  criticised  Foscolo's  discourse 
on  the  origin  and  the  duties  of  literature,  have 
found  all  the  beautiesi  and  all  the  defects  of  this 
author  more  strongly  displayed  in  the  discourse 
than  in  any  other  of  his  prose  works.  A  strict 
propriety  in  the  words,  a  severe  grammatical 
exactness,  and  a  scrupulous  rejection  of  every 
thing  not  absolutely  inherent  in  the  genius  of 
die  language — these  meritorious  characteristics 
are  apparent  in  every  page :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  composition  is  remarkable  for  an 
unusual  method  of  connecting  the  phrases ;  for 
the  perilous  boldness  of  the  metaphors ;  for  the 
over-nice  discrimination  of  the  expressions,  and 
the  use  of  them  in  the  primitive  Tuscan  sense  in 
contradistinction  to  their  modern  acceptation ; 
for  a  certain  confusion  of  imagery  with  argu- 
ment, a  continual  struggle  between  the  natural 
impetuosity  and  the  affected  calm  of  the  writer ; 
for  a  union  of  objects  very  different  in  them* 
selves,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  variety  of 
colouring  that  dazzles  and  confounds  the  eye ; 
and,  lastly,  for  the  crowd  of  ideas  which  together 
with  the  rapidity  of  expression  overwhelm  and 
fatigue  the  attention. 

The  Cavalier  Lamberti,  a  declared  adversary 
A>f  this  writer,  and  one  of  thos^e  before  allude^ 
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to,  who  possess  the  reputation  of  gre^t  schoUurs, 
examining  the  works  of  Foscolo,  calb  them, 
tenebrose  per  certo  stile  lor  propria  di  oscuritd 
tmteriosa  e  d^idee  qffbllate  e  appena  acctnnate^  e 
d^ehqu/enza  compresw  sdegnosamente ;  quasi  che 
questo  autore  nan  voglia  per  lettori  che  i  suoi 
pari '. 

Hippolitus'Pindemonte  reproaches  him  with 
the  same    defect,  but   in  the   tone  more  of 
a  poet  than  a  critic,  and  less  of  a  censor  than 
of  a  friend.     "  Your  style,"   he   says,  "  re- 
sembles the  Rhone,  which  flows  rapidly  from 
the  limpid  lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  lost  under 
the   Alps,    to    the   regret    of  the    traveller, 
who  knows  not  how  it  has  disappeared,  and 
who  finds  himself  obliged  to  wander  on  for 
some    distance   before   he   again  beholds  its 
azure  current,  and  hears    the   sound   of  its 
rapid  stream ^''    The  political    topics  which 
have  been  generally  selected  for  the  subject  of 
his  performances,  have,  perhaps,  induced  this 
writer  to  leave  us  to  guess  that  which  he  did  not 
like  to  say  openly.    It  is>  however,  equally  true 
that  the  constant  intensity  of  thought  which  he 
requires  of  his  readers  must  be  traced  either  to 
the  peculiar  mode  in  which  his  ideas  are  origi- 

>  See— in  the  Milanese  Review— the  Poligrafo,  the 
articles  signed  Y. 

*  See— Findeipoote's  epistle  in  Terse  addressed  to  Hugo 
foscolo. 
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nally  conceived,  or  to  his  wish  to  give  them  a 
new  tum.  Indeed  all  his  writings  bear  the 
mark  of  meditation,  although  much  forethought 
cannot  be  discovered  in  his  familiar  conversa- 
tion, in  which  he  gives  a  loose  to  all  his  ideas  as 
they  first  present  themselves.  A  literary  lady  has 
described  him  as  par  latere  Jelicmimo  efecondo  \ 
and  this  copious  eloquence  is  accompanied  with 
an  incessant  agitation  of  limb  and  body;  which, 
however,  is,  when  he  harangues  in  public,  con- 
verted into  an  absolute  inactivity.  It  is  toM  of 
him  that  he  has  spoken  for  hours  at  the  coun- 
cils of  war  with  his  hands  fixed  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  without  indulging  in  the  slightest  action. 
This  fact,  incredible  as  it  may  be  to  such  as 
have  seen  Mr.  Foscolo  only  in  private  society, 
will  not  be  lost  upon  those  who  please  them- 
selves with  discriminating  between  the  difierent 
modes  of  intellectual  exertion,  and  who  will  be 
obliged  to  account  for  so  singular  a  discrepancy 
by  recollecting  that  Foscolo  may  h ave  deliberately 
preferred  this  motionless  eloquence.  The  truth 
is,  as  we  find  in  his  Discourse  upon  Literature^ 
that  he  decries  the  quackery  of  the  latter  orators 
of  Athens  by  praising  the  more  ancient  speakers, 
who  harangued  in  the -manner  of  Pericles, 
wrapped  up  in  their  clamys^  without  gesture  or 
melody :  Peroravano  awolti^  aW  use  di  P^cle^ 
mUa  clamide,  senza  gesto  ni  melodia. 

*  RHratti  scritta  dalla  Contessa  Isabella  Albrizzl. 
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The  published  poetry  of  this  writer  is  con- 
fined to  two  odes,  and  a  little  work  called  / 
Sepokri,  written  when  it  was  forbidden  to  bury 
the  dead  in  family  tombs. 

Pur  Duova  legge  impone  oggi  i  sepolcri 
Fuor  de'  guardi  pietosi^  e  il  nome  a'  morti 
Contende. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  new  law,  all 
bodies,  without  distinction,  were  to  be  interred 
in  public  cemeteries  without  the  towns,  and 
the  size  of  the  sepulchral  stone  was  prescribed, 
and  the  epitaphs  were  subject  to  the  revision 
and  approval  of  the  magistrates.  The  aim  of 
iFoscolo  in  this  poem  appears  to  be  the  proof 
of  the  influence  produced  by  the  memory  of 
the  dead  on  the  manners  and  on  the  independ- 
ence of  nations. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  a  specimen 
which  will  be  more  easily  understo6d  by  those 
who  have  visited  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence. 

lo  quando  il  monumento 
Vidi  ove  pom  il  corpo  di  quel  grande 
Che  temprando'lo  sceliro  a*  regnatori 
Gli  alldr  ne  sfronda,  ed  allt  genii  svela 
Di  che  lagrime  grandi  e  di  che  sangue  '; 
E  P  area  dicolui  chenuovo  Olimpo 
AItA  in  terra  cf  celesti  *  ;e  di  chi  vide 

« 

'  Machiavelli.  *  Michael  Aogelo. 
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Satto  P  etereo  padigliQn  rotarsi 

PSt  mondi,  e  il  Sole  irradiarli  immotOy  * 

Onde  alf  Anglo  che  tanta  ala  vi  stese* 

Sgombrh  primo  le  vie  del  Firmaniento ; 

Te  heata  !  gridai,  per.  lefelici 

jturepregne  di  vtia,  epe*  lavacri 

Che  da  iUai  giogki  a  te  versa  Apennino  ; 

lAeta  deir  aer  tuo,  vesie  la  Luna 

Di  luce  limpidissima  i  tuoi  colli 

Per  vendemmiafestanti;  e  le  convalli 

Popolate  di  case  e  d"*  oliveti 

Milk  di  fieri  al  del  niandano  ificemi : 

E  tu  prima,  Firenze,  udivi  il  carme 

Che  allegri  T  ire  al  Ghibellinfuggiasco  ;< 

Etui  gariparenti  e  F  idionia 

Desti  a  quel  dolce  di  Calliope  labbro* 

Che  Amore  in  Grecia  nudoj  e  nudoin  Roma 

lyun  veto  candidissimo  adornando 

R^dea  nelgrembo  a  Venere  Celeste  * 

Ma  pii  heata  che  in  un  tempio  accolte 

Serbi  le  Itale  glorie  (ultimeforse!) 

Da  che  le  malvietate  Alpie  fallema 

Onnipotenza  delle  umane  sorti 

Armiy  e  sostanze  f  invadeano,  ed  are 

E  Patria,  e,  tranne  la  memoria,  tutto. 

This  poem  contains  only  three  hundre4  lines, 
but  it  called  forth  pamphlets  and  criticisms  in 
every  shape,  and  from  all  quarters.  The  younger 
writers  tried  to  imitate  it:    the  critics  pro- 

■  GaUleo.  '  Newton. 

'  Dante.  ♦  Petrarch. 
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nounced  it  to  have  brought  about  a  reform  in 
the  lyrical  poetry  of  Italy.  The  academy  of 
Brescia  proposed  a  prize  for  the  best  Latio 
translation,  and  awarded  their  premium  to  the 
professor  Frederic  Borgno,  who  soon  after  pub- 
lished his  version  in  hexameters,  accompanied 
with  a  dissertation,  a  passage  of  which  may 
be  quoted  to  shew  the  tone  of  Italian  criti- 
cism. 

"  It  if  the  business  of  lyrical  poetry ,  properly 
so  called,  to  present  to  us  interesting  facts  so  as  to 
excite  our  strongest  feelings,  and  to  promulgate 
those  opinions  which  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  na^ 
tions.  Any  ten  verses  which  do  not  Jurnish  the 
painter  with  images  sufficient  to  compose  an  his' 
torical  picture,  which  do  7wt  shake  the  soul  by  the 
noble  recollections  they  recal,  by  the  generous 

• 

passions  they  awaken^  which  do  not  engrave  in 
luminous  characters  some  useful  truth  upon  the 
mind — these  verses  may^  I  confess,  be  admirable 
in  their  kind,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  lyrical 
poetry.  The  prophetic  portion  of  the  Bible,  sme 
of  the  hymns  attributed  to  Homer,  Pindar,  Ca^ 
iullus  in  his  marriage  of  PeleuSj  the  sixth  eclogue 
-of  Virgil,  the  episodes  in  the  Georgics,  a  dozen  of 
the  odes  of  Horace,  sLv  of  the  canzoni  of  Petrarch, 
a  few  ofChiabrera,  ofGuidi,  ofFilicaja,  those  of 
Dryden,  and  two  of  Gray  ^  are  really  lyrical.  -^^ 
the  other  poetry  of  Petrarch,  and  qf  those  called 


>' 

k' 
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hfricalj  may  be  justly  prauedf  and  may  charm  a 
greater  number  of  readers  even  than  those  above 
cited^  but  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  division  of 
Cicero^  in  his  distinction  between  poetai  lyrici  et 
melici.  Pindar  belongs  to  thejirst;  Sappho, 
Anacreon^  and  Simonides,  to  the  second/' 

The  Italians  are  fond  of  these  classifications, 
and  indulge  in  them  more  than  we  should  esteem 
profitable  to  the  study  of  language.  But  it  is 
also  truci  that  their  critics  seldom  praise  ey«n 
their  favourite  authors  with  the  indiscriminate 
fury  of  our  eulogists.  Mr.  Borgno  subjoins^to 
his  notice  of  Chiabrera,  Guidi,  and  Filicaja,  % 
list  of  exceptions  to  their  merits  which  might 
surprise  a  foreigner,  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
name,  rather  than  the  works  of  their  authors. 
According  to  this  authority,  sonorous  words, 
and  a  magnificence  of  verse  and  of  phrase,  are 
substituted  by  these  writers  for  the  requisite 
variety  of  harmony  and  of  imagery,  whilst  they 
are  totally  deficient  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  poetry, 
and  have  chosen  subjects  which  either  are  not 
national,  qr,  what  is  as  bad,  are  totally  incapable 
of  interesting  their  nation. 

Mr.  Borgno  quotes  other  poetical  works  of 
Foscolo,  which  appear  to  be  in  the  same  style, 
and,  amongst  others,  his  Alceus^  which  describes 
the  political  vicissitudes  of  Italian  poetry  from 
the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire  to  the  present 
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day.  He  allude?,  also,  to  The  Graces,  a  poem, 
in  three  cantos.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are,  however,  inedited,  and  are  known  only 
by  some  fragments. 

The  blank  verses  of  Foscolo  are  totally  differ- 
ent  from  those  of  any  other  author.  Each  verse 
has  its  peculiar  pauses  and  accents  placed  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  described.  His  melan* 
choly  sentiments  move  in  a  slow  and  measured 
pace,his  lively  images  bound  alongwith  tberapid 
march  of  joy.  Some  of  his  lines  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  vowels,  others  almost  entirely 
of  consonants ;  and  whatever  an  Englishman 
may  think  of  this  imitation  of  sense  by  sound, 
(a  decried  effort  since  the  edict  of  Dr.  Johnson), 
the  Italian  poet  has  at  least  succeeded  in  giving 
a  different  melody  to  each  verse,  and  in  varying 
the  harmony  of  every  period. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  be  an  Italian  to 
feel  the  full  effect  of  these  combinations ;  but 
the  scholar  of  every  country  may  perceive  that 
Foscolo  has  formed  himself  on  the  Greek  model, 
not  only  in  this  particular,  but  in  other  branches 
of  his  art.  In  fact  he  wa$  born  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  some  beautiful 
verses  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  odes. 

"  Fra  r  Isole 
Qhe  col  BeWoM)  dor^ 
Rompono  agli  Eiiri,  e  al  grande  lonio  il  corso. 
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Ebbi  in  quel  mar  la  colla : 
Ivi  enra  ignodo  spirito 
Di  Faon  la  Fanciulla ; 
E  se  il  notturno  Zefiro 
Blando  sni  flatti  spira 
Suonano  i  liti  un  lamentar  di  Kra.** 

Two  tragedies,  the  Ricciarda  and  the  Ajax^ 
by  the  same  author,  were  stopped  by  the  govern^ 
ment  after  the  first  representation  •  They  excited 
a  great  curiosity  from  motives  not  altogether 
poetical.  It  was  reported  that  Moreau  was  his 
Ajax,  that  Napoleon  was  to  figure  in  his  Aga- 
memnon, and  that  his  holiness  the  Pope  would  be 
easily  recognised  in  Chalcas.  The  known  prin- 
ciples of  Foscolo  facilitated  the.  recognition  of 
these  originals,  who,  after  all,  perhaps,  never  sat 
to  the  poet  for  their  likenesses.  Whatever  were 
his  intentions,  he  received  immediate  orders 
to  quit  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  to  reside  in 
some  town  of  the  French  empire.  He  accord- 
ingly fixed  his  abode  at  Florence,  at  that  time 
a  department  of.France. 

Foscolo  has  lived  and  written  in  a  state  of 
open  war  with  the  writers  of  the  day,  and  the 
reigning  political  parties.  It  is  not  surprising, 
ll>erefore,  that  he  has  been  severely  handled  in 
publications  of  every  kind,  and  particularly  in 
the  journals,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  im- 
putations against  him  not  confined  to  his  literary 
life.    He  was  never  personal  in  his  first,  attacks ; 
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and  he  never  repiied  to  the  personalities  of 
others.  He  even  affected  so*  complete  a  con- 
tempt for  them  as  to  republish  and  distribute 
some  of  the  libels  written  against  himself.  Per- 
haps he  is  not  aware  that  this  apparent  modera- 
tion is  anything  rather  than  a  proof  of  his  indif- 
ference to  attack. 

In  England  these  demonstrations  of  contempt 
would  be  suspected,  and  would  be  ridiculous : 
and  even  in  Italy  Mr.  Foscolo  has  been  justly 
charged  with  pushing  them  to  an  unjust  exposure 
of  Aen  who  were  the  most  disposed  to  be  his  lite- 
nrj  friends  md  admirerst  He  published  nearly 
300  pages  in  large  octavo,  upon  the  translated 
elegy  of  Catullus,  De  Coma  Berenices :  the  whole 
lucubration  being  a  grave  and  continued  irony 
on  the  verbal  criticisms  of  the  commentators. 
Some  of  the  learned  fell  into  the  snare ;  and 
FoBColOi  who  had  issued  only  a  few  copies,  now 
added  a  Farewell  to  his  readers,  in  which  be 
repays  their  praises  by  exposing  tbe  mysteries 
and  the  abuses  of  the  philot<^car  art  Those 
whom  he  had  deceived  must  have  been  not  a 
little  irritated  to  find  that  his  frequent  citations 
were  invented  for  the  occasion,  and  tiiat  his 
commentary  had  been  purposely  sprinkled  with 
many  of  the  grossest  faults.  Neitfier  the  merit 
nor  the  success  of  such  a  pleasantry  can  be  in* 
telligible  to  an  English  reader:  but  it  should 
be  told  that  Fosdolo,  with  the  same  patriotism 
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which  seems  the  devouring^  passion  of  his  sool, 
contrived  this  deception  partly  to  warn  the 
commentators  that  it  was  their  duty  also,  bs 
well  as  that  of  other  writers^  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  excitement  of  generous  sentiments  in  tb^ 
bosom  of  their  countrymen  \ 

Foscolo  is  an  excellent  scholar :  his  knowle^gd 
of  Greek  is  far  superior  to  that  of  many  of  his 
most  distinguished  fellow-country  men :  he  writesi 
with  facility  and  elegance.     A  little  book 

that  language,  called  Didymi  Clerki  Propketa 
Mfinmi  Hypercahfps^os,  liber  singularis,  has  been 
atiributed,  and,  it  is  believed,  justly,  to  his  pen« 
It  appears  to  be  a  satire  against  the  journalists, 
the  learned  pensioners  of  the  court,  the  Royd 
Institute,  and  the  senate  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Italy ;.  but  it  is  an  enigma  from  beginning  to  end 
to  any  one^  not  furnished  with  the  key  to  the 
individual  allusions.  This  obscurity  shewed  at 
least,  that  he  did  not  care  to  engage  the  multi- 
tude  on  his*  side,  and  that  he  was  indi£Perent  as 
to  the  dispersion  of  his  own  feelings  of  contempt 
for  the  men  of  letters  of  the  Italian  court 

The  lady  whose  opinions  have  been  before 
quoted,  talks  of  the  literary  intolerance  of  Fos- 

*  See— LaChiomadiBerenicey  Milano,  1803.  LaBiblio^ 
thcque  ItaUanne^  a  French  review,  published  at  Tuhd,  and 
//  IMrio  ItaUano  for  November  and  December  of  the  same 
year. 
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colo  as  the  o&pring  of  his  reflection,  not  of  his^ 
disposition.  '^  A  warm  friend,  but  sincere  as 
•  the  mirror  itself,  that  neithet  deceives  nor  con- 
ceals. Kind^  generous,  grateful ;  his  virtues 
appear  those  of  savage  nature,  when  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  sophisticated  reasoners  of  our  days.^ 
He  wx>uld  tear  his  heart  from  his  bosom,  if  he 
thought  that  a  single  pulsation  was  not  the  un- 
constrained and  free  movement  of  his  soul^'' 

Although  Foscolo  had  studied  under  Cesa- 
rotti,  and  had  been  encouraged  by  the  voice  of 
that  generous  master,  he  loudly  disapproved  of 
th^  translation  of  Homer,  and  more  decidedly 
still  of  the  Pron^a.  He  was  a  long  time  nearly 
connected  with  Monti,  who  frequently  mentions 
him  with  applause ;  and,  in  his  illustrations  of 
Persius,  foretells  that  his  young  friend  will,  one 
day  or  the  other,  be  the  first  poet  of  the  age. 
In  the  last  years  of  the  French  government,  an 
intimacy  with  Foscolo  was  not  favourable  to 
court  promotion.  Monti  and  the  future  Cory- 
pheus  of  the  poets  became  cool  to  each  other, 
and  would  not  willingly  meet  in  the  same 
society ;  but  either  reciprocal  fear,  or  the  me- 

1  IntoOerante  piiper  rifiasione  ch  per  nainra:  amicofer* 
'  vido ;  ma  imcero  come  lo  specchio^  che  nom  wganna^  ne  UUde. 

PietOiOf  generoso^  ricotu^ctnte^  pare  %m  sdvaggioM  mezzo  a' 
Jihiofi  'd€  notiri  d\.    Si  strapperthbe  U  euore  dal  petto  se  UbtFi 

non  gli  paressero  t  risaHi  tutti  del  suo  cuore»     See — Ritratti 

scritti  dalla  Contetsa  Isabella  Albriui. 
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iDOry  of  their  ancient  alliance  has  not  allowed 
itny  written  attack  from  either  adversary.  An 
Englishman  wished,  when  at  the  Scala  theatre 
at  Milan  in  1 8 1 6,  to  give  the  Death  of  Ortis  as 
a  subject  for  an  improvisatore ;  but  a  ffiend 
said  to  him,  ^*  It  will  not  be  chosen :  Monti  is 
behind  the  scenes^  and  will  hear  nothing  said  in 
favour  of  Ortis  or  of  Foscolo**  The  same  in- 
fluence, joined  to  that  of  the  police,  was  pro- 
nounced fatal  also  to  the  Apotheosis  of  Alfieri  '• 
There  is  a  story  current  respecting  the  last  in- 
terview of  these  two  poets,  which  may  illustrate 
and  contrast  the  character  of  both.  They  were 
dining  at  the  house  of  Count  Veneri,  minister 
of  the  public  treasury :  Monti,  as  usual,  launch 
edout  against  Alfieri,  according  to  the  court 
tone  of  the  day:  *^  All  his  works  together,"  said 
he,  *^  are  not  worth  a  song  of  Metastasio'i^"— *-— 
*'  Stop  there.  Sir,*'  interrupted  Foscoloy  *^  or  I 
wiU  twirl  round  you  and  your  party  as  well  as 
ever  top  was  whipped  by  a  schooUboy^  As  far  as 
respects  his  other  great  cotemporaries,  he  has 
never  spoken  of  Pindemonte  but  with  esteem, 
nor  ever  names  Alfieri  without  admiration. 
The  instructions  he  received  from  Parini  have 
mingled  a  tender  recollection  with  the  reve- 
rence with  which  he  dwells  upon  his  character, 
in  the  letters  of  Ortis* 

>  See— note  to  Stansa  UV.  of  ChiMe  Harold,  Canto  lY. 

page  152. 

I  I 
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In  spite  of  his  op{>06itioa  to  the  French^  and 
of  his  repeated  declaration^  that  the  represctnta- 
tive  rights  belong  only  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, it  is  easy  to  discern  that  Foscolo  is  a  pupil 
c^  the  Revolution.  In  truth,  he  imputes  the 
misfortunes  of  Italy  to  the  cowardice,  the  igiK^ 
ranee,  and  the  egotism  of  the  nobles.  HcTowes 
his  popularity  rather  to  his  conduct  than  to  his 
maxims,  or  even  to  his  works ;  for  the  first  are 
not  qualified  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  majority, 
and  the  second  are  above  the  common  class  of 
.  readers. 

The  admirers  of  Nap<^^n  may  behold  in  this 
author  a  rebellious  subject,  but  a  sincere  eulo- 
giat  wherever  he  has  thought  fit  to  praise^ 
He  was  confined  five  months,  and  suffered  other 
persecutions,  which  did  not,  however,  make  him 
lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  the  judicious 
administrator  and  the  oppressive  usurper  of  his 
country.  The  truth  is,  that  Napoleon  conferred 
upon  Italy  all  the  benefit  that  a  country  divided 
and  enslaved  could  possibly  expect  from  a 
conqueror.  To  him  she  owed  her  union  ^  to 
him,  her  laws  and  her  arms :  her  new  activity, 
and  her  recovered  martial  spirit,  were  inspired 
by  his  system*  But  Foscolo  was  a  citizen  of 
the  Venetian  republic  which  Napoleon  de- 
stroyed, and  there  exists  in  Italy  a  very  nu* 
merous  class,  who  consider  the  independence 
of  their  country  as  the  first  indispensable  step  . 
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towards  her  regeneration.  Foscdo,  as  well  aa 
some  others,  who,  when  the  Italian  republic 
was  degraded  into  a  subsidiary  kingdom,  were 
named  amongst  the  electoral  colleges,  contrived 
never  to  attend,  because  he  would  not  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance*  But  he  did  not  find 
it  impossible  to  live  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French.  The  Austrians  in  their  turn  re- 
quired from  him  personally  an  oath  of  fidelity  ta 
their  Emperor.  Foscolo  refused  to  them  what 
he  would  not  grant  to  Napoleon.  But  he  could 
not  breathe  under  their  depressive  system.  He 
became  a  voluntary  exile,  and  his  adieus  to 
his  countrymen  are  couched  in  the  language  of 
proud  resignation.  Let  not  the  minister  oftheAus* 
trian  police  continue  to  persecute  me  in  my  Swiss 
asylum  ;  tell  him  that  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
excite  the  hopeless  passions  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
We  were  in  want  of  arms  j  they  were  given  to  us 
by  France^  and  Italy  had  again  a  name  amongst 
the  nations.  In  the  access  of  our  irtflamma'- 
tory  feoery  the  loss  of  blood  could  not  harm 
us,  and  the  death  of  a  single  man  would  have 
inevitably  produced  changes  favourable  to  all  the 
nations  who  should  have  courage  to  profit  by  the 
happy  juncture.  But  it  was  ordained  otherwise: 
the  qffiurs  of  the  world  haoe  been  turned  into  an- 
other and  an  unexpected  channel.  The  actual  dis^ 
ease  ^  Italy  is  a  slow  lethargic  consumption,  she 

ii2 
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u/7/  soon  be  nothing  but  a  lifeless  carcass ;  and 
her  generous  sons  should  only  weep  in  silence^ 
without  the  impotent  complaints  and  the  mutual 
recrimination  of  slaves  \ 


CONCLUSION. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  preceding  pages  may 
have  furnished  a  general  notion  of  the  state  of 
literature  in  Italy  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
More  extensive  limits  would  have  comprised 
more  copious  extracts  from  the  cited  authors, 
would  have  noticed  other  writers,  and  would 
have  included  not  only  a  view  of  the  education 
of  the  Italians,  but  of  their  style  and  taste,  and 
present  productions  in  all  the  branches  of  lite- 
rature ;  little  indeed  has  been  done  in  compa- 
rison of  what  remains  to  do^  but  on  the  reception 
of  what  has  been  already  offered  will  depend 
whether  any  thing  more  shall  be  attempted. 
A  great  question  at  this  moment  divides  the 

'  Senza  qutrtk  impotenli,  we  reeriminaziom  da  Stfm, 
This  was  inserted  id  the  Lugano  Gazette^  for  April  l^. 
1815,  in  an  article  written  to  answer  a  book  with  the  title 
Memoria  storica  della  RtoUuzione  di  MUano^  tegtdio  U  30 
Jprik  1814,  Parw.  1815.  Published  by  some  senators  of 
tbo  kingdom  of  Italy. 
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learned  world  in  Italy  into  the  partisans  of  clas- 
sical poetry,  and  of  the  poetry  of  romance. 
The  first,  of  course,  range  Homer  in  the  front 
of  their   battle;    and  the    others,  who    have 
adopted  the  division  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
talk  of  a  literature  of  the  North,  and  a  litera- 
ture of  the  South,  have  still  the  courage  to  de- 
pend upon  Ossian  for    their  principal  cham- 
pion.   The  first  would  adhere  solely  tp  the  my- 
thology of  the  ancients ;  the  other  party  would 
banish  it  totally  from   all  their  compositions. 
It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  state  the  true 
merits  of  this  idle  enquiry,  on  the  decision  of 
which  may,  however,  depend  the  turn  taken  by 
the  literature  of  the  next  half  century.    But 
this  also  must  be  lefl  for  another  opportunity. 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion, that  the  Italians  themselves  are  far  from 
ungrateful  to  those  foreigners,  especially  the 
English,  who  evince  a  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  literature :  but  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  surprised   at  our  original   miscon- 
ceptions, and  do  not  a  little  complain  of  the 
false  impressions  communicated  by  the  igno- 
rance of  those,  even  amongst  their  expatriated 
countrymen,  who  have  presumed  to  be  our  in- 
structors. 


APPENDIX. 


No.  L 
T  A  S  S  O. 

The  public  library  at  Ferrara,  founded  in  174Qp 
by  Joseph  Carli,  a  rich  citizen  of  that  town^ 
contains  the  following  autographs,  jealously 
preserved  in  the  same  compartment  which  holds 
the  chair  and  inkstand  of  Ariosto. 

1.  The  Jerusalem. 

2.  The  Orlando,  an  imperfect  copy. 

3.  One  of  the  satires  of  Ariosto. 

4.  His  comedy.  La  Scolastica. 

5.  The  Pastor  Fido. 

6.  A  small  octavo  of  fifty-three  pages  of  rimef 
with  the  dedication  ^^  Alle  Signore  Principesse 
di  Ferrara."  In  this  autograph  of  Tasso's  there 
is  scarcely  a  word  scratched  out.  The  poems 
open  with 

**  Due  Donne  Amor  m*  ofiene  iUustri  e  rare." 

There  are  variations  from  the  Florence  and 
Venice  editions  of  these  rhymes,  which  perhaps 
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might  make  it  worth  whil6  to  publish  them  from 
this  manuscript. 

7.  Fifteen  Letters,  of  which  thirteen  are 
Ariosto's,  written  either  in  his  own  name,  or  in 
that  of  Alessandra  Strozzi,  and  all  of  which  have 
been  published  in  the  duodecimo  Venice  edi- 
tion, in  6  vols.  The  remaining  two  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  lady,  and  one  of  them,  with 
a  postscript  of  Ariosto's,  has  been  published  in 
Baruffaldi's  life  of  that  poet ;  the  other  letter 
has  never  been  published,  nor  contains  any 
thing  curious. 

Lastly,  Eight  Letters,  written  by  Tasso  when 
in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  together  with  a 
testamentary  memoir,  written  when  he  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  France.  The  letters,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  appeared  in  the  Poli* 
grafo,  a  periodical  work,  edited  at  Milan  during 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  have,  it  is  believed,  never 
been  published.  They  do  not  establish  any 
new  facts,  but  are  not  altogether  devoid  of  in- 
terest. A  translation  of  one  of  them  has  been 
already  inserted  amongst  these  Notices.  There 
is  also  a  copy  of  verses,  beginning 

**  Gentilezsa  di  sangue  e  gloria  ahtica/* 

which  has  been  before  published.  Serassi  men- 
tions the  will  as  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  Barufialdi  of  Cento,  and  as  being  no  longer 
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in  the  library  belonging  to  the  nephew  of  that 
learned  person.  It  thus  appears  that  the  bio- 
grapher had  never  seen  the  original^  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  followed  an  imperfect  copy,  for. 
he  has  omitted  the  postscript  or  reference,  which 
is  interesting  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  scanty 
wardrobe  of  the  poet,  and  consequently  the 
mean  patronage  of  the  house  of  Este.  On  this 
account  the  reader  may  not  object  to  see  an 
exact  copy  of  the  memorial,  notwithstanding 
the  translation  of  an  imperfect  one  has  been 
already  presented  to  him  by  a  late  English 
author. 

A  difficulty  has  suggested  itself  to  Serassi 
respecting  the  date  of  the  will,  which  he  con- 
tends  cannot  be  that  of  the  copy  which  he  fol- 
lowed, for  Tasso  had  left  Ferrara  before  1573, 
the  year  marked  in  the  printed  document :  the 
date  preferred  by  the  biographer  is  1570.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  manuscript  is  written  on  a 
doubled  sheet  of  paper,  of  which  the  will  itself 
occupies  the  two  sides  of  the  first  half  sheet,  and 
the  epitaph  on  his  father,  and  the  reference  to 
the  goods  in  pawn,  are  on  the  third  opposite 
page.  The  date  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  second 
page,  and  having  been  worn  away  from  the 
doubling  of  the  sheet,  the  fourth  figure  cannot 
be  decyphered. 
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THE  WILL. 

Benche  U  vita  h  frale,  se  piacesse  al  S* 
disporre  altro  di  me  in  questo  viaggio  di  francia, 
sia  pregato  11  Sig*  Hercole  Rondinelli  a  prendw 
cura  d'  sdcune  mie  cose ;  e  prima  in  quanto  alle 
mie  compositioni  procuri  di  raccogliere  i  miei 
sonetti  amorosi,  e  i  madrigali,  e  gli  mandi  ia 
lace ;  gli  altri  o  amorosi  o  in  altra  materia,  c*  ho 
fktti  per  servigio  d'  alcuno  amico,  desidero  che 
restino  sepoiti  con  esso  meco»  fuor  che  quel 
solo.     ''  Hor  che  V  aura  mia  dolce  sdteme 
spira.'*     U  oratione  ch'  io  feci  in  ferrara  nel 
principio  dell'  academia  havrei  caro  che  fosse 
vista,  et  similmente  quattro  libri  del  poema  he- 
roico.     Del  Gottifredo  i  sei  ultimi  canti,  e  de' 
due  primi  quelle  stanze  che  saranno  giudicate 
men  ree^  si  veramente  che  tutte  queste  cose 
siano  reviste  et  considerate,  prima  dal  Sig'.  Scip. 
Gonzaga,  dal  Sig**'.  Domenico  Veniero,  e  dal 
Sig**'.  Batt^.  Guarino,  i  quali  per  1'  amicitia  e 
serviti!l  ch'  io  ho  con  loro,  mi  persuado  che  non 
ricuseranno  questo  fastidio.    Sappiano  per6  che 
mia  intentione  sarebbe  che  troncassero  e  rise- 
cassero,  senza  risparmio  tutte  le  cose  ch'  o  men 
buone  o  soperchie  giudicassero ;  ma  nel  agginia- 
gere  o  nel  mutare  andassero  piii  ritenuti,  non 
potendosi  questo  poema  vedere  se  non  imper- 

fetto Deir  altre  mie  compositioni,  s'  al 

suddettoSig^.  Rondinelli,  et  a  prefati  sig".  alcuna 
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ne  parebbe  Hon  indegna  d'  essere  vista,  sia  loro 
libero  V  arbitrio  di  dispome ;  le  mie  robbe  che 

sono  in  pegno  presso  Abram ^  per  xxv 

lire,  et  sette  pezzi  di  razzi  cfae  sono  in  pegno 
per  13  scudi  appresso  il  $ig*^«  Ascanio,  e  quelle 
che  sono  in  questa  casa,  desidero  che  si  vendino 
e  ddl  topravaneo  de  dinari  se  ne  faccia  uno  ^i* 
tafio  a  mia  padre,  il  cui  corpo  h  iu  Saa  Polo  s  9t 
1'  epitaiio  sar^  1'  infraacritto ;  et  s'  in  alcum 
cosa  nascesse  qualche  iinpediioento^  rioorra  il 
Sig*.  Hercole  al  favor  dell*  Ecc"*.  Mad'.  Leo- 
nora, la  qual  confido  che  p'  amor  mk)  gliene  sar^ 

liberate, 

lo  torq  tasso  scrissi        fer^, 

157 

Bernardo  taxo  (Principum  nego*^')  Musarom 
ocio  et  Principum  negotiis  sum'a  ingenii  uber- 
tate  atque  excellentia  pari  fortunae  varietate  ac 
inconstantia  relictis  utriusque  industries  monu- 
mentis  clariss*.  torquat'.  filitis  posuit.  vixit  afn 
septuaginta  et  sex.  obi  an.  1569.  die  4*  SeptenA>. 

Robbe  che  son  presso  Abram  in  via  Cussa. 

Due.padiglioni. 

Due  colore  turchesche  guamite  di  xendallo. 

Un  tornaletto  di  Razzo.  ^ 

Due  anteporti. 

*  Principum  nego'''.  These  words  are  struck  out  in  the 
MSS.  Tasso  thought  better  of  the  Muses  tfaaa  the  Princes, 
and  changed  the  precedence. 
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M.  R*".  mio  Oss 


Nel  foglio  giunto  temo,  che  vi 
sia  corso  un'  error  di  penna,  ma  non  ne  sono 
ben  sicuro :  comunque  sia,  avertite  che  si  legga 
cosiy  e  che  non  esca  sJtramente. 

Se  la  felidt^  h  premio,  V  infelicity  h  pena: 
Ma  la  felicity  h  premio  intrinseco  della  virtii. 
Dunque  V  infelicity  h  pena  interiore  del  vitio. 
£  mi  vi  raccomando.  Di  S.  Anna  il  xxvi.  di 
Giugno. 

Di  V.  S.  Ser*.  U  Tasso. 

Al  M^  R*.  mio  Col-- 
Don  Gio.  Bat^.  licinio. 


4d3 


Very  Reverend  my  very  Respectable, 

In  the  sheet  which  is  arrived  I  fear 
that  there  is  an  error  of  the  pen,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  it :  however  it  may  be,  take  care 
that  it  is  read  thus,  and  that  it  is  not  published 
otherwise. 

'*  If  happiness  is  a  reward,  unhappiness  is  a 
punishment :  but  happiness  is  the  intrinsic  re- 
ward of  virtue;  then  unhappiness  is  the  internal 
punishment  of  vice:''  and  I  recommend  myself 
to  you. 

From  S'.  Anna,  the  i&^  of  Jime. 

From  your  servt, 

Tasso. 

To  the  very  reverend  my  very  venerable 
Don  Giovanni  Batt^\  Licinio. 


4lr9; 


M.  Hh^.  Sig*.  XBM  Own*. 

Nq&  posso  iix;queUr  T  aaimOk  e' 
io  iton  MHO  certo  del  voatro  boono  state :  pord 
vi  prego  che  me  ne  diate  aviso,  e  se  cone  to 
credo  sete  risanato,  mi  farete  piacere  a  venire  a 
vedermi :  cosi  piaccia  a  la  Provideaza  ddi  Sig**. 
Iddioy  d*  averci  ia  protettiane. 


$.  Anaa  il  X  di  Setr.  del  1584. 

Di.  V.  S. 
Aff'^.  Sei^.  To^q^  Tasso. 


Al  M^  Magn**.  Sig^  mio 
Oss*^.  il  Sig'.  Luca  Scalabrino. 
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Very  magnif.  and  my  respect^  Signor. 

:I  oannot  set  my  mind  at  ease,  if 
I  am  not  siure  of  your  well-being :  therefore  I 
pray  you  to  give  me  information  concerning  it, 
atod  if>  a»  I  believe^  you'  are  recovered,  that  you 
will  do  me  the  pleasure  to  come  and  see  me : 
may  it  jdease  the  Providence  of  the  Lord  God, 
to  keep  you  in  his  protection. 

S'.  Anna,  the  1 Q^  of  September,  1584, 

Of  your  Worship 
The  most  affect,  serv'.  Torq.  Tasso. 

For  the  very  Magn.  my  Signor, 
the  very  re^ctable  Signor  • 

Luca  Scalabrino'. 


I  No  enquiry  ha«  been  able  to  discover  who  tliis  Scalabrino 
was. 
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M.  Magr.  Sig**. 

Mando  k  V.  S.  cinque  camice 
le  quali  hanno  tutte  bisogno  d'  essere  racconcie : 
Le  dia  al  suo  parente :  e  V  avertisca,  che  non 
vorrei  che  fosser  mescolate  con  V  altre :  e  mi 
Tcrr^"  fare  piacere  di  venire  un  giomo  seco  k 
parlarmi :  frattanto  aspetto  quella  risposta,  che 
V.  S.  mi  promise  di  sollecitare,  ne  dia  ricordo  a 
r  amico,  e  le  bacio  le  mani.  Di  S.  Anna  il  4  di 
Gen"*,  del  1 585. 

Di  V.  S. 
S'.  certiss"*.  Torq**.  Tasso. 

Se  non  pu6  venir  col  parente  venga 
solo,  c'  ho  bisogno  di  parlarle :  e 
facci%  lavare  il  drappo  nel  quale 
sono  inviluppate  le  camice. 

Al  M%  Magn^  Sig^. 
II  Sig*.  Luca  Scalabrino. 


'  Thus  in  the  MSS. 


m 


Very  Magnificent  Signor, 

I  send  your  worship  ^w  shirts, 
all  of  which  want  mending.  Give  them  to  your 
relation  ;  and  let  him'  know  that  I  do  not  wish 
them  to  be  mixed  with  the  others ;  and  that  he 
will  gratify  me  by  coming  one  day  with  you  to 
see  me.  In  the  mean  while  I  wait  for  that  answer 
which  your  lordship  promised  to  solicit  for  me. 
Put  your  friend  in  mind  of  it.  I  kiss  your 
lordship's  hand^ 

Of  your  Worship 
The  very  faithful  servant, 

Torquato  Tasso. 

From  S.  Anna,  the  4th  of  Jan.  1585. 

If  you  cannot  come  with  your  relation^  come 
alone.  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  And  get  the 
cloth  washed  in  which  the  shirts  are  wrapped  up. 

To  the  very  Magnificent  Signor, 
The  Signor  Luca  Scalabrino. 


'  Or  her. 

K    K 
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Molto  Mae  .  Sie  .  come  Frateilo. 


'CO  *-*  re 


Scrivo  a  V  lUmo  Sig^  iiostro 
padrone :  e  gli  raccomando  il  negotio  de  la  mia 
vita,  pero  credo  che  non  abbia  alcun  bisogno  di 
ricofdo  :  il  ricordo  nondimeno  a  voi  medesimo : 
e  mi  vi  raccomando.  Da  Ferrara  il  xi  d' Aprile 
del  1585. 

Di  V.  S. 

come  Frateilo  P.  Ser^  Torq^  Tasso. 

■ 

Al  molto  Mag^.  Sig'.  Giorgio 
Alessio  mio  Oss"". 
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Very  Mag*.  Signor  and  dear  as  my  Brother. 

I  write  to  the  Most  Illustrious 
Lord  our  master :  and  I  recommend  to-  him  the 
^  business  of  my  life — ^however  I  believe  that  he 
has  not  any  need  of  a  remembrancer :  neveS- 
theless  I  remind  you  yourself  of  it :  and  I  re- 
cpmmend  myself  to  you. 

From  Ferrara,  the  11'*  of  April,  1585. 

Of  your  Worship, 
The  Brother  to  serve  you,  Torq^.  Tasso. 

To  the  very  Mag.  Sig^'.  George 
Alessio,  my  most  respectable. 


K  K  9 
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lUmo.  e  Rmo.  Sig.  e  Profi.  mio  Colmo. 

Dopo  la  prigionia,  e  V  infermitit 
di  molti  anni,  se  le  mie  pene  non  hanno  purgato 
gli  errori,  almeno  la  clemenza  di  V.  S.  Illmi  puo 
facilimente  perdonarli ;  laonde  io  stimo,  cbe  la 
sua  benignity  mi  faccia  piu  lecito  ,di  siipplicare 
arditamente,  che  non  suol  fare  la  mia  calamity. 
La  suplico  dunque  che  non  consenta  a  si  lunga 
ostinazione  de  gli  Uomini,  n^  voglia,  che  dia ' 
fine  a  la  mia  grave  miseria  la  morte,  ma  la 
piet^ :  e  quantunque  ci6  le  fosse  piii  facile  ne 
lo  stato  de  la  Chiesa,  che  in  alcuno  altro  :  non- 
dimena  in  questo  di  Ferrara  non  le  sark  diflS- 
cile :  perchfe  il  Ser"**.  Sig'.  Duca  non  mi  tiene  in 
alcuna  sua  prigione,^  ma  ne'  lo  Spedale  di  S. 
Anna :  dove,  i  frati  e  i  preti  posson  visitarmi 
a  voglia  loro,  nh  sono  impediti  di  farmi  giova- 
mento.  E'l  cenno  di  V.  S.  Illma.  potrebbe 
esser  Legge  a  tutti  non  che  ammonitione  :  Ql- 
tredici6  pu6  giovarmi  in  diverse  maniere  co* 
suoi  Bolognesi  medesimi :  et  in  ciascuna  d'  esse 
mostrarmi  la  sua  bontit  congiunta  a  1^  autoritA : 
et  in  ciascuna,  obbligarmi  alia  sua  Casa^  et  a  se 
stessa  perpetuamente.  Ma  forse  io  non  la  sup- 
plico  arditamente  come  havea  detto,  e  come 
dovrei:  perch^  non  basta  la  sanit^,.  senza.la 
libertA;  e  V  una,  scompagnata  da  P  altra  sarebbe 
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Most  Illustrious  and  most  Rev.  and  my  most 

respectable  Lord. 

After  my  imprisonment,  and  the  in- 
firmity of  many  years,  if  my  pains  have  not 
purged  away  my  errors,  at  least  the  clemency 
of  Your  Most  Hlustrious  Lordship  may  easily 
pardon  them :  therefore  I  think  that  your  be- 
nignity will  make  it  allowable  to  ask  with  more 
courage,  than  my  calamity  is  wont  to  assume — 
I  supplicate  you,  then,  that  you  will  interpose 
against  the  long  and  cruerperseverance  of  some 
men,  nor  suffer  that  death  alone  should  be  the 
close  of  my  heavy  sufferings — ^let  them  rather 
be  terminated  by  compassion.;  for  although 
that  might  be  more  easy  to  you  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Church,  than  in  any  other ;  never- 
theless, in  this  of  Ferrara  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult :  because  the  Most  Serene  Lord  Duke 
does  not  detain  me  in  any  of  his  prisons,  but  in 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,  where  the  brothers 
and  the  priests  may  visit  me  at  their  pleasure, 
and  are  not  prevented  from  administering  to 
my  wants.  Besides,  a  hint  from  Your  Most  II- 
lustrious  Lordship  would  be  not  only  an  admo- 
nition, but  a  law  to  all :  in  addition  to  which, 
you  may  assist  me  in  different  ways  amongst 
your  Bolognese  themselves;  and  in  each  de- 
monstration of  kjndtiess  give  me  a  proof  both 
of  your  goodness  and  of  your  authority ;  and 
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assai  piccol  dono  di  cosi  grau  Cardiilale.  Adun- 
que  le.  chiedo  insieme.  £  benche  sia  quasi  dls- 
perato  di  risanare,  nondimeno  i  salutiferi  me- 
dicamenti,  e  gli  efficaci  rimedii,  e  1'  allegrezza 
di  vedenni  libera  potrebbono  ritomarmi  nel 
primo  stato :  ma  sopratutto  la  gratia  di  N.  S**.  h 
di  V.  S.  Illma.  e  la  quale  non  dico  il  modo 
come  possa  farlo :  perche  la  prudenza  glie  le 
■lanifesta  e  V  alto  g^rado  glie  le  agevola — ma  le 
acopro  il  bisogno,  e  la  necessitit,  e  V  infelidti 
degna  di  litrovar  compassioiie  ne  V  animo  suo 
reUgiosiss"^. :  e  le  bacio  humiliss^.  le  raani.  Di 
Ferrara  il  xii  d'  Aprile  del  1 5S5. 

Di  V.  S.  nima. 
Humiliss"^.  Sei^.  Torquato  Tasso. 
All'  111-*  et  Rmo.  Sig'%  e 

Padron  mio  Colendiss*. 

il   Sig'.    Cardind    Bon 

Compagno 

Roma* 
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moreover  lay  me  under  perpetual  obligations  to 
yourself  and  to  your  house.  But  perhaf^s  I  do 
not  ask  you  with  courage,  as  I  had  said  1  would, 
and  as  I  ought  to  do ;  for  hiealth  is  not  enough 
without  liberty,  and  the  one  unaccompanied  by 
the  other  would  be  a  very  small  gift  from  so 
great  a  Cardinal.  I  ask,  then,  for  both  at  once. 
And  though  I  almost  despair  of  being  cured, 
nevertheless,  salutary  medicines,  efficacious  re- 
medies, and  the  joy  of  finding  myself  free, 
might  restore  me  to  my  former  condition  ;  but 
I  account  $hove  all  the  favour  of  our  Lord> 
and  of  your  most  Illustrious  Lordship ;  al- 
though I  do  not  tell  you  the  manner  in  which 
you  may  perform  it;  because  it  will  be  sug- 
gested by  your  prudence,  and  made  easy  by 
your  high  rank.  All  that  I  venture  to  disclose 
is,  those,  wants,  and  that  misfortunf,  which  are 
truly  worthy  of  awakening  the  compassion  of 
your  most  religious  soul :  and  I  most  humbly 
kiss  your  hands. 

Of  your  most  lUust.  Lordship, . 
The  most  humble  servant, 

Torquato  Tasso. 
Ferrar*  the  I2th  of  April,  1585. 
To    the    most  Illust.    and   most 

Rev.   and  my   very  venerable 

Patron,  the  Lord  Cardinal  Bon 

Compagno.  Rome. 

»  The  Pope. 
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M.  Mag~.  Sig\  mio  Ossiuo. 

Supplicai  V  altro  giomo  al  Ser  • 
Sig".  Duca  di  Ferrara :  che  mi  facesse  gratia  di 
molte  cose,  e  particolarmente  di  rendermi  le 
mie  robe.  Le  quali  fosser  consegnate  a  Don 
Giovan  B*\  et  a  voi :  n^  debbo  dubitare, .  da  S. 
Altezza  la  gratia»  ch'  h  molto  picciola  a  la  sua 
clemenza,  et  a  la  mia  calamitk :  pero  vi  piaccia 
di  parlarne  al  Sig*.  Crispo,  et  al  Sig'.  Cole  ."**: 
hora  vi  mando  per  Don  Gi6:  Bfttta.  Licinio 
cinque  lettere  d'  opp"' : .  e  di  risposte.  Le  quali 
vorreiy  che  si  stampassero  con  P  Apologia — ^non 
vogliate  vi  prego  mancarmidellavostra  promessa: 
e  questo  vi  scrivo  non  per  dubbio,  ch'  io  n' 
abbia;  ma  per  desiderio  d'  un  altro  anello* 
Serbate  per  V  ultimo  foglio  la  ded'%  et  amatemi. 
Di  S.  Anna  il  vii  di  Maggio  del  1585. 

Di  V. 
Ser'%  il  Tasso. 

Fos.  mio  nipote  vorrebbe  una  beretta,  fate 
che  le  sia  fatta :  che  de  Tanello  parler6  poi. 

Al  Molto  Mag~.  Sig*. 
mio  Oss"*.  II  Sig*. 
Luca  Scalabrino* 
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My  very  ms^ificent  and  respectable  Signor, 
I  intreated,  the  other  day,  the  most 
Serene  Lord  Duke  of  Ferrara,  that  he  would 
grant  me  sundry  favours,  and  particularly  that 
he  would  restore  to  me  my  goods,  so  that  they 
might  be  consigned  to  Don  Giovanni  Battista 
and  to  you :  nor  ought  I  to  doubt  of  receiving 
from  his  Highness  this  favour,  which  is  but  a 
very  small  one,  both  in  proportion  to  his  cle- 
mency, and  to  my  calamity ;  therefore  be  pleaised 
to  speak  of  it  to  Signor  Crispo,  and  to  the  Sig- 
nor,  my  other  respectable  friend.  I  now  send 
you  for  Don  Giovanni  Battista  Licinio  five  let- 
ters of  objections,  and  of  answers,  which  I 
should  wish  to  be  printed  with  the  apology :  do 
not,  I  pray  you,  fail  in  your  promise  to  me :  I 
write  this  to  you,  not  from  any  doubt,  but  from 
the  desire  of  another  ring.  K<Bep  the  dedica- 
tion for  the  last  dheet,  and  love  ,me. 

From  your  Servant, . 

Tasso. 
St.  Anna,  the  7th  of  May,  1585. 

Postscript. — My  nephew  wants  a  cap ;  get  one 
made  for  him :  I  will  speak  to  you  about  the 
ring  afterwards. 

For  my  very  magnificent  and.  re- 
spectable Signor,  the  Signor 
L'uca  Scalabrino. 
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M.  Mag*.  Sig*.  mio  Oss"". 

« 

lo  diedi  i  Mesi  passati  a  V.  S.  un 
libro  del  Sig*.  Alessandro  Gendaglia :  nel  quale 
erano  alcuni  miei  concieti,  bora  ha  mandato  un 
suo  a  dimandarlomi.  Laonde  vi  prego,  che 
glie  le  diate :  et  bavendo  qualche  risposta  de  1' 
Illmo.  Patriarca  Goozaga,  mi  farete  piacere 
di  portarlami  senza  indugio  e  vi  bacio  le  mani' 
IM  8.  Anna  il  p-".  di  Dicem".  del  1585. 

Di  V.  S. 
Ser*.  Torq".  Tasso. 

Al  M^  Mag^  Sig. 
mio  Oss"*.  a  Sig. 
Luca  Scalabrino. 


Veiy  mi^if.  and  my  respect.  Signor. 

I  gave,  during  the  last  months,  to 
your  Worship  a  book  of  the  Signor  Alessandro 
Gendaglia,  in  which  were  some  thoughts  of  my 
own :  he  has  now  seat  a  person  to  ask  me  for 
it  Therefore,  I  pray  you,  that  you  will  give 
it  to  him :  and  when  you  have  any  answer  from 
the*Most  Illustrious  Patriarch  Gonzaga,  you  will 
do  me  a  favour  to  bring  it  to  me  without  delay, 
and  I  kiss  your  hands. 

From  your  Worship's  Servant, 

Torq.  Tasso. 
St.  Anna,  the  1st  of  December,  1585. 

For  the  very  ms^ificent  my 
Sig".  the  respectable  Sig". 
%   Luca  Scalabrino. 
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lUmo.  Sig**.  e  Padron  mio  Oss*"". 

Mandai  a  V.  S.  Illma.  queste  setti- 
,  mane  passate  cinquanta  scudi  d'  oro :  et  moneta 
perchMo  non  li  posso  tener  sicuri :  e  credo,  chh 
r  Sig'.  Luca  Scalabrino ;  al  quale  io  gli  diedi  li 
mander^  a  buon  ricapito:  non  dico  altro,  se 
non  ch'  in  questa  camera  c'  e  un  foUetto  ch' 
apre  le  Casse  e  toglie  i  danari :  benche  non  in 
gran  quantity  ma  non  c.osi  piccola;  che  non 
possa  discomodare  un  povero  come  son  io.  *  Se 
V.  S.  Illma.  vuol'  farmi  questa  gratia  di  ser- 
barmeli,  me  ne  dia  aviso  e  frattanto  ch'  io  pro- 
vedo  d'  altro  sia  contenta,  di  pigliarli  e  le  bacio 
le  mani.    Di  S.  Anna  li  &  di  Dic'^  del  1585. 

Di  V.  S.  R-. 
AflF*'.  Sei*.  Torq".  Taaso. 

« 

All'  Illmo.  e  Rmo.  Sig*. 
e  Pron  mio  Colmo-   II  ^ 

Sig.  Patriarca  Gonzaga. 

Roma. 

^  In  the  original  MSS.  the  it  and  v  are  indi&rently  used. 
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Most  illustrious  Signor,  and  my  very  respect- 
able Lord, 

I  sent  your  most  illustrious  Lord- 
ship, these  few  weeks  back,  fifty  crowns  in  gold^ 

« 

because  I  cannot  keep  them  safely  myself:  and 
I  presume  that  the  Signor  Luca  Scalabrino,  to 
whom  I  gave  them,  will  see  them  conveyed  safe 
to  hand:  I  shall  only  say,  that  in  this  room 
of  mine  there  is  a  demon  that  opens  the  boxes, 
and  takes  out  the  money:  in  no  great  quan- 
tity, indeed;  but  not  so  little  as  not  to  incom- 
mode a  poor  fellow  such  as  I  am.  If  your  most 
illustrious  Lordship  will  do  me  this  favour  to 
take  care  of  them  for  me,  let  me  have  advice 
of  it,  and  whilst  I  provide  otherwise,  perhaps 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  take  them  into 
your  keeping.     I  kiss  your  hands. 

Of  your  very  Rev.  Lordship, 
The  affectionate  servant, 
Torquato  Tassd. 

From  St.  Anna,  the  9th  of  December,  of  the  year 

1585. 

To  the  most  Illustrious  and  most 
Rev.  Lord,  and  my  very  re- 
spectable Patron,  the  Lord  Pa- 
triarch Gonzaga. 

Rome. 
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No.  II. 

R  I  E  N  Z  I. 

TiRABoscHi*  has  given  Rienzi  a  place  amongst 
the  restorers  of  literature  /  but  he  seems  never 
to  have  se^n  some  specimens  of  the  tribune's 
composition  existing  in  the  royal  library  at 
Turin.  Indeed  the  Abbe  de  Sade  appears  to 
be  the  only  compiler,  who  has  consulted  these 
manuscripts,  and  he  transcribes  such  only  as 
relate  to  Petrarch.  The  continuer  of  Baronius 
cites  letters  of  Rienzi  amongst  the  secret  epistles 
of  the  Vatican,  but  cannot  be  inferred  to  have 
seen  a  copj  of  the  Turin  papers.*  By  a  strange 
fatality  the  acts  of  the  Roman  tribune  have  been 
preserved  in  the  annals  of  a  monastery  at  Liege'. 
The  Canon  Hocsemius  has  supplied  us  with  three 
documents  which  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Turin  manuscripts,  and  with  two  others  which 
are  not  in  that  collection.    Hocsemius  was  cited 

*  Storia  della  Lett.  torn.  ▼.  lib.  ii.  p.  313.  et  seq.  edit. 
Moden.  1775. 

*  Rajnaldus  contin.  Baronii  ad  an.  1347.  njim.  ziii.  xiv.  et 
seq.  torn*  vi.  p.  442.  et  seq.  edit.  Lucae,  1^50^ 

'  Gesta  Pontificum.  Leodiens.  scripsenint  aiictores  Leodii 
anno  l6ld.  torn.  iL  Joan.  Hocsemii  Canon  Leod.  cap.  xxxv. 
Admramda  de  Nicoho  JUio  cujuscUm  molendarii  Tribuno  Ro- 
mama  urbu  affecio^  p.  494.  et  seq. 
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and  translated  by  Du  Cerceau^  and  Du  Cercearr 
was  consulted  by  Gibbon,  who  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  referred  to  the  origtnaL  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  knew  any  thing  of  the 
existence  of  these  letters,  which,  although  they 
are  not  the  original  acts,  %nd  although  the  coU 
lection  whence  they  were  transferred  to  the 
library  is  unknown,  are  undoubtedly  authentic. 
As  they  relate  to  a  very  singular  personage^ 
and  afford  a  curious  specimen  of  the  style  in 
which  a  revolutionary  leader  addressed  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  are  now 
for  the  first  time  published,  together  with  the 
three  papers  of  which  the  Canon  of  Liege  ha& 
also  furnished  a  copy.  The  original  has  been 
followed  literally,  and  those  words  which  are 
most  doubtful  have  been  printed  in  italics.  A 
translation,  in  which  the  sense  may  not  perhaps 
have  been  always  divined  with  equal  success, 
has  been  confronted  with  the  Latin  Papers* 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  letters  that  Rienzi^ 
tike  Cromwell,  adopted,  a  spiritual  tone  in  his 
official  discourses;  and  by  no  means  openly, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  first  instance,  declared 
against  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  Ahh6 
de  Sade  has  argued  at  length  against  the  sup- 
posed citation  of  the  Pope  by  Rienzi,  when 
the  tribune  commanded  the  rival  Emperors  to 
appear  before  his  tribunal,  but  the  continuer  of 
Baronius  seems  to  have   seen  proofs  of  that 

^  CoDjuration  de  Nicolas  Gabrim  dit  de  Rienzi  Tjran  de 
Rome  en  1347,  ouvrage  posthume  du  R.  Pere  Du  Cerceau 
de  la  compagnie  de  Jesu»  k  Paris,  1783. 
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temerity  in  the  Vatican,  and  has  published  the 
excommunication  *  of  Rienzi  by  Clement  VI. 
The  Liege  annals  contain  a  long  letter  from 
Rienzi  to  Raynaldo  de'  Ursi,  Papal  notary^  ex- 
cusing himself  for  the  irregularities  of  his  con- 
duct on  the  day  of  hifi  knighthood,  and  defend* 
ing  the  bathing  in  Constantine's  Vase,  and  the 
other  arrogant  or  puerile  ceremonies  which  had 
alienated  the  affection  of  his  former  admirers* 


TRIBUNUS   SBNATUI    POPULOQUB    ROMANO. 

« 

Exultent  in  circuitu  vestro  montes,  induantar 
colles  gaudio,  et  universe  planities,  atque  vestra 
Romana  civitas,  et  valles  pacem  germinent,  uber- 
tsite  Jiecundentur J  et  eterna  Isetitia  repleantur. 
Resurgat  Romana  civitas  diuturne  prostracionis 
a  lapsu,  solium  solite  majestatis  ascendens,  ves- 
titus  viduitatis  deponat  et  lugubres,  sponsalem 
induat  purpuram,  liberum  diadema  caput  ex- 
ornet,  coUa  manilibus  muniat,  resumat  justitie 
sceptrum,  ac  totis  circumfulta,  et  renovata  vir- 
tutibus,  tanquam  sponsa  ornata,  se  placituram 
sponso  suo  exhibeat.  Excitentur  sacerdotes  ejus, 
et  proceres,  seniores  ejus,  et  juvenes  matrone, 
pupilli  simul  et  virgines,  omnisque  Romanus 
exercitus  in  voce  salutis  attonitus,  flexis  in 
terram  genibus,  fixis  in  coelum  oculis,  palmis 
erectis  ad  sidera,  laetissimis  animis  devotissimis 
mentibus,  gratias  Deo  referrant,  et  gloriam  re- 
sonant in  excelsis.  Ecce  namque  coeli  aperti 
sunt,  et  Dei  gloria,  Dei  patris  orta  lux  Chdsti ; 
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The  Tribune  to  the  Senate  and  ttie  jkoman  peopki 

Let  the  mountains  around  you  exult !  Let  thd 
h31s^  and  the  plaint,  and  your  city  of  Rome  be 
covered  with  joy ;  and  may  the  valleys  shed 
peace,  and  be  abundantly  fruitful,  and  filled  with 
everlastiilg  gladness!  May  i;he  Rotnan  city, 
ascending  the  throne  of  her  wonted  majesty, 
rise  for  ever  from  the  fall  of  her  long  prostration} 
Let  her  cast  off  the  garment  of  widowhood  and 
moumingi  and  put  on  the  bridal  purple  \  Let 
her  head  be  adorned  with  the  diadem  of  liberty, 
and  her  neck  strengthened  with  collar&l  Let 
her  retome  the  sceptre  of  justice,  and,  strotig 
and  regenerate  in  every  virtue,  like  a  fair^ 
dressed  bride,  let  her  shew  herself  to  her  bride* 
groom !  May  her  priests  and  eldiers,  her  young 
and  old  matrons,  her  orphans  and  virgins  be 
raised,  and,  wHh  the  whole  Roman  army,  roMed 
by  the  voice  of  salvation,  on  bended  knees,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  heaven,  and  harfds  lifted  to  the 
stars,  give  thanks  and  srng  ^ory  to  God  in  thd 
highest  with  minds  most  cheerful  and  most  de-* 
vout.  For  behold  the  heavens  are  opened,  and 
the  glory  of  God,  the  light  of  God  the  Father 
ef  Christ  has  arisen ;  which^  shedding  upoa  ns 
the  rays  of  the  Holy  l^rit  amidst  the  dark  sfat^ 
dows  of  death,  has  prepared  for  us  the  grace  of 
unexpected  and  wonderful  brightness.  Behold^ 
indeed,  the  most  merciftd  Lamb  of  God,  a>D«» 
ibunding  our  sins,  the  most  holy  man,  iha  Ro» 
man  Pontiff^  the  Father  ^  our  city,  the  bride^ 
groom  Add  Loid^  roused  by  the  clamours  and 

L  L 
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Spiritus  SancU  lumen  effundens.nobis  inter  tend* 
Brosas  habitantibus  umbras  mortis  preparavit 
gratiam  inapinate  et  admirabilis  claritatis.  -Ecce 
quidem  clementissimus  Agnus. Dei,  peccata 
confundens,  sanctissimus  vir  Romanus  Pontifexi 
Pater  Urbis,  Sponsus  et  Dominus  sue  sponsa 
clamoribus,  querelis,  et  luctibus  excitatus,  com* 
paciensque  suis  cladibus,  calaroitatibusy  et 
cuinis,  ad  renovacionem  ipsius  urbis,  gloriam 
plebisque,  attonitus,  mundi  leticiam^  et  salutem, 
inspiracione  sancti  Spiritu8»  sinum  clementie 
sue  graciosus  aperiens^  misericordiam  nobis  pro- 
pinavitt  et  gratiam,  ac  uni verso  mundo  redemp^ 
cionem  promittit,  et  remissionem  gentibus  pec- 
catorum*  Etenim  post  honorabiiera  ambiaxate 
nostre  suppiicacionem  non  humano,  verum  di-* 
vino  consilio  conformatam,  [perhabita  delibera- 
cione  matura  Dominorum  Cardinalium^  omni- 
umque  Komane  curie  preiatorum,  diversis  ac 
variis  Unguis  in  divinam  consonantibus.  volun- 
iatem  Spiritu^  sancti  oracionibus,  ac  missis  per 
untversas  Christianorum  jBcclesias  celebratjs,] 
die  vigesima  septima  mensis  hiyusmodi  in 
mgna  frequentia  populi  preclari  Roman  i  Qxer-» 
citus  vocem  gratie  expectantis^  solempnissime> 
immo  angelico  premisso  sermone^  in  voce  aalutis, 
et  leticie,  decreto  apostoUco  ad  futurum  quin^ 
quagesimum,  et  sic  deinceps  perpetuo,  annum^ 
promillgavit  et  edidit  jubileum ;  nee  non  obla<^ 
turn  sibi  urbis  dominium  grata  voluntate  susci- 
piens,  visitacionem  3edi3  apostolicepost  sedata 
GaUorum  scandala^  cum  inefiabili  novit  aSectu, 
sermone  vuhu>  manibus^  toto  decoro  corpore. 
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pliiints' and  wailifigs  of  his  brid^^  and  cOtn^' 
passionating  her  fiufferlngs/  disasters  and  de*- 
structions^  amazed  at  the  regeneration  of  his 
city  and  exultation  of  the  people^  and  at  the 
gladness  and  salvation  of  the  world,  being  also 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  graciously* 
opening  the  bdsotn  o£  his  clemency,  has  ac« 
quired  for  us  grace  and  mercy,  and  promised 
redemption  to  the  worlds  and  forgiveness  to 
sinners.  For,  after  the  honorable  supplica<*. 
tiou'  of  our  Embttssy,  ordained,  not  by  human 
but  divine  counsel,  (inasmuch  as  it  was  sent 
after  a  mature  deliberation  of  the  Lords  Cardinals^ 
and  of  all  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Senate^ 
many  and.  various  tongues  according  with  the 
divide  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  in  discourses  and 
masses  celebrated  in  every  Christian  Church)^ 
He  (the  Pope)  did  on  the  27th  day  of  this  months 
in  a  great  assembly  of  the  noble  Roman  people 
and  army»  then ,  expecting  the  voice  of  graces 
moist  solemnly^  and  in  an  oration  truly  angelical 
and  full  of  salvation  and  gladness,  proclaim 
and  ordain  a  Jubilee  by  an  Apostolic  decree 
on  the  coming  fiftieth  year,  and  so  on  succes^^ 
sively»  assuming  at  the  same  time  with  grati-* 
tude  the  government  of  the  city  which  was 
offered  him,  and  accepting  the  visitation  of  the 
Apostolic  Seat  when  the  scandal  of  the  French 
residence ^ shall  have  been  put  an  end  to :  which 
offers  he  heard  with  an  ineffable  expression  of 
speech,  and  countenance,  and  hands,  and  was  in 
his  decorous  person,. and  indeed  in  all  exterioi? 
appearances,  animated  beyond  description. . 

^  Avignon. 
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tatiA  signis  eXterioribns,  ultra  quam  dici  potcf^ 
rit,  ammosis.  Cum  itaque,  fratres  kariflBiQU,  a 
domino  factum  sit  i»tud  mirabile  quoddam  in 
oculis  intuencium  non  aliter  nisi  ut  civitas  ves^ 
tra,  Sponsa  Romani  Pontificis,  expurgata  vici^ 
onim  vepribus,  suasibus  renovata  virtutibas  ip 
odorem  unguentorum  saorum  vernarum  smcu 
piat  sponsum  sutiin.  Idcirco  letis  vos  precamur 
in  lacrimis  ardent  ibus  ertorquamur  exortam  ^^* 
tibus^  quatenus,  dtpositis  ferreis  armis,  guerraruin 
iammis  extinctis^  mundifieatis  cordibus  gratis 
desideriis,  h»c  grata,  hie<:  divina  mufiera,  h»c 
dona  cselestta  capiatis,  magnnficantes  in  hymnis^ 
psalmis  jubilantes,  et  kudibus,  nomen  Domini 
Bostri  Jesu  Cbristi,  necnon  clementisstmo  suc- 
eessori  ejus  Domino  nostro  sunnno  Pontifici  hu* 
miles  gratias  referentes,  in  cirjus  labiis  gratia 
divina  diflKisa  renovati-estis,  et  benedicti  eciam 
in  eternum,  instgnem  purpura,  et  auro  gus 
sculptam  imaginem  ia  Romano  amphitheatro, 
seu  capitolio  statuentes,  ut  ipsius  clen^entiasinii 
Patris,  patria^  auctoris,  et  lfl>eratoris  urbi$ 
eteme,  vivat  in  posteros  ieta  et  gloriosa  me-' 
moria  nallomm  diaturnitate  temporum  peri- 
tunu  Quis  enim  Scipio^  quis  Caesar,  quis  Me-* 
tellus,  Marcellus,  Fabius  liberatores  patrie  ve-^ 
teribus  renctnsemus  aonalibus,  et  inextinguabili 
dignos  memoria  judicamus,  quorum  solempnes 
effigies  in  preeiosis  lapidibus  sculptas  provir- 
tutis  memoria  et  splendore  miramur,  tanta  taa- 
quam  gloria  decorare  patriam  potuissentf  lUi 
quidem  armati  in  bellorum  austeritatibua  muadi 
calamitatibiu,  morte  etnagutnecivimnperitiiniii 
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Siiice^  therefore,  mjr  dearest  brethren^  tb«t 
miracle  ha^  been  done  in  the  presence  of  all 
<rf'  yoUf  insomuch  that  your  city,  the  bride  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  cleansed  from  the  thorns 
of  ber  vices^  and  regenerate  in  virtue,  receives 
her'  bridegroom  into  the  odours  of  her  own 
vernal  perfumes,  we  beseech  y^u  with  ardent 
tears  of  joy  to  cast  off  your  iron  armour,  to 
/extinguish  the  flames  of  war,  and  with  hearts 
cleansed  of  all  your  cherished  desires,  to  accept 
these  precious  divine  gi(%6,  magnifying  and  ex* 
tolling  in  hymns  and  psalms  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  offering  our  humble 
thanks  to  his  successor  our  Lord  the  supreme 
Pontiff,  by  whom  ye  are  regenerate  and  blessed 
for  ever,  through  the  divine  grace  poured  forth 
from,  his  lips:  and  do  ye  place  his  image, 
adoirned  with  purple  aod  gold,  in  the  Amphi** 
theatre,  that  the  memory  of  the  most  merciful 
Father  of  his  country,  the  founder  and  liberator 
of  the  £ternal  City,  may  live  renowned  and 
survive  all  time.  For  what  Scipio,  what  Osssar, 
what  Metellus,  Marcdlus,  Fabius,--*names  of 
ancient  renown,  and  whom  as  liberators  of 
their  omntry  w€  deem  worthy  of  imperishable 
memory,  and  whose  venerable  and  precmus 
statues  are  admired  as  monuments  oftheir  virtue, 
and 'also  for  their  splendour, -»«*who  of  them 
have  adorned  their  country  with  so  much  glory  i 
*— -They,  indeed,  inmrms,and amidst  the  hard^ips 
of  war,  and  the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  the  blood 
and  destruction  of  their  fellow  citizens,  obtained 
victories:  but  he,  nnsolititfed,  has  prepared  for 
our  eyes  and  those  of  posterity  triumphs  immortal 
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pairuere  victorias^  Hie  ii0n  ^ogat^8  cum  omuiutn 
vita,  leticia  civium,  et  salute,  immort^es,'  ae 
eternos  subjecit  oculis  posteritatis  et  nostris  90I0 
verbo  triumphos.  Nonne  hie  est  qui  spirituali- 
bus  telis  armatus  exurgen^,  adversus  pr^sentes, 
futurasque  calamitates  patrie,  providum  belliim 
gerens,  omnem  miseriatn  inopum,  gentium  pau- 
perum,  Romane  reipublice  debilitate,  ac  paratam 
desperate  plebis  mortem,  uno  sanctissimo  ac  tri- 
umphali  verbo  delevit  f  Venerandam  itaqtie  et 
colendam  hujus  Patris  membriam  Romdnum 
genus  ceterorum  memoriis  antecellat,  presientes 
predicent,  et  levata  nacia  future  posteritatis 
expectet,  honorificantes  denique  urbem  acves- 
€ram  sanctissimam  tantis  maneribus  dignam, 
tantis  honoribus  celitus  validatam,  per  quam, 
fratres  carissinrii,  nisi  solutis  viciorum  cateia- 
mentis,  et  innocentibus,  ac  mundatis  pedibus 
aihbulare  gei^tibus  non  liceret,  quoniam  locus  in 
quo  stiktis,  et  vivitis^  terra  yerissime  sanctaeisU 

Annunciando  denique  vpbis  id  gaudium,  qli6d 
si  Ddniinas  noster  summus  Pbntifex  per  banc  ce- 
lestem  gratiam  vos  virtiites,  et  vicia  expurgare, 
optata  sibi  fama  dictante,  perceperit,  apertis 
todens  clemencie  suaS  alis  ad  visitacionem  dilectd 
iirbis  sue,  oum  cdmitiva  apostolorutp,  dcius^ 
quam  geotes  crederent,  transvolabit. 

Nicolaus  Laureneii,  Romanus  Consul,  orpha- 
norum,  viduarum,  et  pauperium  unicns  po|>u- 
laris  legatus  ad  Dominum  nostrum  Romanam 
Pontificem  animo,  manuque  pfopriisl        :    '  * 


letter  it  marked,  fol.  ISI*  ▼•  183.  of  the  iCodei^ 
Taurinensis,  and  has  never  before  been  publkbed. 
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and  eternal  by  giving  life  to  all,  and  happiness 
and  safety  to  the  state,  by  his  word  alone !  Is  it 
qot  he^  who,  armed  with  spiritual  weapons,  war- 
ring against  the  present  and  future  calamities  of 
his  country,  has  relieved  the  misery  of  nations, 
made  wretched  and  poor  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  and  has  driven  away 
from  the  despairing  people  the  death  which' was 
ready  for  them^  and  has  done  al}  th^s  by  one  most 
holy  and  triumphant  word  ? 

Let  the  Roman  race,  therefore,  prefer  the 
venerable  memory  of  thi^  their  Father  to  th^ 
memory  of  all  others  j  let;  the  present  pepplp 
fqretel^  and  let  our  rising  posterity  hop^  for 
another  such  !  Finally  )et  \i^  honour  your 
most  holy  city  worthy  Qtf  &^c\\  greitf;  gifts,  and 
strengthened  with  so  gre»t  glory  from  above, 
and  through  whic^,  ipy  dearest  br^hrpQ>  it  i|5 
not  permitted  for  the  i)ation^  to  walk  except 
the  sandals  of  their  vipes  be  loosened,  and  their 
feet  be  clean  an4  innocept,  for  verily  the  soi^ 
on  If hich  you  stand  and  live  is  hqly ) 

Lastly,  I  ai^nounce  these  glad  tidings  to  you, 
that  if  our  master  the  high  PpqtiQ^ should  receive 
a  previous  report  of  yqur  purification  by  oceans 
of  the  divine  grace,  be  will  open  the  wings  of 
his  repeated  clpmency,  and  0y  to  visit  bis  beloved 
city  with  the  company  of  his  4p9Bt}es  quicker 
than  the  nations  |do  @xpect, 

Nicolas  the  son  of  Laurentius,  the  Roman 
Consul,  the  only  Legate  of  the  people,  for  the 
pjrphans,  the  WidQws,  ^n4  the  Poor,  to  onv 
inaster  the  supreme  pontiff,  of  his  dwn  will,  ^n^ 
i/ifith  his  own  hand* 
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Copia  literarump  quas  misit  Tribunus  J^opulo  el 
Univbrsitati  Plterbii  de  obedientia,  ac  suhsidio 
reqidsitU  per  eum  pro  repuhlica  gubernanda. 

Auetore  clementissimo  Domino  nostro  Jesu 
Christo.  Nicolaus,  Seyeras  et  C3emens»  Liber* 
tatisy  pacis^  justicieque  Tribunus,  et  sacre  Ro- 
mane  rei  publice  Liberator,  nobilibui;  et  pro- 
dentibus  viris,  Potestati,  Capitaneo,  Bonis  Homi- 
nibus,  Sindico,  Consilio,  et  Ck>mmuni  (L-ivitatis 
Viterbii  in  Tuscia  constitutis,  sacri  Rotnani 
Populi  filiis,  et  devotis,  salutem,  et  cum'recon^ 
ciliacione  Dei  paeem  et  justiciam  venerari. 

Denunciamus  vobis  idgaudium  Domini  sancti 
Spiritus,  quod  pius  Pater^  et  Dominus  noster 
Jesus  Clmdtus  in  hac  veneranda  die  festivitatis 
Tasche  Pentecoste  per  inspiracionem  sanctam 
hujus  sancte  urbis,  et  populo  ejus,  ac  et  vobis 
et  omaibus  fidelibus  populis  viris,  qui  nostra 
membra  consistunt,  dignatus  est  miseracorditer 
elargiri.  Sane  cum  status  ipsius  alme  urbis,  et 
popuii,  ac  tocius  Homane  Proyincie  pravorum, 
ipt  criidelium  rector um  et  destructor um  ipsius 
ess^C  ex  omni  parte  quassatus,  in  perdicionem, 
et  miserabilem  destrucionem  jam  deducttur^ 
adeoque  intime  in  eadem  alma  urbe  omnis  erat 
tnortificata  justicia,  pax  expulsa,  prostrata  \i^ 
bertas,  ablata  securitas,  dampnata  caritas,  mi- 
sertcordia  et  devocio  prophanate,  quod  nondum 
extranei  et  peregrini  Veri  Christi  civ^s  Romani 
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Copy  of  the  Letters  which  the  Tribune  sent  to  the 
People  and  University  of  Viterbo^  concerning 
the  Obedience  a^id  Assistance  required  frwa 
them  in  the  Government  of  tfte  RepukUc* 

Under  the  authority  of  our  most  merciful 
Lord  jTeMtt  Christ*  Nicolas,  the  Severe  and 
Merciful,  of  liberty^  peace,  and  justice,  the  Tri* 
buue,  and  the  Liberator  of  the  sacred  Romw 
republic,  to  the  Noble  and  Prudent  Men,  to  the 
Podesta,  to  the  Captain,  to  the  Good  Meq, 
to  the  Sindic,  to  the  Council,  and  to  .  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Tuscan  city  qf 
Viterbo,  the  devoted  children  of  the  Romap 
people,  healthy  aod  through  the  recoociliatiou 
of  God,  the  love  of  peace  aod  justice. 

We  annotince  to  you  the  joy  of  the  Lord  the 
Udy  Sph'it,  which,  on  the  venerable  day  of 
the  festival  of  the  passover,  our  pious  father  aod 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  has  vouchsafed  ia  his  mercy 
to  bestow  upan  his  people,  and  upon  ypu,  and 
all  the  faithful  who  compose  our  memberi^ 
through  the  holy  inspirations  of  this  sacred  city. 
Verily,  when  the  state  of  the  cherished  city  itself, 
j^tfae  people,  and  the  whole  Roman  province, 
was  convulsed  on  every  side,  and  reduced  to 
perdition  and  wretched  ruin,  by  its  depraved* 
and  cruel,  and  destroying  rulers,-*«nd  justice 
was  so  inwardly  death-stricken  in  the  same  city» 
tranquiUity  so  expeJkd,  liberty  so  prostrate* 
security  so  taken  itway,  charity  so  ivjvre^ 
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carisslmi  provinciales  ad  comitatum  nostri  nul- 
Iktedas  ibidem  venire  poterant,  vel  inibi  rema- 
nere  seeuri,  quinmino  oppressiones  undique, 
aediciones,  hostilitates,  et  guerre,  distruciones 
animalium,  incendia  inUis  et  extra,  marique^ 
*  continue  effrenatissirae  penetrabantur,  cum 
tnagnis  ipsius  sancte  urbis,  et  totius  Romane 
provincie  periculis,  jacturis  et  dampnis.  anima- 
rum,  bonorum  et  corporum,  et  detrimento  non 
modico  totius  fidei  christiane  heu!  jam  dimi- 
nute,  et  quasi  totaliter  derelicte  erant  peregri- 
naciones,  et  visitaciones  indulgenciarum  et 
itinerum  Sanctissimorum  Apostolorum  Petri,  et 
Pauli,  civium»  principuroque  nostrorum,  et  alio- 
rum  sanctorum  Apostolorum  quorum  octo  in 
eadem  urbe  corpora  requiescuiit,  et  sanctorum 
infinitorum  Martyrum,  atque  virginuita,  in  quo- 
rum sanguine  ipsa  sancta  civitas  est  fundata; 
nee  mirandum  erat,  quin  ipsa  sancta  civitas, 
que  ad  consolacionem  animarum  constructa 
fuit,  et  que  fidelium  omnium  debet  esse  refu- 
giumi  facta  erat  oflfensionis  silva,  et  spelunca 
latronum  pocius  quam  civitas  apparebat;  vos 
etiam,  et  alii  devoti  popuii  nostri  nullum  ab 
ipsa  urbe  poteratis  percipere  consilium,  auxi- 
lium,  vel  favorem,  qui  primo  sub  specie  Benatus, 
sub  nomine  capitaneatus,  sub  colore  milicie 
eratis  oppress!,  et  iojuste  sepius  lacerati.  Igitur 
prefatus  Pater  et  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus 
ad  preces,  ut  credimus,  Beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli 
i^postolorum^  civium  princi^um  et  custpdum 
nostrorum,  misericorditer  excitatus,  ad  conaoe 
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«od  piety  and  devotiou  so  profaned,  that  the 
foreign  pilgrims,  the  true  citizens  of-  Christen^ 
dom,  and  our  very  dear  Roman  provincials,  could 
not  reach  our  convocations,  or  remain  in  theqi 
securely*  But  owing  to  the  oppressions  on  every 
jside,  the  seditions,  hostilities,  and  wars,  the 
ravageof  living  beings,the  conflagrations  which, 
within  and  without,  upon  the  land,  andon  the  wa- 
ters were^  continually  raging,  with  great  danger 
to  the  sacred  city  itself,  and  to  the  whole  Roman 
province,  with  the  loss  and  destruction  of  soul, 
and  body,  and  property,  and  with  no  small  detri- 
ment to  the  whole  Christian  faith^  now,  alas, 
decayed!  the  pilgrimages  and  the  visitation  for 
indulgences,  and  to  the  shrines  of  the  most  holy 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  our  citizens  and  chiefs, 
and  of  other  holy  apostles,  eight,  of  whose  bo- 
dies rest  in  this  city,  and  of  innumerable  holy 
martyrs  and  virgins,  in  whose  blood  the  very 
city  itself  is  founded,  became  as  it,  were  totally 
abandoned:  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  holy  city  itself,  which  was  nlade  for  the 
comfort  of  our  souls,  and  should  be  the  refuge 
of  all  the  faithful,  became  a  forest  of  crimes, 
and  resembled  a  den  of  thieves  more  than  a 
pity :  ye  also  and  others  of  our  devoted  people 
vrere  not  -^ble  to  obtain  counsel,  or  assistance, 
or  favour  from  the  city,  but  were  oppressed, 
and  oftentimes  unjustly  injured  first  by  what 
niras  called  a  Senate,  then  under  the  name  of  a  Ca- 
pitanate,  and  with  the  pretext  of  military  service. 
Wherefore  oqr  aforesaid  Father  atid  Lord 
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laciofiem  non  solum  Romanorum  civium,  ver- 
min tocios  nostre  provincie  cemitatum^  pere* 
grinarum,  et  aliorum  omnium  fidelium  Cbris- 
tianorum,  ipsum  Romanum  populum  inspira- 
Clone  spif  ttus  sancti  ad  veritatem,  et  concordiam 
revocavit,  ad  desiderium  libertatis',  justicie,  in- 
flammaviti  etad  salutemi  et  defensionem  auam, 
^t  tiostram  mirabiliter  illustravit,  et  ad  observa- 
ctonem  perpetuara  bone  voluntatis!  sancte,  et 
juste  deliberacionis  coram :  idem  populus,  nobis, 
licet  indigno^  plenam,  et  liberam  potestatem,  et 
auctoritatem  reformandi,  et  conservandi  statum 
pacificum  dicte  urbis,  et  tocius  Romane  pro- 
vincie, ac  liberiim  professus.  arbitrium  com- 
misit,  et  concessit  in  suo  publico,  et  solempnis- 
simo  Parlamento,  ac  plena  concordia  tocius  po- 
puli  prelibati.  Nos  autem,  licet  ad  supporta^ 
ciohem  tanti  oneris  hameros  nostros  insuffi« 
cientes,  et  debiles  cognoscamus ;  tamen,  aper- 

sfrime  cogooscentes,  quod  a  Domino  factum 
est  istiid>  et  est  mirabilius  in  oculis  nostris,  et 
de  gratia  Dei,  et  beatorum  Petri,  et  Pauli,  ejus 
gratia,  et  favore  confisi,  ae  de  Romani  popuU 
nostris,  et  tocius  Romane  provincie  sequelis,  et 
6ufii*agiid  spem  habentes,  auctoritatem,  et  potes* 
Catem.  predictas  devoto  corde,  et  animo  virili 
suscepimns,  et  ad  reformacionem,  et  renova- 
cionem  justicie,  libertatis,  et  securitatis,  stii- 
tusque  pacifici  prefate  Romane  urbis,  ac  totius 
provincie,  oculos  nostre  mentis  direximus,  et 
prosequi  intendimus  viriliter,  et  potenter,  securi" 

dual  ordinem  antique  justicie^  per  virtutem 
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Jesus  Gbrist,  moYed  with  compassion^  as  we . 
betievef  by  the  prayers  of  the  blessed  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul^  our  chfef  citizens  and  guar* 
dians,  hath  (for  the  comforting  not  only  of  our 
Roman  citizens,  but  of  all  the  provinces  and 
counties  and  of  all  pilgrims  and  other  faithful 
Christians)  recalled  .this  very  Roman  people  to 
truth  and  concord  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  hath  inflamed  them  with  a  desire  of 
liberty  and  justice,  and  enlightened  them  for 
their  security,  for  their  own  and  our  defence,  and 
far  the  perpetual  observance  of  good  will, of  holy, 
and  upright  judgment.  And  this  same  people 
hath,  of  their  own  free  will,  and  unanimous  ac-* 
cord  ia their  public  and  most  solemn  parliament, 
grf^uted  and  entrusted  ts>  us,  though  unworthy, 
fiill  and  free  power  and  authority  to  reform  and 
preserve  the  tranquil  state  of  the  said  city,  and  of 
the  whole  Roiman  province-^^nd,  notwithstand- 
ing we  feel  pur  shoulders  insufficient,  and  too 
weak  for  so  great  a  load,  yet,  seeing  most  clearly 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  is  a  miracle 
ip  our  eyes,  and  trusting,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  blessed  Peter  and  Paul,  to  his  grace 
.  and  favour,  and  relying  on  the  followers  and  sof* 
fiages  of  theRoraan  people,  and  of  the  whole  Ro-* 
mzn  province,  we  have  with  a  devout  heart  and 
manly  resolution  taken  upon  ourselves  the  afore^ 
said  authority  and  power,  and  have  directed  the 
eyes  of  our  mind  to  the  reform  and  regeneration* 
of  jostice,  liberty,  security,  pnd  tranquillityi 
of  the  aforesaid  Roman  dty,  aitd  whole  pro^j 
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juste^  fortisque  milicie  moderacioner'Qiiaprop'^ 
ter  nobtlitatein,  prudeDciam  et  devocionem  vm« 
tram  presentibus  exhortamur^  gratias  reddatisr 
altissirao  salvatori,  ac  saDctissimis  apostolis  suis, 
quoniam  in  tempus  afBictionis^  et  desperaciofria 
propinaverunt  Romano  populo,  ac  nobis  conso* 
lacionis  remedium,  ac  8ali\tis;  suscipientes  et 
participantes  nobiscum  hoc  donum  Dei  cunr 
magna  leticia,  gestis  et  gaudiis  manifestis ;  nee- 
non  ad  doroandum  protinus,  et  prota^endum 
superbiam,  et  tirampnidem  quoumcunque  re<> 
bellium ;  credente^  hunc  vobis  a  Christo  codp- 
cessKim  impedire  quomodolibet,  vel  turbare 
statum^  propulsata  campana  communis,  et  pre- 
conibus  destinatis  sollicitatis  populum,  et  com^ 
mune  ad  prfparaadum  se  armis,  equis^  et  ceteris 
opportunis  ad  exercitum>  et  destrucionem  eo- 
iiun»  et  exterminium  mantfestnm,  et  sub  pro- 
tecione  Dei,  et  vexillo  sancte  justicie  cum  ma^^ 
nibus  nostris,  superbie  et  tirampnidies  confim^ 
deotor^  et  Ubertas^,  pax,  et  justitia  per  totam 
Romanam  provinciam  reformetirr. .  Nihilomi^ 
nus  vobis  tenore  presentinm,  sub  fide,  legalitate^ 
et  pena  arbitraria  precipimus,  et  mandamus^ 
quatenus  infra  tres  dies  post  asignacionem  pre-* 
sentium,  mictatis  ad  nos  duos  syndicos,  et  am- 
baxiatores  ydoneos  vestra  terre  ad  consilium,  et 
Parlamentum,  que  intendimus  in  ets  diebus  in 
Komanorum  commodo  ad  salirtem,  et  pa<;em 
tocius  nostre  provincie  celebrare:  vdumusqu^ 
et  in  signum  xfiritatis  et  ^moria  p^eaentf biii^ 
postulamus,  jquatenus  :unttni^  sapientiim  *  juri» 
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irince;  aiid  we  will  resolutely  and  strenuously 
follow  up  the  order  of  ancient  justice,  by 
virtue  of  a  cobstttutional  and  moderately  strong 
army. 

'  We  therefore  recommend  it  to  your  dignity, 
and  prudence,  and  devotion,  to  return  thanks  to 
the  most  high  Saviour,  and  to  his  holy  apostles, 
because  that  in  the  season  of  affliction  and  de- 
spair they  have  greeted  the  Roman  people  and 
us  with  comfort  and  salvation,  partaking  and 
participating  with  us  in  this  gifl*  of  God  with  ex« 
ceeding  gladness  and  manifest  signs  of  joy.  We 
exhort  y9u  also  to  3ubdue  and  quell  the  pride, 
tyranny,  and  rebellion  of  those  who  think  to 
harass  and  confound  this  state,  granted  us  by 
Christ,  in  whatsoever  manner  it  may  be :  do  you 
by  sounding  the  alarm  bell,  or  by  the  public 
criers  destined  for  that  purpose,  summon  the 
people  and  Commune  to  equip  themselves  with 
arms,  horses^  and  other  warlike  materials  for  the 
destruction  of  any  such,  and  for  their  manifest 
extermination :  so  that  under  the  protection  of 
God,  and  the  standard  of  holy  justice  in  our 
hands,  may  their  pride  and  usurpation  be  con- 
founded, and  liberty,  peace,  and  justice,  be  re- 
formed through  the  whole  Roman  province. 
We  no  less  command  and  order,  by  the  tenor 
of  these  presents  under  your  faith,  loyalty,  and 
for  fear  of  such  penalties  as  may  seem  fitting, 
that  you  send  two  proper  Sindics  and  Ambas- 
sadors of  your  district  to  our  council  and  par* 
liament,  which  we  mean  to  hold  in  these  days. 
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peritunii  quern  vo8'dux:entt9eligendiSft,  adsos 
particulariter  destinetisj  quem  ex  nunc  in  ftu- 
mero  judicum  conaistorii  aostti  cum  salariOi 
gagiis,  et  muneribus  conjunctis  pro  se^.meii6i<» 
bus  deputamus.  Datiun  in  Capitolio»  vigesiino 
quarto  mensis  Man  deGima  quinta  iudicioiie?. 

■ 

>  This  is  marked  fbl.  l65  intho  Tunn  MSS.  It  has  not 
been  thoaght  worth  while  to  no^ke  any  attempt  at  emenda- 
tions: the  style  and  historical  notices^  not  the  language, 
being  the  principal  object  of  pubJiriting  these  letters.  'Bte 
absence  of  die  diphthong  is  observable  throoghout  the  whi»le 
of  the  manuscript. 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  Romans,  and  the  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  our  whole  province :  and  we 
will)  and  by  these  presents  do  require,  as  a  token 
of  our  affection  and  love,  that  you  specifically 
appoint  for  us  at  least  one  wise  man  learned  in 
the  law,  whom  you  sliall  deem  eligible,  and 
whom  we,  from  this  date,  depute  among  the 
number  of  judges  of  our  constitution,  with  the 
salaries,  profits,  and  emoluments  appertaining. 

Given  in  the  Capitol,  the  24th  day  of  May, 
15th  indiction. 


M  M 
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itespansio  D&ifkm  Tribuni  frafUthiissa  ainkd  sua 
in  Rotnana  'Curia  cdMntoranHf  ea  quod  primp 
iibi  :gcripserdtf  quod  dicebatnr  per  Curiam  quod 
ierrore  preteriH  volebat  dimttere  officiuth  Tri- 
hunatus. 

Atnfcfe  Karissiime.  Inter  causes  afia^,  gfriba» 
multiplicitur  vobis  afficimur/ continue  oMiga- 
mur,  et  tenemur  vobfs  de  frequentia  lilerarum, 
quas  nobis  ita  soUicite  direxistis,  et  si  ad  ea  noD 
hucusque  rescripsimus,  non  processit  ex  alia 
quam  ex  diversitate  ardua,  et  arduitate  diversa 
negociorum,  quibus  persona  nostra  continue 
occupatur.  Scire  tamen  vos  cupimus,  et  tenere 
certissimum,  quod  urbs  sic  reducta  est  ad  sta« 
tum^  Spiritu  Sancto  faciente,  pacificum,  libe- 

rum,  et  felicem,  quod  non  videntibus  impossi- 
bile  foret  credi :  nemo  enim  credere  posse€ 
Romanum  popuium  plenum  dissidiis,  hactenu» 
sordidum  omni  genere  viciorum,  reductum  ad 
tante  unitatis  effectum^  ad  tantumque  amorem 
justicie,  et  honeste  virtutis,  et  pacis  in  tanta 
temporis  brevitate  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  domitis  cessanti* 
bus  odiis,  percusstonibus,  homicidiis^  et  rapinis. 
Nee  est  in  urbe  qui  ludo  uti  audeat  taxillari  ^ 
qui  Deum,  vel  sanctos  audeat  heessire  htasphe- 
mia;  nee  laicus  quispiam,  qui  teneat  con« 
cubinam,  inimicantes  omnes  gaudent^  etiam 
leta  pace  uxores^  diucius  a  virisr  abjecte^  ad 
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Reply  of  the  Lord  TMbune  tmt  -  to  his  friend  m 
the  Roman  court'  to  that  "which  he  had  tmttem 
mentioning  the  report  that  prevailed  in  the  court 
that,  alarmed  at  what  had  happened^  he  rms  &# 
sirous  of  resigning  the  Trihuneship* 

£)earest  Friend. 

Amongst  the  other  causes  on  accoont 
of  which  we  are  in  innumerable  ways  afiected 
towards  you,  we  are  continually  obliged  and 
beholden  to  you  for  the  frequency  of  the  letters 
which  you  have  written  to  us ;  and  if  we  have 
not  hitherto  replied  to  them,  it  has  only  pro- 
ceeded from  the  difficult  variety  and  various 
difficulty  of  the  concerns  with  which  our  person 
is  contimially  occupied. 

We  are  desirous,  however,  that  you  should 
know  and  be  assured  that,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  city  has  been  brought  back  to  a 
state  so  tranquil,  free,  and  happy,  as  to  be  incre- 
dible to  those  who  do  not  witness  it  j  for  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  the  Roman  people,  till 
now  full  of  dissension,  and  corrupted  by  every 
description  of  vice,  should  be  so  soon  reduced 
to  a  state  of  such  unanimity,  and  to  so  great  a 
love  of  justice,  honourable  virtue,  and  peace, 
and  that  hatred,  assaults,  murder,  and  rapine 
should  be  subdued  and  put  an  end  to.    Nor 

hAt  Awigaan. 
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virM  reducte  sunt.  Magnates^  quibus  inequa 
reram  cooimunitas  causam  dissensioois  pre- 
Mabaty  ad  divi^onem,  et  porcionetn  eqaalein ; 
nee  oon  et  discordes  omnes  ad  concorditm 
tempore  isto  nostri  regiminis  per  Dei  gratiam 
mirabiliter  sunt  reducti;  et  totus  Rotnanus 
populus  ad  devocionem  accensi  plusquam  nun- 
quam  fuerunt  a  nativitate  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi  gloriosissimi.  Quilibet  suo  gaudet, 
quilibet  de  suo  vivere  est  cootentus.  Securi  ad 
urbem  veniunt  qui  solebant  in  urbis  janui^ 
fpoliari  peregrini  cujuslibet  nationis.  Fax 
yiget^  et  floret  securitas.  Non  sunt  modo  Cas- 
tra  Potentum,  ut  hactenus,  spelunce  latronum ; 
nee  retinent  eos  silve.  £t  novit  Deus,  cui 
omnia  patent,  quod  non  ambicio  dignitatis, 
officii,  fame,  honoris,  vel  aure  mundialis,  quam 
semper  abhorrui,  sicut,  cenum,  sed  desiderium 
communis  boni  tocius  reipublice  hujusque  sanc- 
tissimi  status  induxit  nos  coUa  submittere  jugo 
adeo  ponderoso  *  *  *  ^  nostris  humeris  non  ab 
homine,  sed  a  Deo,  qui  novit  si  officium  istud 
fuit  per  nos  precibus  procuratum ;  'si  officia, 
beneficia,  et  bonores  consanguineis  nostris  con- 
tulimus ;  si  nobis  pecuniam  cumulamus ;  si  a 
veritate  recedimus;  si  homines  tenemus  in  verbis, 
si  nobis,  vel  heredibus  nostris  facimus  composi- 
Clones ;  si  in  ciborum  dulcedine,  aut  voluptate 
aliqua  delectamur;  et  si  quidquam  gerimus 
aimulatum.  Testis  est  nobis  Deus  de  iis,  que 
feclmus  et  facimus  pauperibus,  viduis,  orphanis 
et  pupillis.    Multo  vivebat  quietius  Cola  Lau* 
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is  there  any  person  in  the  city  who  dares  to  play 
at  forbidden  gaoieSi  nor  ia  jN-ovoke  God  Or  his 
sainta  with  blasphemy ;  there  is  no  layman  who 
keeps  his  concubine;  all  enemies  are  recon- 
ciled; and  even  wives,  who  had  been  long 
cast  off,  return  to  their  husbands.  The  nObles» 
who  had  grounds  of  dissension  in  the  unjust  Com- 
munity of  property,  have  consented  to  an  equal 
division  and  proportion ;  all  the  discontented, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  are  wonderfully 
brought  to  contentment  in  this  period  of  our  go* 
vemment,  and  the  whole  Roman  people  has  been 
animated  to  a  devotion,  such  as  has  never  been 
witnessed  since  the  nativity  of  our  most  glo- 
rious Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Every  man  enjoys  his 
own :  every  man  is  content  to  live  on  his 
own.  Pilgrims  of  every  nation»  who  used  to  be 
plundered  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  now  come  to 
us  in  safety.  Peace  blossoms  forth,  and  security 
flourishes.  The  castles  of  the  nobles  are  not 
as  hitherto  dens  of  thieves ;  nor  do  our  woods 
abound  with  robbers.  And  God,  by  whom  all 
things  are  seen,  knows  that  no  ambition  for 
dignity,  office,  fame,  honour,  or  worldly  favour, 
which  I  have  always  abhorred  like  dirt,  but 
anxiety  for  the  general  good  of  the  Republic, 
and  of  this  holy  state,  induced  us  to  submit  our 
neck  to  so  ponderous  a  yoke,  placed  upon  our 
shoulderb  not  by  man  but  by  God,  who  can 
testify  whether  this,  office  was  put  upon  us  at 
our  own  intreaties ;  whether  we  have  conferred 
places,  benefits,  or  honours  upon  our  relations  ^ 
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r^nfjtts  quftin  Tribuims.  Sed  pro  huius  loci 
b6ati  amore  labores  repqtainus  nobis  singulos 
ad  quietem,  immo  in  testimonio  Spiritus  Sanctt, 
^t  Beatorum  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Fiauli^  quo* 
rum  causam  prosequimnr,  et  tuemur.  Hora 
diei  quietem  suinere  posaumus;  setl  noctem 
addimus  q>eri,  et  labori. 
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whether  we  have  heaped  up  money  for  our^ 
selves ;  whether  departed  from  truth ;  whether 
we  haise  held  men  together  by.  woida  only ; 
whether  we  compound  for  ourselves  or  our  heirs  $ 
whether  we  are  fond  of  luxury  ill  our  food,  or  of 
any  voluptuousness ;  and  whether  we  have  done 
any  thing  with  hypocrisy. '  God  is  our  witness  of 
what  we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  fbrthe  poor-^ 
Ibr  the  widows,  and  for  the  orphans,  and  all  the 
young.  Cola  the  son  of  Laurence  lived  much 
more  tranquilly  than  Cola  the  Tribune:  but  ^ 
the  love  which  we  bear  to  this  place,  we  consider 
all  our  labours  are  f&r  its  tranquillity,  and  fb^ 
this  we  appeal  to  the  witness  of  the  Hdy  Spirit^ 
and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  whose 
cause  we  foltow  and  dei^nd.  At  the  hepp  of 
day  we  can  take  rest,  but  the  ni^ht  we  give  to 
labour  aad  siudy. 


&3d 


Primum  Memhnm  praentis  Litere. 

Ad  id  auteiUi  quod  sciribitis  audivisse,  quod 

iDceptum  jam  tcrreri^  scire  vo%  facimus^  quod 

sic  Spiritus  Sanptus,  *per  quem  dirigimur,  et 

puwtmur^  faot  animum  nostrum  fortem»  quod 

ulia  discnmina  non  tilvemus;  immo  si  tptus 

munduSy  et  homines  sancte  fidei  cbristiane,  et 

perfidianiQi  l)$braicef  ^.t  pagane  jciontrarjarentur 

nobis,  non  prjppterea  terremur.     Nobis  enim 

propositum  est  cuqi  reverencia  J9ei»  et  Sapcte 

Matris  £cclesie»  et  pro  amore,  et  cultu  joyticie 

vel)(s  morj.      T^l^  jtutem  tin^ofis  opinio^  qui 

nunquam  cecidit  nee  cadere   pot^it  i]|  cor 

postrum,  potuit  fprtasse  prqcedere  ex  eo,  quod, 

dum  pridem,  in  concilio  peterimus,  quod  istud 

officium  in  diversas  persona?  singulis    trihus 

mensibus  mutaretur,  illi,  qui  in  concilio  erant 

aceratis  pre  tristitia  yestibus,  omnes  concla- 

mantes   lacrimabilitef   responderunt,  dicentes 

aut  quod  iste  status  sanctissiipus  decidat,  et 

regimen  istud  aid  aliud  deveniret,  singuli  mo- 

Tiamur,  ita  quod  illud,  quod  facjebamus  causa 

virtutis,  adscripsit  nobis  aliena  ignorancia  ad 

timorem.    Nee  id  ob  aliud  petebamus,  ni$i  ne 

causa  nostri  ad  perpetuitatem  officii  aspirare 

aliquatenus  crederemur. 
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Fir  it  Pari  of  this  Letter. 

With  regard  to  what  you  mention  as  lAving 
heard,  that  we  bad  begun  to  be  frightenecli  we 
give  you  to  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  which  go- 
verns and  cherishes  us,  so  fortifies  our  mind  that 
we  fear  no  perils ;  nay,  if  the  whole  world,  both 
people  of  the  holy  Christian  faith,  and  perfidioUi 
Jews  and  Pagans  should  oppose,  we  would  not 
therefore  be  dismayed ;  for  it  is  our  intention 
and  desire  with  al^  due  reverence  to  God,  and 
our  Holy  Mother  Church,  to  die  for  the  love 
and  maintainance  of  justice. 

But  is  it  probable  that  such  mention  of  terror, 

which  never  did,  and  never  can,  reach  our  heart, 

arose  from  this  circumstance,  that  when  we 

proposed  in  council  that  this  office  should  be 

changed  and  given  to  different  persons  every 

three  months,  those  who  were  present,  tearing 

their  garments  in  sadness,  and  weeping,  began 

to  exclaim,  that  **  the  Good  Estate  itself  would 

/'  peri8^9  that  the  government  would  undergo  a 

'*  change,  and  all  would  be  slain" — ^so  that  what 

we  did  out  of  our  love  of  virtue,  the  ignorance 

of  others  hath  ascribed  to  fear.    And  we  only 

desired  this  meaisure,  that  we  might  not  be 

thought  in  any  way,  on  our  own  account,  to 

aspire  to  hold  this  office  in  perpetuity. 
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Secundum  Membrum. 

Vos  etism  capimus  non  latere^  quod  Joannes 
de  Vico,  olim  prefectus  fndda  (fatricida)  et 
proditor  vocatus,  et  expectatus  diutius,  venire 
nolait  ad  mandata ;  propter  >  quod  contra  eum 
dirextmus  nostrum  victoriosum  exercitum,  qui 
jam  oceupavit  Vetrallam,  et  Viterbium  ten^ 
obsessum,  quod  continue  devastatur.  Omnes 
quoque  Tuscie  Civitates  miserunt  jam  in  ser- 
ritio  nostro,  et  Romani  Populi  in  dictum  nos- 
trum exercitum  auxtlia  gentisr  sue*  Opines  hoc 
statu  letantur,  omnes  Romano  populo  favent 
contra  proditorem  prefatum.  Soli  rectores  Pa^ 
trimonn,  et  Campanie  assistunt,  et  subfavent 
proditori  qui  aiiter  fuerant  sui  hostes ;  de  quo 
etsi  dolemus,  sine  causa  nos  tractari  indebite  ab 
eisdem,  atttori  tamen  in  mente  peragtmus,  quod 
proinde  tarbabuntnr  omnia  corda  Romanorum. 
Vfdetur  enim  eis  in  eulpas  ipsorum  Reetonim 
Tion  solum  ab  eis,  sed  a  Domino  nostro  Summo 
Pbntifice  recipere  lesionem;  dieunt  quidam: 
DOs  Domini  nostri  summi  Pbntificis  in  auxiliiii 
sperabamuSf  et  officiates  suos  ita  nobis  contra- 
ries experimur,  quod  non  sit  sine  aliquali  in- 
famia  Domini  prelibati ;  fratisque  germani  dicti 
Comitis  Campanie  cum  quatuor'bannerlis  equi* 
tum,  et  cum  gente  Regis  Ungarie  invadentis 
Regnum  Sicilie  in  Aquila  contra  Reginam  Joan- 
nam,  et  Domiqqm  nostrun^  rommum  Ponti- 
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Second  Part. 

W^  are  also  desirous,  that  it  shottld  not  be 
concealed  from  you,  that  John  de  Vico  (formet^ 
prefect)  fratricide,  and  traitor,  though  called 
and  expected  a  long  time,  would  not  come  to 
our  summons :  we  have,  therefore,  sent  against 
him  our  victorious  army,  which  hath  occupied 
Vetralla,  and  keeps  Viterbo,  which  is  incessaiMly 
laid  waste,  in  siege.  AH  the  Tuscan  states  also 
in  our  service,  and  the  Roman  people,  have  sent 
auxiliaries  from  their  own  people  to  our  said 
army.  All  rejoice  in  this  proceeding,  aU  assist 
the  Roman  people  against  the  aforesaid  traitor. 
But  the  governors  of  the  Patrimony^  and  of  Cam- 
pania, who  were  formerly  his  enemies,  connive 
with  the  traitor,  which,  although  it  sorefy 
grieves  us  that  we  should  be  treated  so  un- 
wortHly,  yet  are  we  more  deeply  affected, 
because  the  hearts  of  all  our  Romans  wiB  be 
troubled  thereat:  for  it  is  their  belief,  that 
owing  to  the  offence  of  these  governors,  they  are 
not  only  injured  by  those  lords  themselves,  but 
also  by  their  lord  the  Pope  himself;  for,  say 
they,  we  trusted  in  the  assistance  of  our  lord 
the  Pope,  and  now  we  see  his  officers  are  against 
us,  and  against  us  to  the  discredit,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  same  lord  the  Pope,  and  of  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Count  of  Campania,  invading  with 
four  banners  of  horse,  and  with  the  people  of 

*  A  part  of  the  Ronuui  states  called  the  Patrimoay  o£  St. 
Peter. 
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ficem }  Nee  obmittemus,  quod  Unta  est  circa 
hunc  statum  vicinarum  bona  dispositio  civita- 
tuiDs.qaod  viginti  sex  denarios  antique  parve 
aionete^  valentes  nunc  Carlenum  uuum,  et  de- 
narios quatuor  parvos,  petitos  ab  eis  pro  quoLU 
bet  focolari,  libenter  exsolvunt,  videntes  nos 
ipsam  pecuniam,  et  aliam  pro  defensione  perso- 
aarum,  et  rerum  suarum  in  stipendia  mUitie  con- 
verttsse,  quanivis  Rectores  ipsi  hoc  visi  fuerint 
in^edire ;  et  illi,  a  quibus  pecuniatn  ipsam  non 
petimus,  dolent  quodamniodo»  et  spontanee  soU 
vunt  illam,  ne  a  defensione  nostra  videantur 
^xclusi.  Igitur  nulla  nos  cura  soUicitat,  si,  Deo 
exeunte  nobiscuro,  nobis  homines  adversari  con- 
tingat ;  et  spem  nostram  in  Deo  posuimus ;  de 
^uxiliis  hominum  non  curamus.  Legisse  nam- 
que  recolimus,  et  vidisse  virum  in  sui,  et  ho- 
minis  potentia  confidentem  sucumbere^  et  quod 
humana  auxilia  in  ejus,  ad  cujus  sunt  parata 
favorem,  sepe  in  confusionem  sint  solita  tor* 
queri.  Quidquid  igitur  nobis  objicitur,  quasi 
mane  *  ^  *  *  reputamus,  existentes  certi,  quod 
^uanto  plus  hie  status  sanctissimus  impugnatur 
in  terris  ab  horoine,  in  celis  rdboratur  plus  a 
Deo,  qui  quod  ipse  dig|iatu3  est  misericorditer 
aUbilire,  non  patitur  per  homines  infirmarif 
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the  king  of  Hungary^  the  kingdom  of  Sicity, 
in  Aqmla^  in  prejudice  of  Queen  Joanna  and  of 
our  sovereign  lord  the  Pope.  Nor  will  we  omit^ 
that  such  is  the  good  disposition  of  the  cities 
near  this  state,  that  they  willingly  pay  twenjj^-six 
pence  of  the  ancient  small  money,  (now  worth 
a  carline)  and  four  small  pence  which  are  de- 
manded of  them  for  each  hearth :  for  they  see 
that  we  convert  this  and  other  money  into  sti* 
pends  for  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  their  per«>' 
sons  and  property,  and  notwithstanding  the 
governors  themselves  would  hinder  this  tribute, 
those  from  whom  we  have  not  demanded  con^- 
tribution,  are  in  some  measure  disappointed, 
and  offer  it  of  their  own  accord,  that  they  may 
not  appear  excluded  from  our  protection. 

We  are  therefore  under  no  apprehensions, 
if  men  should  become  our  adversaries,  whilst 
God  goes  out  with  us :  and  we  have  placed  our 
reliance  on  God,  not  caring  for  the  help  of  man. 
For  we  recollect  to  have  read  of,  and  have 
seen  such  as  trusted  to  human  powers,  suc- 
cumb, and  human  aid  is  wont  to  he  turned  to 
the  confusion  of  him  for  whose  help  it  was  pre- 
pared. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  what  is  objected 
to  us  as  *  *  *  *  *  being  certain  thkt  the  more 
this  Holy  State  is  assailed  on  earth  by  men,  the 
more  it  is  fortified  in  heaven  by  God,  who  does 
not  permit  that  what  he  has  pitifully  vouch* 
safed  to  establish,  should  be  loosened  by  the 
hand  of  man. 
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Tercium  Membrum. 

Ad  diacolisolacionein  nostram  iUud  novum 
ttft:cidit*  quod,  tenentibus  nobis  in  carcere  singu- 
lo6  potentes  de  hujus  status  impedicioncsuspeC'- 
tos,  et  cum  eis  nuperrime  Lucam  de  Sabelloi 
Vkarius  Domini  nostii  Pape,  aUt  timore  ipsius 
Luce  perterritus,  vel  aliis  tirampnidum  doUsftex**^ 
uSfCredentium  adturbacionem  hujussanctistafus 
preter  i'stas  non  posse  unam  aliam  invenire  can* 
sam,  querit  de  capitolio  reoedendi :  nee  unquasi 
in  altquo  volumus,  ob  Dooiini  nostri  summi 
Pontificis  reverenciam,  tjus  honoribus,  et  bene* 
placitis  deviate;  de quoetiam  Romanus Populus 
est  admiradone,  et  daiore  commotus,  dum  sin- 
gulos  officiales  Domini  nostri  summi  P<mtificis, 
aliquos  malacia,  aliquem  negligencia  obviare 
prospiciunt  hutc  sancto  statui,  et  quieti.  Sed 
fruatra  tumescuat  maria,  frustra  venti  funaU^ 
fnistra  ignis  crepitat,  et  inanes  resolvuntoi  in 
faviilas  contra  hominem  in  Domine  contidentemK 
qui,  sicut  Mons  Syon,  non  poterit  commoveri : 
nee  obmittimus,  quod  Comes  Campanie  cum 
abquibus  tirampnis  dqmnalrilibus  machinatus, 
procoravit  ires  Bannerias  equttum  a  9e  doUMie 
remowre,  quasi  reDunciasaet  eisd^n,  ^t  jfMi 
veirientes  .ad  nostm  stqpendia^  debebant  nos  oc* 
cidere,  pnmt  isKter  eos  faerat  ordiABtom.  Sed 
Detis,  defensor  noster,  de  eorum  manibus  nos» 
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Third  Part. 


It  lias  lately  happened  to  our  discomfort^ 
tHat»  whilst  we  he^d  in  prison  certain  princes 
suspected  of  opposition  to  this  state»  and  amongst 
them  very  recently  Luca  of  Sabello,  the  Vicar 
of  oiir  lord  the  Pope,  either  overcome  with 
terror  of  the  said  Luke,  or  influenced  by  the 
treachery  of  usui]>erd  (who  could  find  no  other 
means  of  disturbing  this  holy  state)  is  seeking 
to  'quit  the  Capitol :  nor  would  we  ever  do  any 
thiag  contrary  to  his  dignity  and  wishes  out  of 
the  reverence  we  bear  out  lord  the  Pope,  towards 
whom  also  the  Roman  people. are  moved  with 
wonder  and  grief  oa  beholding  the  (#cers  of 
our  lord  the  supreme  Pontiff  endangering  the 
tranquillity  of  this  holy  state,  some  £rom  malice, 
others  by  negligef^ce. 

But  the  billows  swell  in  vain— -in  vain  the 
witids  rage,  and  in  vain  the  fires  crackle,  and 
are  dissipated  mto  empty  sparks  against  the 
mapr  who  ,puts  his  trust  In  God,  who  is  as  im- 
moveable as  Mount  Sion*  We  do  not  omit,  that 
the  Count  of  Campania,  with  certain  damnable 
tyitaots  has*con£rived  that  three  banners  of  horse 
should  leave  his  party  by  stealth  as  if  he  had  re^ 
nounced  them,  and  come  linto  our  pay  i(x  the 
puipose  of  slaying  us,  as  had  been  determined 
amon^  them.  But  God»  our  defender,  has 
saved  our  innocence  out  of  their  iaiands. 

Know»  also,  that  in  contempt  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  John  de  Vico,  that  moi^  wicked 
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tram  innocentiam  liberavit.  Sciatis  ecfam  ad 
despectum,  et  cledecus  Joannia  de  Vicoi  ne- 
quissimi  proditoris^  recepixttus  a  Romano  Populo 
officium  Prefecture^  urbis  ad  gaudium,  stubjun* 
gentes,  quod  in  Dei  nomine  in  Kalendis  AugUsti 
proxime  futuro  die  Pontificali,  a6  Imperiali 
intendimus  per  Romanum  Populum,  Spiritiit 
Sancti  gratia,  ad  militiam  promoveri,  et  sic  €ix- 
istentes  ^iritus  Sancti  Miles,  in  festo  glofiose 
Virginis  Marie  ejusdem  mensis,  Tribunicia  lau- 
rea,  quam  Tribuni  antiquitus  assAimebant  dis- 
posuimus  coronari,  mores  eorum  imitari  eciam 
non  verebamur,  qui  ab  aratris  ad  officia  pto^ 
moti  videbantur. 

De  iis  omnibus  informatis  reverendum  Pa- 
trem  Dominum  de  filiis  Ursis  Domini  Papi 
Notarium,  qui  nobis  quam  plurimum  ascripsit, 
nee  habuimus  adhuc  sibi  copiam  rescribendi» 
£t  excusatis  nos  ei,  quod  si  modo  non  eicri- 
bimus,  est  enim  propter  festinaneiam  hujuft 
occurrentis;  vos  quoque  kalidissime  studeatis 
et  vestnim  reditum  festinare,  quia  vobis  phovi- 
dimus  de  officio  honorabili,atque  bono ;  sdentes, 
quod  non  de  facili,  non  simonia,  non  precibus,  et 
instancia  aliena  officiales  assumimus,  sed  opini* 
one  virtutis  viros  probos  ad  officia  promovemus. 

Datum  in  Capitolio,  in  quo,  regnante  jus^ 
ticia,  recto  corde  vigemud,  die  decimaquinta 
Julii,  decimaquinta  indicione»  liberate  rei  pub-^ 
lice  anno  primo^ 

t  The  foregoing  letter  is  marked  fo].  175^  1769  ef  the 
Turin  M8S. 
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traitor,  we  have  received  froih  the  Roman  pe(U 
pie  the  prefectureship,  to  the  joy  of  the  city,  and 
that,  through  the  Roman  people  and  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  in  the  name  of  God  on  the 
pontifical  and  imperial  day  of  the  approaching 
kalends  of  August  do  intend  to  be  promoted 
to  the  knighthood;  and  thus  having  become  a 
knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  have  arranged 
that  we  shall  be  crowned,  on  the  festival  of  the! 
glorious  Virgin  Mary  in  the  same  month,  with 
the  Tribunician  Laurel,  which  the  tribunes 
assumed  of  old,  not  fearing  to  imitate  their 
customs,  who  were  promoted  from  the  plough 
to  high  duties. 

You  will  tell  all  these  things  to  the  reverend 
lord  father  Orsini,*  the  notary  of  our  lord  the 
Pope,  who  wrote  to  us  much  at  large,  and  we 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to 
him  ;  and  you  will  excuse  us  to  him  that  if  we 
do  not  now  write,  it  is  by  reason  of  these  events. 
You  also  will  eagerly  endeavour  to  hasten  your 
return,  because  we  are  looking  out  for  some  ho. 
nourable  and  good  office  for  you^  knowing  that 
we  do  not  easily,  nor  by  simony^  appoint  our 
officers,  nor  at  the  intreaties  and  instance  of 
other  persons,  but  promote  honest  men  approved 
for  their  virtuous  characters* 

Given  in  the  Capitol,  where  in  this  reign 
of  justice  we  flourish  in  upright  heart,  on  iiie 
15th  day  of  July,  the  15th  Indiction,  and  1st 
year  of  the  freedom  of  the  republic. 

*  This  was  Raynaldo  degli  Orsini,  the  same  to  whom  t^ 
long  letter  is  addressed  which  is  given  in  Hocsemius« 
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Copia  litterarum  mUsarum  per  Tribunum  urbii 
ad  Daminum  Papam  excusando  se  ab  inimicis 
ccculiis,  narrans  etiam  aliqvta  contra  Comitem 
Fondorwn* 

• 

SanctisBime  Pater,  et  clementissime  Domine, 
ne  dolosarum  linguarum  astucia,  a  quibus  *  * 
#######  liberari,  vestra  clemencia  qua- 
tenus  non  facilis,  imo  impossibilis,  sicut  reor, 
verbis  inclinari  fallacibus,  cum  sit  scriptum  omni 
sermoni  non  esse  credendum,  suspectum  teneat 
tamen  de  cognicione  mee  puritatis  auditum,  pre- 
sena  litera  sanctitati  vestre  transmittitur  veri 
nunciay  mendacio  inimici  et  dolo  obvia  alicujus, 
qui  ex  acuta  lingua  ut  gladio  in  jaculatum 
sagittarum  nititur  in  occulto,  ci^us  innata  et 
inveterata  nequicia  non  participio  status,  et  ho- 
noris ecclesie  ipsum  facit  immeritum,  venun 
efficit  suscepcione  aule  vestre  sanctitatis  indig- 
num.  Noverit  igitur  sanctitatis  vestre  benig- 
nitas,  me  humilem  servum  vestrum  in  festo 
beatissime  Marie  Virginis  de  presenti  mense 
Augusti  fuisse  per  manus  Preceptoris  Hospitalis 
sancti  spiritus,  et  Vicariorum  ecclesiarum  ca^- 
thedralium  urbis  antiquitus  solita  dari  tribunis 
laurea  coronatum :  videlicet  sex  coronis,  quarum 
quinque  fuerunt  frondee,  secundum  Romano- 
rum  antiquum  institutum,  dari  augentibus  rem 
publicam  consuete,  et  sexta  fuit  argentea,  que 
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Copy  of  the  Letters  sent  by  the  Tribune  of  the  City 
to  the  Lwd  the  Pope^  defending  himself  from 
his  secret  Enemies^  and  mentioning  certain 
things  against  the  Count  of  Fondi. 

•  Most  holy  Father,  and  most  merciftrl  Lord, 
lest  through  the  craftiness  of  deceitful  tongues, 
from  which  even  •  •  •  •  -would  desire  to  he  de- 
livered, your  clemency,  hitherto  not  easy,  nay, 
as  I  suppose,  impossible  to  be  turned  from  me  by 
fallacious  wordjs,  (for  it  is  written  we  are  not  to 
credit  every  thing  we  heaf)  may  not  hold  me 
suspected,  notwithstanding  the  known  proofs 
of  my  purity,  this  present  letter  is  sent  to  your 
Holiness  to  declare  the  truth,  to  oppose  false- 
hood, and  to  repel  the  craft  of  any  person  who 
darts  arrows  from  his  sharp  tongue,  like  a  secret 
sword,  and  whose  innate  and  inveterate  vice 
renders  him  unworthy  not  only  of  all  dignity 
and  honour  in  the  state,  but  even  of  being  re- 
ceived into  the  court  of  your  Holiness. 

Your  Holiness  will  have  known,  that  on  the 
festival  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  this 
present  month  of  August,  your  humble  servant 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  preceptor  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Vicars  of 
the  cathedral  churches  of  the  city,  the  lAurel 
Crown  which  was  wont  of  old  to  be  given  to  the 
Tribunes,  consisting  of  six  crowns,  five  of  which 
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valot'em  quinque  florenorum  auri  non  excedit ; 
et  post  ipsarum  susceptionem  sex  bujusmodi 
coronarum  pomum  recepi  per  manus  S3nidicr 
Romani  Populi  milicie  signatum,  que  devote 
suscipiens  ad  memoriam  sex  donorum  Spiritus 
Sancti  ab  ejusdem  largitate  alui^  et  sub  sancte 
Romane  Ecclesie,  etSanctitatis  vest  re  reverencia 
recognoviy  in  quibusque  suscipiendis  nulla  per- 
petuabitur  auctoritas  in  consensu  ^  sivc  lieentia 
nulla  fuit  Pontificals  oportuna  potestas  curie. 
Non  in  pleno,  at  plenissimo  publico  parlamento, 
de  assensu  tocius  Romani  Populi,  et  aliorum 
quamplurium  omnium   fere   civitatum  T^usde 
Syndicorum  Ecclesie  Zelo  fratres,  omnes  bo- 
mines  civitatum,  in  quibus  etiam  cardinalium 
tituli»  et  bona  eorum  ab  omni  vassalagio  libe- 
ravi,  cives  Romanos  effect  et  reduxi  ad  vestrum 
dominium,  Dominorum  Cardinalium,  quorum 
in  eis  non  modicum  jurisdicio  lesa  erat,  adVersda 
potentibus  vestre  urbis.    Item  quod  nuUus  Jm- 
perator.  Rex,  Princeps,   Marchio,  sive  quovi^ 
alio  censitus  nomine  cum  gente  audeat.in  Ita- 
liam  mittere  sine  vestre  Sanctitatis,  vel  Roniani 
Populi  licencia  speciali ;  ad  que  me  induxii  pura, 
quam  habeo  ad  Ecclesiam,  sancta  fides^  et  de- 
siderium  pacis,  et  quietis  Italic,  atque  Regm*. 
Item  quod  nemo  detest  abilia  nomina  Guelfum, 
et  Guibellinum  tanti  jam  proh  dolor !  Christiani 
sanguinis  estuaria^  audeat  per  totam  Italiam  no- 
minare,  sed,  omni  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  deposita,  fidelem 
sexorem  sancte  Ecclesie  in  unitate,  et  pace. 
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were  of  natursd  leaves,  gtven,  according  to  an  old 
Roman  custom,  to  persons  who  had  advanced 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  sixth  of  silver,  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  five  gold  florins ;  and  that 
after  taking  the  above  six  crowns,  I  received 
also  from  the  hand  of  the  Sindic  the  apple,  the 
ensign  of  the  army  of  the  Roman  people ;  all 
which  devoutly  taking  in  -memory  of  the  six 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  cherished  as  a  token 
gf  his  bounty,  and  in  acknowledgement  of  my 
reverence  for  the  most  holy  Roman  church,  and 
of  your  Holiness*  And  in  the  reception  of 
these  there  will  be  no  perpetual  assumption  of 
authority;  nor  *mas  there  any  infraction  of  the  power 
of  the  court  of  Rome  *.  In  the  full,  or  rather  in 
the  complete  public  parliament,  and  with  the 
assent  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  very  many  of 
the  Sindics,  of  all  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  brothers 
in  Chrisyan  zeal,  and  all  those  of  the  cities  which 
give  titles  to  cardinals,  were  not  only  freed 
from  all  vassalage  as  to  their '  property,  but 
were  declared  by  me  Roman  citizens,  and  were 
brought  back  to  your  authority,  and  to  that  of 
my  lords  the  cardinals,  whose  rights  had  re- 
ceived n^jinifest  injury^  in  consequence  of  the 
inimical  nobles  of  this  your  city.  Also,  that  no 
.Emperor,  or  King,  or  Prince,  or  Marquis,  or  any 
X)ther  under  whatever  title,  may  dare  to  put  foot 
in  Italy,  without  the  special  licence  of  your 
Holiness^  or  of  the  Roman  people;  to  which  I 
was  induced  by  that  pure  and  holy  faith  which 

*  Thii  appears  untranslatable. 
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*  *  *  asserat,  et  cognoscat.  In  quibus,  et  aliis 
per  me  gestis,  si  aliquid  potest  reputari  Ecdesw 
sancte  contrariuni>  que  per  universum  paeon 
decantant,  et  predicant,  relinquo  vestre  judicio 
sanctitatis,  cupiens  anxie,  et  non  ficte,  quod  dig* 
netur  vestra  sanctitas  mittere  aliquem  vinua 
Dei,  ut  de  singulis,  que  peregi,  voluntate  vestri 
Romani  Populi  discuciatf  et  inquirat;  et  si  forte 
tnali  quo  me  inculpat  reperiat,  ante  pedes  veSf- 
tros  venturum'  me  obligo,  pena  qualibet» 
juxta  sanctitatis  vestre  justiciam  sine  miseri- 
cordia  puniendus.  Nee  vestram  elemenciam 
lateat,  quod  eontra  hostem  Eeelesie,  atque 
vestrum  Nicolaum  Gartanum,  olim  Fondonim 
comitem,  per  exercitum  victoriosum  procedo 
viriliter,  paratis  opportunis,  et  jam  misi 
Cancellarium  urbis,  Angelum  Malabreme  in 
ostensionem  terrarum  Comitis-  prelibati  enm 
equitibus  quadringentis  positis  in  ean^  felici« 
ter,  cum  Spiritus  Sancti  gratia,  et  favore,  ultra 
duodecim  eentenaria  equitum .  strenuorum  cum 
balistariis,,  et  hominibus  aliis  infinitis,  et  quod 
ipsum  spero  faciliter  conculcare,  quod  nun- 
quam  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ut  resurgat.  Cujus  exercitus 
Joannem  natum  Stepbani  de  Columpna,  Prin- 
cipem  milicie  ordinavi.  Et  quod  in  iis  partibus 
eepit  indere  aliqua,  licet  modica  carestia,  cui 
adhibui,  et  adhibeo  proposse  remedia,  pro- 
curans  de  Sicilie  partibus  granum  defferri  facere» 
ae  eciam  aliunde;  et  terras  Romani  districtuSf 
quarum  diu  ineulta  pars  maxima  jacuit,  redud 
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I  bear  to  the  church,  and  by  the  desire  of  peace 
and  of  the  quiet  of  Italy,  and  of  the  kingdom  at 
large. 

Also,  that  no  one  may  for  the  future  dare  to 
mention  the  detested  names  of  Guelf  and  Ghi* 
beline ;  but  laying  aside  all  party  distinctions, 
assert  and  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  *  * 
•  ♦  ♦  of  the  Holy  Church,  in  unity  and  peace. 

In  all  which,  and  other  things  by  me  done,  if 
ther^  be  any  thing  that  can  be  esteemed  con- 
trary to  Holy  Churchy  seeing  th^t  they  pro* 
claim  and  preach  universal  peace»  I  leave « to 
the  judgment  of  your  Holiness ;  desiring  anxi-« 
ously  and  anfeignedly  that  your  Holiness  would 
deign  tb  send  hither  some  man  of  Grod,  to  discuss 
and  enquire  into  all  those  things  which  I  have 
done  by  the  will  of  your  Roman  people ;  and  if 
the  said  shall  find  any  of  that  evil  in  me  with 
which  I  am  charged,  I  do  oblige  myself, 
under  any  penalty,  to  be  punished  without 
mercy  according  to  the  justice  of  your  Holiness. 
Nor  let  it  be  unknown  to  your  clemency,  that 
against  the  enemy  of  the  church,  and  of  yourself, 
Nicholas  Gartanus,  formerly  Count  of  Fondi, 
I  am  now  proceeding  manfully  with  a  victorious 
army,  and  have  already  sent  before  me  Angelo 
Malabreme,  the  .chancellor  of  the  city,  to  make 
an  incursion  into  the  lands  of  the  said  Count, 
with  four  hundred  knights  well  arrayed  for 
battle,  with  the  grace  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  besides  twelve  hundred  other  horsemen 


faciens  ad  culturafn ;  et  per  concessionem  Jubilei 
nisi  provideatur,  aliter  posset  excrescere,  dum 
multi  de  diversis  mundi  partibus  Romam  per* 
peram  confluent,  multique  granum  procurabant 
abscondere  '• 

Cetera  desiderantur. 

'  This  letter  is  marked  fol.  167  of  the  Turin  MSS. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  the  citation  of  the 
Emperors  by  Rienzi  was  reprinted  from  the  Turin  MSS. ; 
as  also  was  the  manner  of  the  Tribune's  coronation.  It  had 
been  originally  intended  to  subjoin  from  the  same  MSS.  the 
longietter  from  Riensi  to  die  Pope ;  but  this,  as  wdl  as  the 
two  former  documents^  having  been  before  published,  and 
tfie  inedlted  letters  being  considered  sufficient  for  a  specimen 
of  the  Tribune's  style  and  conduct,  such  only  of  the  Turin 
pliers  as  have  never  before  been  printed  have  been  pr^ 
served  in  the  present  edition  of  the  Illustra^ons*  It  has  not 
been  thought  worth  while  to  make  any  attempt  at  emenda- 
tions^ which  however,  both  in  the  text  and  translation,  may 
perhaps  be  easily  supplied  by  those  better  acquainted  with 
the  vulgar  Latinity  of  the  xivth  centuiy. 
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with  slingers,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
soldiers ;  who,  as  I  hope,  will  easily  tread  him 
under  foot,  so  that  he  shall  never  again  rise. 
Of  which  army  I  have  appointed  John  the  son 
of  Stephen  Colonna,  prince  of  the  soldiery ;  and 
because  there  is  in  those  parts  a  commencing 
scarcity,  although  to  no  great  extremity,  I  have 
resorted,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  do  now  re- 
sort, to  certain  remedies ;  enacting  that  grain 
shall  be  impoirted  from  Sicily  and  from  other 
countries,  and '  ordaining  that  many  lands  of 
our  Roman  district,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  long  lain  uncultivated,  shall  now  be  again 
sown  :  for  I  am  aware  that  otherwise  this  scar- 
city may  increase  owing  to  the  granting  of  the 
Jubilee,  which  will  bring  such  multitudes  from 
all  quarters  to  Rome,  and  because  many  have 
found  means  to  amass  and  conceal  the  grain. 
The  rest  is  wanting. 
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Fac  iimle  of  Tasso's  hand-writmg.  *■ 

ft 

e^diLi:^eZ  alio  iulat  ^fccd  lirtiy 

e  M^ihcC  MiUico  MMT  jf^^Ki  iLWAA-i 

e  /nut  ML  x'  fiul^'cK  m'irzi^iL 
JIU9C  Anm  ^JLt  I":flMu4:  i^viHU 


}/h^i4t^y  c/A\  %en^A(f\ 


y 


^  In  the  printed  copies  of  this  sonnet  it  is  not  mentioned 
to  whom  it  was  addressed^ 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SEPULCHRAL 

VASES. 


Platb  L 

1.  Section  of  a  Vase,  conCaining  the  asfaes  ]>f  a  funeral  pite, 
the  urns,  and  the  utensils,  above  three  palms  in  height. 

3.  Sepulchral  Um,  about  one  palm  three  inches  high ;  con* 

taining  the  ashes  and  bones,  the  little  balsamic  tase 
called  **  Lecytus,"  an  unknoiim  utensil  of  clay,  divided 
into  two  branches  towards  the  extremities,  a  aoaUl 
metallic  wheel,  and  broach  noticed  in  No*  5. 
S,  Vessels  called  AmnuUoria,  with  funnels  for  the  exhalation 
of  the  perfumed  smoke,  according  to  Vitruvius. 

4.  Vase  called  Calefactorium^  having  at  the  lower  extremity 

a  sinall  furnace  for  smoke,  whence  the  perfume,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fluid  contained  in  the  upper  part,  was 
extracted, 

5.  A  metallic  Buckle,  used  to  fasten  the  doih  which  en- 

closed the  ashes.  The  Vase  in  the  centre  containing  the 
lustral  water:  the  four  Vases  about  it^  for  wine,  oil, 
milk,  &c.  The  Vase  with  a  spout,  called  GtUtus,  The 
three  Dishes,  and  the  BowUwith  two  handles,  in  front  of 
the  Urn.  The  Lamp,  which  is  placed  on  the  left  of  the 
Urn. 


Platb  IL 

1.  An  Urn  on  the  model  of  a  temple,  fastened  with  a  me- 
tallic pin. 
%  Vases  called  Animatoria, 

3.  Ditto. 

4.  View  of  the  four  sides  of  the  Vases  called  Animatoria,  as 

in  No.  2. 
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Platk  III. 

1.  Urn,  like  a  vitor  fasteaed  with  a  metallic  pin. 
a.  A  Calrfdctarium. 

3.  The  OsdUa,  or  little  clay  figure. 

4.  A  lamp. 

.  Platk  III.    Under  Pari. 

1.  A  small  lance-head. 

2.  A  hook. 
3*  Po. 

4»  A  writmg  stjlui,  with  the  obliterating  instmment  at- 
tached. 
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FLATE  I. 
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I.N  D  E  X. 


A. 


Agrippinat  sarcophagus  of,  conyerted  into  a  corn-measure^ 
175.     loscription  to  her  memory,  ibid. 

Albam  Hilly  remarkable  tunnel  of,  327.  Account  of  tery 
ancient  vases  there  discoyered,  328 — 334.  Remarks 
thereon,  335*— 344. 

AlberiCf  tyrant  of  Rome,  notice  Of,  1162. 

Alexander  VILy  Pope,  notice  of  the  devastations  committed 
by,  on  ancient  Roman  edifices,  88.  Commemorated  them 
by  an  inscription,  ibid,  note  4. 

Alfierif  Count,  anecdotes  of,  32 — ^34.    Remarks  on  the 
architecture  of  his  tomb,  34,  35.  '  Account  of  his  last 
ours,  396.    His  religious  opinions,  397.    Character  of 
his  prose  writings^  398— Particularly  his  version  of  Sal- 
lust,  399— of  Virgil,  400-^f  Terence,  ibid.    Character 
of  his  posthumous  comedies,  401 — and  translations  from 
ancient  dramatic  writers,  402.     Analysis  of  his  melo-tra^ 
gedy,  the  Death  of  Abel,  402,  403 «    Character  of  his 
satires,   40a,  404.      Of   his    lyrical   poems,  404,  405. 
Beautiful  sonnets  of  his  on  Petrarch's  house  at  Arqua,  and 
on  the  tomb,  of  Dante,  406,  407.    Character  of  his  Mbo- 
gallo,  407, 408.    Private  character  of  Alfieri,  409 — 41 1 . 
Atfomo  d'£ste,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  imprisons  Tasso,  6,  7* 
Causes  assigned  for  this  conduct,   10—14.    The  real 
quise,  15,  16,  18.    His  ill  treatment  of  Tasso,  18.    Li- 
(Mrates  him,  19.    His  unhappy  end,  37*   . 

o  o 
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Aitgeh,    See  Sl  Angela, 

AfitiqfM»  of  Rome,  miaiaket  in  the  earlier  netkee  of  cenai- 

dered,  51—57.    Notice  of  dieputei  coDceming,  iga,  igi« 

List  of  the  few  of  whidh  M  denbto  can  be  entertainedt 

108, 194, 195. 
AriotiOf  illibetal  treatment  of»  by  the  Cardinal  Hippolyto, 

32,  23.    Notice  of  hti  autopaph  poeme  preienred  at  Fer- 

lara,  4B7,  488. 
ArmM  of  Brescia,  tjrnmt  of  Rome,  notice  of,  254. 
AMgiuhu^  mausolemn  of,  conTcrted  into  a  circus  for  haD- 
170. 


B. 


BawAnt'aa  Fountain,  sice  of,  ascertained,  48. 

Self  Aebary,  Abb^  remarics  on  his  mktake  ivspeetittg  the 

CoKsemn,  56, 273,  274. 
BamScf  Hugh,  account  of,  427.    Analysis  of  Monti's  poem 

on  his  death,  428-^-482. 
Bssiis,  Cardinal,  profane  hitmity  of,  29,  noU  I. 
Bfawrfw,  Flavius,  a  Roman  antiquary,  character  of,  51. 
Mmccio  di  Monimef  lamges  of,  at -Rome,  148,  n«ie* 
BiMfiatU,  celebrated  in  the  numsolemn  of  Aoguttus,  ¥70. 


C. 


Csmseobj  Signqr,  temarkable  ^ases  discoveied  by,  on  ex- 
cavating the  vicinity  of  the  Mban  Hill,  829i  Aocountof 
them,  880-^4.    Remarks  thereon,  334-^344. 

Cmovo,  Marquis,  pvesenred  the  remains  of  the  Senriiiau  se- 
pulchre, 177, 176. 

C&pklt  dilapidatiH  state  of;  in  the  founh  centuyt  73. 
Cotttradictoiy  opinions  of  aotiquaries  HiPtietim  the  site 


of  die  €apiloliiie  teiaple,  395.  licmny  etIabiiilMMiiU 
dieie,  aM.  SoGoeisive  ^iations  of  its  odificei,  S27. 
Reinlaiieitt  in  itt  hittory,  «l»— 28a  Its  fMreseat  state, 
Ml.  Cburdh  of  Araoeli  and  Franciican  Convent  erected 
on  it,  333. 

Coitk  of  8l  Angeb,  history  of,  31CH-314.  Its  present 
state,  315. 

Cemfimith  BielcUor,  meoHMr  of,  304*n36i,  363.  Character 
of  his  version  of  Ossian,  355.  Of  his  translation  of  Ho- 
mer, 850, 357.  Of  his  treatise  on  the  Italian  langaage, 
857.  Remarks  on  his  prose  style,  358,  359.  And  on  his 
private  and  political  diaraoter,  85$,  SGO.  Opinion  of  the 
Italians  concerning  him,  362. 

Cetthiif  pjrramid  of,  205. 

Charles  F.,  Emperor,  sack  of  Rome  by,  159,  I60. 

Cicero,  eulogiom  on,  235. 

Circumjhrenee  of  Rome,  according  to  Gibbon,  1 79^18  !• 
According  to  d'Anville,  182.  According  to  Poggio,  183. 
According  to  the  measurement  of  two  Englishmen  inr 
I817,  182,  note.  Di£ferences  in  these  measurements  con- 
sidered, 184, 186. 

Circute$f  Roman,  destroyed,  81— 4md  the  Circensian  games 
discontinued,  tWdL 

GvS  toort,  defltructive  elbcu  of,  in  Rome,  92,  93, 130— 
184. 

Ckrgj/f  devastations  committed  by,  on  the  ancient  edifices 
of  Rome,  71—89. 

OUumtnts,  River,  sources  of,  35.  Temple  of  the  Umbrian 
Jupiter,  on  its  banks,  36.  Now  converted  into  a  church| 
37.    Its  dilapidated  state,  39,  40—42. 

CoImomi,  injured  by  fire,  264.  Restored  in  the  reign  of 
Pti>bttS,  265.  Struck  by  lightning,  but  repaired.  Hid. 
4hows  exhibited  there,  ibid.  366.  Probable  causes  of  the 
holes  tliat  disfigure  its  surface,  266,  207*  Metamorphosed 
into  a  toUnrn  in  die  tweUkh  century,  2O8.    History  of  ito 

o  o  2 
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•ttcbMOTe  •  tpoliatioiis,  370— 1180.  Cluistiiiis  nmrtjrBt 
there^  280,  281.  Dramatic  mysteries  performed  thercr 
282.    Effi>rts  made  for  its  preservatien,  283 — ^286. 

Cobtmn  of  Trajan,  account  of,  214—217*  Of  Phocas^  340, 
241. 

Comedies,  posthumous,  of  Alfieri,  character  of,  401. 

Qmcordf  temple  of,  237,  238. 

Camiervatars*  Palace,  2Sg.  Duties  of  the  Roman  coosenra- 
tors,  260,  262. 

Coiutani,  Emperor,  deyastations  committed  by,  at  Rome, 
111. 

Creicentiuip  tjnnt  of  Rome,  notice  of,  252, 253. 

D. 

Dante,  exquisite  sonnet  of  Count  Alfieri  on  the  tomb  of,  407. 

D*Anvili€f  opinion  of,  concerning  the  circumference  of 
Rome,  182. 

Death  of  Abei^  a  inelo-tragedy  of  Alfieri's,  character  of, 
402, 403.  X 

Dilapidations  of  ancient  Rome,  by  the  Emperor  Constans, 
111.     By  various  popes,  83—86,  122,   149,  157—159. 
Reflections  thereon  by  Petrarch,  144,  145,  and  notes 
Dilapidations  committed  by  the  inferior  clergy,  71 — ^g 
Account  of  various  dilapidations  perpetrated  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  161— 163. 

DonatuSi  a  Roman  antiquary,  character  of,  54. 

Dmus  L,  Pope,  devastations  committed  by,  on  ancient  Ro- 
man edifices,  86.r 

E. 

EarthquakeSf  at  Rome,  notice  of,  104. 

Empire^  removal  of  the  seat  of,  one  cause  of  the  decay  of 

Rome,  95,  96. 
Eugenius  /F.,  Pope,  dilapidations  committed  by,  at  Rome, 

149. 
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F. 


Ftumus,  LuciuSy  a  Roman  antiquary,  character  of^  53. 

FerrarOf  cell  at,  where  Tasso  id  said  to  have  been  confined, 
^.  Remarks  on  the  inscription  over  it,  6,  7.  State  of 
that  city  in  1565^  27,  26.  Tasso  persecuted  by  the  Fer- 
rarese,  28.  Their  gross  flattery  of  their  sovereigns,  29* 
Notice  of  Tasso's  MSS.  preserved  there,  487 — ^09. 

Firesy  devastations  of,  in  Rome,  9I,  92. 

HageUations  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  account  of,  320,  321« 
Remarks  on  this  superstition,  322.  Its  origin,  323.  His- 
tory of  different  sets  of  flagellants,  323,  324. 

Farttrtsesy  ancient  edifices  converted  into,  123^  124,  300 — 
316. 

Fonm^  Roman,  site  of,  all  that  can  be  now  ascertained,  236. 
Opinions  concerning  its  site,  242,  243.  Supposed  situa- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  237.  Superb  remains  of 
it,  238.  Column  of  Phocas,  and  its  inscription,  239* 
Excavations  in  the  Forum,  under  the  direction  of  the  Abate 
Fea,  244 — and  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  245.  No- 
tice of  ancieni  remains  existing  there,  246,  247. 

Forum  of  Trajan,  account  of,  21 7 — 224. 

FotcolOi  Hugo,  early  history  of,  450.  Character  of  his  tra- 
gedy of  Thyestes,  451,  452.  Examination  of  his  **  Let- 
'<  ters  of  Ortis,"  452—455.  Cbaracterof  his  translation 
of  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  456 — 458«  '  Analysis 
and  character  of  his  Discourse  for  the  Congress  t)f  Lyons, 
with  specimens,  458 — 462.  Account  of  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  Montecuculi,  463—465.  Foscolo  appointed  pro* 
fessor  of  literature  at  Pavia,  465.  Notice  of  his  inaugural 
discourse,  466.  Is  displaced,  467.  Remarks  on  his  prose 
style,  468—471.  Extract  of  his  poem  /  Sepolcri,  with 
remarks,  472,  473.  Remarks  on  his  tragedies '  of  Ric- 
ciarda  and  Ajax,  477..  Anecdotes  of  his  private  Ufeand 
opinioDSy  479—484. 
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G. 


CrMfM^  Mr*  his  account  of  the  circomferenoe  of  Rome  con- 
sidered, 179 — 181.  Mistake  of,  concemiag  the  aepulchie 
of  Metellay  corrected,  204.  Remarks  on  his  mistake  con- 
cerning the  Coliseum,  272,  2/3.  And  on  his  mistake  con- 
cerning Hadrian's  Mole^  300—303. 

GimzagOf  Vincenzo,  Prince  of  Mantua,  solicits  the  liberation 
of  Tasso,  7.    His  treatment  of  the  poet,  %4, 

Oregorjf  the  Great,  Pope,  account  of  his  doTastations  of  an- 
cient edifices  at  Rome,  83>  84. 

Ouide^books  to  Italy,  falsehoods  of,  exposed,  48-^45. 

Gmcard,  Robert,  ravages  committed  by  the  troops  o^  in 
ancient  Rome,  125— 128» 


H. 


HadnaHf  Emperor,  Mole  of,  300.  Mistakes  of  Gibbon 
coming  it,  corrected,  301— 303«  Uncertainty  of  its  ori- 
ginal form,  804.  Fortified,  and  called  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  309*  History  of  its  diflferent  sieges,  310— 314* 
Its  present  state,  315,  3l6. 

Hadrum  I.  Pope,  deyastations  committed  by,  on  ancient  Ro- 
man edifices,  89* 

Hammers,  cruciform,  of  the  Scandinavians,  341.  Similanty 
between  4hem  and  the  marks  on  the  Attnn  vases,  342, 343* 

Handhtrchirf  of  St.  Veronica,  ISXK  Adventures  of  it,  sMf. 
«urfe2« 

Homer,  Diad  of,  translated  by  Cesarotti,  356.  Remarks  on 
his  version,  3569  357*  Translated  by  Momi^  44a  Cri- 
tical observations  thereon,  440—442.  Notice  of  Pinde- 
nonle's  version  of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  400. 

Homorm,  Eniperor,  ordered  the  temploi  of  Roaaa  to  bo  shut, 
72. 


B0m  of  Aof^^littik  or  of  CoiisMii»be,  a97>  SM' 
An^e,  Sf  r*  obsemdioft  of,  on  the  imp^^  SV»  9#r« 


I. 


Jmcr^ioii,  to  Scipio  Barbatuf,  169,  VJ^  nMt9^  To  Agtjp- 
pina,  175.  To  the  Emperor  Trajan,  ai/,  mOt.  To  the 
Emperor  Nenra,  220,  wAe,  To  Planus  Merobauduf, 
ibid.  To  the  Emperor  Phocas,  241,  fio/e.  On  the  Coli- 
seum^ 283,  ao/f. 

Imundaiums  of  the  Tiber,  94,  95,  107,  I09,  and  Mo/f  3.  l6|. 

IrreHgion,  excused  by  classical  authority »  29,  tipte  1. 

7iPa2|f,  present  state  of  literature  in,  347-^485. 


J. 
Jemats,  remark  of  Hume  on,  325,  mde. 

L. 

Laeiuif  Pomponius,  a  Roman  antiquary,  character  of, 

Xconora,  Princess  of  Este»  not  the  mistress  of  Tasso,  \^  14. 

LeitcTf  patheljic,  of  Tasso,  21,  note  %  Copies,  with  tifj^slfi- 
tions,  of  several  hitherto  inediled  letters  of  that  poet»  jg/S^ 
-— <509*  Copies  and  translations  of  inedited  letters  pf  the 
Tribune  Rienzi,  512 — 553. 

LUcrary  mm,  memoirs  of,  cherished  by  the  Jtaliaps^  1«  2* 
List  of  eminent  men,  natires  of  the  duchy  of  B^gio,  3-r^« 
How  treated  by  the  Italian  princes,  24,  25^  Little  enooo- 
mgement  to.  them  from  the  Italian  puUic,  871»  97^ 

Xstcrtlare,  on  the  present  stpUe  of^  in  Italy,  34JU  Pipuent 
£erio4s  in  it,  noticed,  347,  348.  BeaspPi  why.  pi|rticidar 
works  are  pq^ular  in  Italy,  S50^5J|«    Hjlff^^&ffi^ 
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Italian  literati,  353.  Cesarotti^  ibid.  354—362.  BfAzza, 
362-^66.  Parini,  366— 395.  Alfieri,  395— 411.  Hip- 
politus  PiDderoonte,  413—423.  Monti,  423 — 449«  Foa- 
colo,  450-^484. 
Lyrics  of  Alfieri,  character  of,  404 — 106.  Design  of  lyric 
poetry,  474,  475. 


M. 

MarHamtu^  a  Roman  antiquary,  character  of,  53. 

Marozia,  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  two  popes,  notice 
of,  308,  309,  and  not^. 

Martin  V.  Pope,  dilapidaUons  committed  by,  in  Rome,  149* 

Magza^  Angelo,  an  Italian  poet,  character  and  anecdotes  of, 
362—366. 

MeroboMduif  Flayius,  inscription  to,  220,  noU. 

MeteUa^  Cecilia,  tomb  of,  conyerted  into  a  fortress,  173 — 202. 
Inscription  to  her,  200.  Its  modem  name,  201  •  Succes- 
sive spoliations  of  it,  203.  Mistake  of  Gibbon  concerning 
it,  corrected,  204. 

MiddUicn^  Dr.  reflections  of,  in  the  Roman  Forum,  234, 

235. 

MilUnj  M.  character  of  his  Travels  in  Upper  Italy,  56. 

MkagallOf  of  Count  Alfieri,  notice  of,  407, 408. 

Montif  Vincent,  venal  muse  of,  423,  424.  Character  of 
his  poetry,  particularly  of  his  tragedies,  425.  Occasion 
of  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hugh  Basville,  427*  Ana- 
lysis of  the  poem,  with  specimens  and  remarks,  428 — 
432.  Character  of  his  revolutionary  poems,  433—435. 
Particularly  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Mascheroni,  436. 
And  the  Bard  of  the  Black  Forest,  437—439.  Character 
of  his  version  of  the  Iliad,  440—442.  And  of  the  Satires 
of  Persius»  442.  His  poems  in  praise  of  Bon&parte,  443, 
444.    Notice  of  his  other  poems,  444, 445.    Character  of 
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liif  prose  style,  445»  446.    Remarks  on  his  political  tergi- 
versationSy  447 — 449. 
MoBtif  Agostino^  the  gaoler  of  Tasso,  20.    Remarks  on  his 
treatment  of  the  poet,  21,  and  naie. 


N. 


imV  a  .Roman  antiquary,  character  of^  54,  65.     Bis 
works  about  to  be  republished,  57. 
Nerva,  Emperor,  inscription  to,  220,  note. 
Normans,  ravages  of  Rome  by,  in  the  elerenth  century,  12S 

—127. 


O. 


(Met  of  Parini,  character  of,  386 — 392. 
Oracle  of  the  Umbrian  Jove,  consulted  by  Caligula,  38. 
Oinoa,  genuineness  of,  disputed  in  Italy,  355.    Character  oF 
Cesarotti's  Italian  version,  ibid* 


P. 

k 

PalaHne,  Mount,  ancient  edifices  on,  successively  despoUed 
by  Goths  and  Christians,  206 — ^208.  Present  state  of  the 
ancient  remains  on  it,  209^213.  Its  old  walls  scraped  for 
saltpetre,  214. 

Pantheonf  conflicting  opinions  of  antiquaries  concerning  it, 
287*  To  whom  dedicated,  288.  When  consecrated  as  a 
Christian  church,  78,  289*  Converted  into  a  fortresa, 
29a  Defaced  by  papal  additions,  291.  Busts  of  eminent 
men  deposited  there,  293, 294. 

Parini,  Joseph,  anecdotes  of,  366— 368.  Publishes  his  poem 
called  The  Day,  368.  State  of  society  described  in  it^ 
369;  370.    Causes  of  its  success,  372,  373.    Analysis  of 
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the  poem^  374.  Comptred  bjr  the  lUdmi  U>  YuyTs 
Georgics,  876.  Remarlu  on  its  veiaifie^os^  327.  Its 
popularity^  862.  Parini  provided  for  by  the  Aiittriaa  g!9- 
Tenunent,  383.  Character  of  his  odei»  386*-39l,  In* 
tended  kindneat  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  3go.  His 
influence  over  the  populace,  393.  Hif  independeaoet 
394.    Peaceful  death,  395. 

Pmd  III*  Pope,  devaftalionf  coisinitted  by,  oil  ancient  Bi» 
man  edifices,  87* 

PomI  V.  Pope,  deyaataMeoe  committed  by,  86. 

Piyofi,  Count  Alexander,  literary  chatecter  of,  4ll,4>lft» 

Pertiuif  Satires  of,  transkited  by  Monti,  44X 

PaHkHce,  ravages  of,  at  Rome,  109,  and  naU  2. 

Peter.    See  Saint  Peter. 

Petrarchf  reflections  of,  on  the  dilapidations  of  Rome,  li4f 
145,  and  notes.  Beautifu)  sonnet  on  hit  housie  at  AiV% 
by  Count  Alfieri,  406, 407. 

Phocas,  Em^ror,  Column  of,  240,  241.  Inscription  to  hiw 
241,  note. 

Piety ^  Temple  of,  its  present  state^  295— 30a 

PindemoKte^  Marquis  John,  character  of  the  tragedies  of, 
413, 414. 

Pindemantef  Hippolitus,  character  of  his  tragedy  of  Arminiua, 
414.  And  cihw  epistles  in  verse,  ibid.  415.  Beaatifiil 
description  of  an  English  park,  415—417.  Exquisite 
canzone  to  an  English  lady,  418.  Character  of  his  proae 
writings^  418,  419.  Notice  of  fab  transhtion  of  the 
Odyssey^  43a  What  rank  he  hokb  among  the  literati  of 
ItfliFy,  421—433. 

Pbu  If.  Pope,  dilaindations  committed  by^  on  the  remaina  of 
ancient  Rome,  157* 

Pius  VII.  Pope,  partial  transbtion  of,  319*  The  old  super- 
tlUoiis  restored  by  him,  334^  3S5. 

Popes  f  destruction  of  ancient  edifices  at  Rome  by^Mr-^SSy 
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139»  140,  lS7f  IM,  199,  l6l.    Tbeb  «»9{  ^^ryioM,  in 
ficsenring  the  remaini  of  ancient  Rome^considtvad^  i66» 

167. 
j^rviifi.  Emperor,  vaat  show  of  boasts-aad  gkidiatort  exbiMted 

b;»  in  the  ColiMU]%  265. 
Pgramd  of  Cestins^  205. 

Q. 
Qiiirinalf  colamni  of  die  temple  on,  itnt  to-  Copatitinople, 

^ggiOf  duchy  of,  list  of  emipent  men^  natiTOf  of,  3^— d* 
Rdkif  pretended,  discoyered  at  Rome,  150* 
Aepubkc,  Roman,  few  vestiges  of  remaini^gy  197--2CKX 
Rienup  Nicholas,  tribune  of  Rome,  %55.    Account  of  his 
administration,  254^,  256,  257,  note  1.    Copj  and  transla- 
tion of  his  letter  to  the  senate  and  Roman  people^  512 
*— 519.    Of  the  letters  sent  by  Rienzi  to  the  people  apd 
university  of  Viterbo,  concerning  the  assistance  required 
.  from  them  in  the  government  of  the  republic,  521«-^20* 
Of  his  letter  to  his  friend  at  the  papal  court  at  Av^gnpPt 
630-^45.    Of  his  letters  to  the  pope  in  vindication  of 
himself,  546--553. 
Rmansj  character  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  248^  249» 
RomCf  q>proach  to,  described,  4S,  4&    View  o^  from  the 
Pincian  Mount,  47,  48.    Rei^arks  on  the  mistakes  in  (he 
notices  of  Roman  antiquities,  ^i^^J,    Sacked  and  buiiit 
by  Alaric  the  Goth,  60.    By  Genserick  the  Van^  05. 
By  Ridmer,  66.    By  Vitiges,  68.    And  Totila,  6B^U 
Injuries  done  to  the  ancient  edifice  by  the  CiudiMuui 
<^rgy,  71— 79.    Destruction  of  the  bathsj  Wu    Devilfia- 
tions  of  Gregory  the  Great»  89»  B4.    4p4  iBiliPWyifpt 
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popesi  85 — 88.  Devastations  by  the  inferior  clei^y^  89,  go* 
Account  of  the  damages  this  city  has  sustained  by  fire, 
91^  92.    By  ciyil  wars,  92,  93.    By  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  94^  95,  107,  IO9,  and  note  3,  16I.    By  the  removal' 
of  the  emperors  to  Constantinople,  95.    Consequent  decay 
of  the  city,  96 — 102.    And  wretched  state  of  the  popda- 
tion,  103.    Injuries  of  earthquakes,  104.  Cultivated  lands 
within  the  walls,  105.    Ravaged  by  pestilences,  IQ9,  and 
note  2.    Devastations  of  Rome  by  the  emperor  Constans, 
111.    Political  state  of  Rome  in  the  ninth  century,  llS^ 
114,  119)  A°^  ^  the  tenth  century^  121.    Dilapidations^ 
of  ancient  edifices,  permitted  by  the  popes,  122.    Ancient 
edifices  converted  into  fortresses,  123, 124.     Ravages  of 
the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century,  125—127.    De- 
solated by  civil  wars  in  the  twelfth  century,  130 — 134; 
and  by  the  contests  between  the  rival  emperors,  Henry 
VII.  and  John,  137,  138.    The  remains  of  ancient  Rome 
protected  during  the  popular  government  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  140,  141.    Reflections  of  Petrarch  on  the  di- 
lapidations of  Rome,  144,  145,  and  nota.    Besieged  and 
rftvaged  by  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  148,  note.    Dilapidations 
by  Martin  V.  and  £ugeniu8  IV.,  149.    Notice  of  pre- 
tended relics  at  Rome,  150.    Account  of  the  remains  of 
republican  and  imperial  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Poggio, 
152 — 155.    The  city  sacked  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
159,  160.    Dilapidations  committed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 161 — ]63.     Estimates  of  the  services  of  the  popes, 
in  preserving  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  166,  167* 
Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  169 — 171.    Opinions  of  Gibbon 
concerning  the  circumference  of  Rome,  considered,  179 
•^181.    Its  circumference  according  to  D*  An ville^  182. 
Admeasurement  of  two  Englishmen  in  1817, 182,,iio^e«  Of 
Poggio  in  the  fourteenth  century,  183.    Diiferences  in 
theMf  various  measurements  considered,  184 — 186/ Notices 
^  of  succeissive  reparations  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  186— 198. 
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List  of  the  few  renfains  of  antiquity  that,  are  undoubted, 
1949  19^*  ^ut  few  vestiges  remaining  of  the  Roman  re- 
publicy  197 — 200.  Present  state  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
206—214.  Of  Trajan's  Forum,  214—228.  Ancient  and 
present  state  of  the  Capitol,  225-— 234.  Of  the  Roman 
Forum,  235 — 248.  Brief  notice  of  the  tyrants,  who  at  dif- 
ferent times  governed  Rome,  248— 258.  History  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Coliseum,  264 — ^286.  Of  the  Pantheon, 
M7—29^.  Of  the  Temple  of  Piety,  295—300.  Of  Ha- 
•  drian's  Mole,  or  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  300—3 16. 


Saint  Angelo,  castle  of,  its  history,  310— 814;  and  present 

state,  315. 

Saint  Peter^  church  of,  at  Rome,  partly  built  from  the  ma- 
terials of  ancient  edifices,  86,  87.  His  statue  raised  on 
Trajan's  Column,  214.  Its  interior,  and  the  rftes  there 
performed  little  calculated  for  devotion,  3>6,  817. 

SaUusty  translated  by  Alfieri,  character  of,  399. 

Satires  of  Alfieri,  Character  of,  403,  404. 

Sctpio  Barhatus,  tomb  of,  I69— 171-  Inscriptions  to  his  me- 
mory, 169,  170,  no^e*. 

Senate  of  Rome,  259' 

.  Senators  of  Rome,  not  always  of  foreign  birth,  26l .    Their 

functions,  262,  263. 
Sepulchres,  when  emptied  of  their  ashes^  1 71— 178.    Urns 
-  and  sarcophagi  of,  transported  to  the  churches  as  re- 
ceptacles of  relics,  174.    See  Tomb, 
,  Sixitts  IV.,  Pope,  devastations  committed' by,  on  ancient 
Roman  edifices,  86,  157,  158*  and  note. 
Status  v..  Pope,  devastations  committed  by,  87>  68. 
Sonnets,  two  beautiful  ones  of  Alfieri,  406,  ^)7« 
StiUcho,  plundered  the  Capitoline  temple,  77. 
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StpenHHmh  vefcurn  of,  with  Ihe  pitNd  power*  iSS>  31ft 
a^iUim*aok9y  hmA  bgr  SlflidMH  ft. 


T. 


Tvfdan  rock,  octwil  lito  of,  onoeruiD,  236. 

Tam>,  Bernardo,  epimph  ob,  401. 

T4mo,  Torqnato,  confined  in  a  cell  al  Femtra,  5.  QMef^ptiev 
otii^.Und.  &  Lilierated  at  the  request  of  tlie  Aiaoe  of 
Mili|ni  9.  Various  causes  assigned  for  his  imprisonmenCy 
l(^-15.  The  real  cause,  his  injurious  eiqfiressions  against 
the  House  of  Este,  18,  10.  Duration  of  his  imprison* 
ment,  aa  His  treatment  there,  21.  His  treatment  bj 
the  Prince  of  Milan,  24.  His  poverty,  25, 2&  Ftthelic 
letter  of  Tasso's,  21,  note  2.  His  cruel  treatment  at  F^ 
rara,  fla  His  writings  pilfered  and  pirated,  31.  Account 
of  his  autograph  manuscripts  preserred  .in  the  piMie 
Iftrary  at  Perrara,  487,  488.  Copy  of  his  will,  490.  His 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  49].  Letter  of 
Tasso  to  licSnio,  492, 49S.  To  Luca  Scalabrino,  494^ 
497i  504-^07.  To  George  Alessio,  498, 499.  To  Car- 
dinal Bon  Compagno,  soliciting  his  release  from  hnpriMli- 
ment  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,  900-^503.  To  the  pa- 
triarch Gonzaga,  508,  509. 

Tefftpfe  of  the  Umbrian  Jupiter,  36.  Its  oracle  consoKediiy 
Caligula,  ibid*  Converted  into  a  Christian  churdi,  37. 
Description  of  it,  88.  Account  of  its  dilapidations  ih  die 
eighteenUi  century,  39—42.  Temples  of  Some  shm  by 
an  edict  of  Honorius,  72.  Account  of  devastatidmrdf  the 
andent  temples,  73-^8.  Churehes  built  on  the  sties  of 
many  temples  at  Rome,  79.  "Curious  instances  of  thb  con- 
version, ^^imtt.  Other  temples  despoiled  fi>r  materials 
to  build  diurehes,  80-  i<fotice  of  the  Temple  of  Ooncord, 
a37i  238 ;  anil  of  the  Temple  of  Piety,  295^300. 
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Thtttrei  of  tLoantiMMojeif  SU  . 

Tkeodoihi  the  younger,  ordered  the  templei  to  be  deetfogfoed, 

74, 75- 

Tiber^  inoDdfttioDS  of,  94,  969  107, 109 ;  and  note  5, 16]. 

Tamaseiti  vase,  account  of,  with  remarks,  329 — 344. 

Tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  iSg-^iyi,  Ancient  tombs  ccm* 
wetted  into  fortresses,  173.  Their  marbles  converted  ipto 
receptacles  for  the  remains  of  Christians,  174.  Otheif 
converted  into  cisterns,  and  employed  for  pavements,  175. 
Hie  sarcophagus  of  Agrippina  employed  as  a  measure  for 
com,  Und.  The  tomb  of  Augustus  now  used  as  a  circus 
for  bull-feasts,  176.  Tomb  of  the  Servilian  fiunily  pre- 
served by  Canova,  178.  Tomb  of  Metella  described, 
200—204. 

Trttfan*$  Cohntm,  St.  Peter's  ftatue  raised  on,  214*  His 
ashes  when  disturbed,  215.  When  and  why  raised,  217. 
Inscription  on  it,  ibid*  note. 

TrqfanU  Forunif  design  of,  217*  List  of  eminent  men, 
whose  statues  were  raised  there,  218— 220.  Its  desola- 
tion, when  commenced,  221.  Its  dimensions  and  present 
state,  as  ascertained  by  recent  excavations,  222 — 224. 


U. 


Urban  VIII^  Pope,  devastations  committed  by,  on  ancient 
Roman  edifices,  87, 88. 


V. 


FdMcv,  ancient,  discovered  near  the  Alban  HiU,  329—381. 
Account  of  them  by  Dr.  Yisconti,  331—334.  Observa- 
tions thereon,  835—844. 

Venmoa^  Saint,  eAmk\mm  of  the  bfiodkerchief  of,  150,  and 
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Virgil^  iUuatnitioxis  of,  48*  Chaimcier  of  Alfieri's  Iranikitmr 
.    of  this  poet,  400« 

W.  ^  * 

U^aUs  of  Rome,  rebuilt  from  the  materials |(^todent 

85.    Notice  of  their  Buccesuve  repfiil£lona,  186— 192. 
WUi  of  Tasso,  copy  of,  Ago,  491« 


^ ' 


THE  END. 


ERRATA. 

page  499,  for  t  ccmincidt  read  ii^cemmdi. 
Page  433,  for  di  leUa,  read  dUtUa, 
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I. . 
MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  BYRON.  4to. 

II. 
LETTERS  and  MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS  of  the 

Bight  Hob.  I«01ll>  BYRON.     2  vols.  Svo.?  and  4  vols.  fc.  8vo. 

III. 

The  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENECE  of  GENERAL  WOLFE, 

3  vols,  post  8vo. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  the  Votac  b  of  H.  M.  S.  Blonde,  Com- 
manded by  Captain  the  RIGHT  HON«  LORD  BYRON,  to  the  SANDWICH 
ISLANDS,  in  1824-5,  for  tiie  purpose  of  conveying  the  Bodies  of  their  late  KING 
and  QUEBN  to  their  native  Country.  Comprising  also  many  interesting  Anecdotes 
of  their  Majesties  and  Sotte.    Handsomely  printed  in  4to.,  with  Plates. 

V. 

TRAVELS  in  the  EAST.— PERSIA. 

2  vols,  post  8vo. 
VI. 

THREE  MONTHS  in  IRELAND.    By  an  ENGLISH  PRO- 

•      .  TESTANT.     PostSvo. 

VII. 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 

Accession  of  Henry  Vll.  to  the  Death  of  George  II. 
By  HENRY  HALLAM,  Esq.    2  vols.  4to. 

VIII. 

A  Comprehensive  and  Systematic  Display,  Theoretical  and 

Practical,  of  the  SIEAM-ENGINE. 

By 

GEORGE  BIRKBECK,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  M.A.S., 
President  of  the  London  Mechanic's    Institution,  of  the  Meteorological  and  Chemical  So- 
cieties, and  of  the  Medical  and  Chimrgical  Society ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary  and 

Philosophical  Society  of  Briutol  and  Jjeeds,  Seot  &c.  &o. 

And  HENRY  ADCOCK  and  JAMES  ADCOCK,  Civil  Engineers. 

lUuatrated  by  Plates  by  the  b^t  Artists,  engraved  from  the  most  accurate  Drawings, 

made^  in  every  case,  expressly  for  this  Work  only.    Handsomely  printed  in  4to, 

The  first  Number  to  be  published  on  the  1st  of  December  next. 

For  a  MtaiM  Ptoa  of  tht  fFork  tht  Reader  it  referred  to  ihe  Proipeetus, 
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ROUGH  NOTES  |aken  during  some  rapid  Journeys  across  the 

Faicpab  and  among  the  Andes.    6?o. 
By  Captain  P.  B.  H&AD. 

CONWAY  PAPERS,  from  the  Collection  of  the  Marquess    of 

Hertford.    5  toIs.  8vo. 

**  But  now  for  tlie  recoyeries — tliiok  what  I  have  in  part  recovered  I    Only  the  state  p&pers, 
private  papers.  Sec.  &c.,  of  the  two  Lords  Conway,  Secretaries  of  State.    How  yoo.  will  rejoice, 
and  bow  you  will  grieve :  they  aeem  to  have  laid  ap  every  scrap  of  paper  they  ever  haJ,  fjcoa 
the  middle  of  Queen  ElixabetVi^  reign  to  the  middle  of  Charles  the  Seconds.    By  the  aoeotxats 
of  the  family,  there  were  whole  rooms  full;  aU  which,  during^  the  absence  of  the  last*  and  the 
minority  of  the  present  Lord,  were,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  steward,  ooosi^ed  to  the  oyen,  asd 
to  the  uses  of  the  house.    What  remained,  except  one  box  ^t  was  kept  tiU  almoet  rotten  ia  a 
cupboard,  were  thrown  loose  into  the  lumber-room,  where,  spread  on  tha  pavement,  they  sup- 
ported old  marbles,  and  screens,  and  boxes.    From  them  I  hare  dnigfed  &U  I  eoald,  aad  luave 
literally,  taking  all  together,  bronght  away  a  chest  near  five  feet  long,  three  wide,  and  two  deep, 
brim  full.    Half  are  bills,  another  part  rotten,  another  gnawed  by  rat«;  yet  I  haw  alrea«iy 
found  enough  to  repay  my  trouble  and  curiosity— not  enough  to  satisfy  it.    I  will  only  tell  yoa 
of  three  letters  of  the  great  Strafford,  and  three  long  ones  of  news  of  Mr.  Gerrmrd,  Master  of  the 
Charter-house ;  all  six  written  on  paper  edged  with  green,  like  modem  Fcench  paper.    There 
are  hand-writings  of  every  body,  all  their  seals  periiect,  and  the  ribands  with  which  tbey  tied 
their  letters.    The  original  proclamation  of  Charles  the  First,  signed  |)y  the  priry  qoaacil ;  m 
letter  to  King  James  from  his  son-in-law  of  Boj^j^mia,  with  his  seal;  aad  many,  very  man y^ 
letters  of  negotiation  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  Spain,  Sir  Dudley  Carletoa,  Lord  Chichester, 
Mn.6.  Sir  Thomas  Roe.    What  say  you  ;  will  here  not  be  food  for  the  press  ?"—Loai>  Osroas*a 
J^etttn  to  Oeorgg  Montagu, 

XI.  ■    '■ 

The  WILMOT  PAPERS.— PAPERS  and  COLLECTIONS  of 

SIR  ROBERT  WIUIOT,  Bart.,  some  time  Secretvy  to  the  Loni  lieutyants  of 

Ireland.     3  vols.  8vo. 

X I I. 

LYRICS  of  the  HEART ;  with  othek-  Poems.   By  A.  A.  WATTS, 

Author  of  "  Poetical  Sketches,"  &c,    fc.  Svo. 

:ifiii. 
The    FIFTH     Volume    of   the    ORLANDO    FURIOSO     of 

ARIOSTO.    PostSvo. 
TramUted  by  WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSE, 

XIV. 

CORRECTED  REPORT  of  SPEECHES  delivered  at  the  Meet- 

iog  for  Erectiogf  a  Monument  to  the  late  James  Watt^  Esq.     8to. 
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THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL, 

OP 

THE   steam-engine. 

BY 

GEORGE  BIRKBECK,  M.D,  F.G.S.,   M.A.S., 

PrttU^ntof  the  London  Meehanie$*  Inttitutumt  of  the  Meteorological  and  Chemical  Soeietiett  a»d  of  tk0 
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HENRY  ADCOCK  and  JAMES  ADCOCK, 

CIFIL  BNGINEBRS, 


Although  Beveral  treatises  on  the  Steam-Eogine  have  appeared  professing  clearly 
and  comprehensively  to  detail  its  construction  and  operation,  yet  it  is  generally 
admitted,  that  they  are  all,  in  different  degrees,  defective.  Of  these  treatises,  the 
best,  unquestionably,  is  that  by  Professor  Robison,  inserted  first  in  the  Encych- 
padia  Britannica,  and  subsequently,  with  most  important  corrections  and  additions 
by  Mr.  Watt,  in  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Professor's  works.  But  this  treatise, 
however  excellent  its  theoretical  disquisitions,  and  however  luminous  its  ezhibitioa 
of  the  objects  to  which  his  attention  wai^  directed,  must  principally  be  regarded  as 
an  historical  narrative  of  facts  relating  to  the  improvements  introduced  by  Mr. 
Watt,  rather  than  as  a  tiPtif  practical  description  of  the  Steam-Engiue.  The 
,  engravings  likewise,  which  illustrate  this  work,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  engine 
according  to  the  present  modes  of  construction,  refer  to  a  period  when  it  was  encum- 
bered with  a  ponderous  wooden  beam,  arch-heads,  spanneus,  and  other  clumsy 
apparatus ;  and  when  the  rotary  was  produced  from  the  reciprocating  motion  by 
the  sun  and  planet  wheels. 

Next  in  value  to  the  treatise  just  mentioned,  but  far  surpassing  it  in  the  style 
and  correctness  of  its  engraved  representations,  is  the  article  "  Steam- Engine**  in- 
serted in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Dr.  Rees.  But  this  essay,  although  possessing  many 
claims  to  approbation,  labours  under  the  various  defects  incident  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  Cyclopeedia,  and  is  far  from  being  a  full  illustration  of  the  engine  even 
at  that  period. 

When,  therefore,  we  turn  our  attention  from  these  and  other  literary  and  graphic 
delineations,  and  contemplate  the  steam-engine  as  it  really  exists,  stupendous  in 
power,  and  magnificent  in  its  influence ;  when  we  recollect,  that  for  its  origin,  growth, 
and  rapid  advance  towwrdi  perfection,  it  has  been  solely  indebted  to  British  genius  j 
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when  we  perceive  the  probability  that,  without  its  aid,  England  would  never  have 
attained  that  proud  pre-eminence  which  she  now  holds  in  the  scale  of  nations ; 
and  when  we  know,  that  it  has  been  seriously  questioned,  whether,  unaided 
by  its  gfigantic  energies,  she  could  hare  successfully  combated  against  a  world 
in  arms,  we  feel  astonished  that  no  adequate  attempt  should  have  been  made 
to  display  this  wonderful  effort  of  British  genius  and  British  perseverance. 

We  are  persuaded  it  has  not  been  from  want  of  probable  encouragement,  or 
from  want  of  ability  in  our  artisans  and  manufacturers,  to  explain  in  a  comet,  or 
even  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  modes  and  principles  of  its  construction,  that  tlus  act 
of  national  and  mechanical  justice  has  been  deferred.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
country  are  as  intelligent  as  they  are  ingenious,  and  they  are  generally  as  desirous  to 
encourage  the  literary  and  graphic  display  of  their  machines,  as  they  are  to  improre 
them.  The  period,  therefore,  for  supplying  this  deficiency  has,  we  trust,  now  ar- 
rived ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  publish,  in  nine  monthly  Parts,  or  thirty-six  weekly 
Numbers,  a  truly  THBoaBTicaL  and  practical  dbscription  of  thb  Stbam- 
Enoins. 

The  Work  will  be  elegantly  printed  in  Quarto,  in  new  Types,  and  on  three 
kinds  of  Paper,  the  prices  being  respectively  six  shillings,  eight  shillings,  and  ten 
shillings  per  Part.  Each  Part  will  consist  of  Eight  Plates,  printed  on  the  finest 
Paper,  and  engraved  in  the  roost  splendid  manner,  from  Drawings  made  expressly 
for  this  Work,  and  Forty-eight  pages  of  Letter-press.  When  complete,  the  Work 
will  contain  about  Seventy  Superb  Engravings,  representing  in  Plan,  ElevatioD, 
Section,  and  Detail,  the  Engines  of  all  the  most  celebrated  makers,  drawn  to  a 
scale  so  very  exact,  as  really  to  be,  what  in  the  mechanical  world  are  termed, 
Working  Drawing*.  The  Engravings  tliat  will  first  appear  are  representatioos  of 
the  following  :— 

Mews.  BouUon  and  Walt.  Detail  of  ditto          ditto      ...  to. 

KleT»tion  of  Single-acting  Engine       .    doable  4to.  Elevation  of  Foundation-frame  Engine       .  4»- 

Section  of  ditto  ditto     .       .       .      ditto  ^ction  of   ditto         ditto    •.•♦?* 

PUn  and  Detail  of  ditto      ...                 4to.  Detail  of     ditto         ditto       :          .         .  4te. 

Two  Views  of  Haod-eocr  enlarged  .  4to.  Demonstration  of  Parallel  Motfon  .  .  ite- 
Two  other  Views  of  ditto    .        .       .                4to.                                      w      tj^»^ 

Eleration  of  Double-acting  Engine        .    dble.  4to.  vi^«^t;«« —^  pi    \^i^      J^'  ^    •  i^ 

Section  of  ditto           ditt^      *•        .           ditto  tI^X«  inX^^^  ^'*""^^'!?  ^«^'  12: 

Plan  «idDeUil  ditto   .       ditto.     ^.            4to.  &  5" ''^Sr  ^       diS'o    .  '    .  '  t 

Transverse  Elevations  of  ditto        .        .  4to.       ^^^i*'^  ^  ^^"^  *^  H*gb-prc«mre  En- 

Elevations  of  Portable  Engine    .        .  4to.        q^?  «„.i  n-*.;r«f  JUf^    "        *        '  iS" 

SecUons  of  ditto      .....  ito.       Section  and  DetaU  of  ditto       .         .        .       4to. 

DetaU  of  ditto 4to.  ^fr.  JToolff. 

Metsrs.  Murray  and  Co.  Elevation  of fligh-preMure  Engin*       ^    djlajto. 

Elevations  of  Hoose-ftame  Eig  ne       .      dble.  4to.       p?^i*?J  n^fi  ^f  au^        '  *  S" 

sietiM  and  Plan  of  ditto    ..       .  ditto  PUn  and  Detail  of  ditto      .  .  .  4te. 

And,  upon  the  s^e  extensive  scale,  will  be  given  Engravings  of  other  most 
improved  High-pressure  and  Locomotive  Engines,  and  sach  as  are  applied  to 
Steam-navigation. 

The  finest  Edition  will  contain  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates  ;  and  shoald 
any  purchaser  of  this  edition  prefer  the  Plates  unlettered,  he  may,  by  sending 
immediate  notice  to  the  Publisher,  have  his  wished  gratified.  The  First  Part 
will  appear  on  the  i^t  day  of  December,  1826 ;  and  every  month  of  four  weeks 
another  Part  will  appear,  until  the  Work  is  completed. 
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